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PREFACE 


Siva is one of the most important gods in the Brahmanical 
pantheon, But there is no individual work dealing with his 
various aspects as found in both earlier and later works. 
Siva has all divine qualities, but possesses, at the same time, 
all traits, good or bad, of human beings. In him man and — 
god have become one. 

In the present book which was submitted earlier as a 
doctoral thesis in 1969 and subsequently accepted for the 
degree of the Doctor of Philosophy, Calcutta University, 
I have studied Siva in his various aspects and have tried 
to show him as he is represented in medieval Indian litera- 
ture. Though I have not been able to present everything 
in detail, yet no other single work, so far published, 
probably deals with so many aspects of the god. 

I have consulted’ the important sources, and made a com- 
parative study of the evidence of earlier and later works, 
The majority of the works consulted by me are in Bengali 
and Hindi, but literary works of other languages have also 
been taken into account, as and when necessary. The 
evidence of epigraphy, iconography and philosophy has been 
considered, 

I have usually quoted passages from early and medieval 
works in support of my arguments, especially in footnotes, 
and in most of the cases, they have been translated into 
English. 

I have discussed the subject in three Chapters, the first of 
which begins with an introduction dealing with the evolution 
of the god. The character of the god has been divided into 
two broad divisions, and the major characteristics have been 
discussed in Chapter II, while the minor specialities of the 
god are dealt with in the following Chapter. At the end, 


I have drawn the conclusion that, in the medieval Indian 
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works, there is the amalgamation of human behaviours with 
divine manners in Siva thus establishing the truth that God 
enchained is man and man unchained is God. 

For my success in writing out this book, I have to express 
my sincere gratitude and thanks‘ to Dr. D. C. Sircar, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.A.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.N.S., Ex-Carmichael Professor 
and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History & 
Culture, Calcutta University under whom I worked for 
my doctoral degree. I can never be sufficiently grateful for 
the patience and thoroughness with which he went through 
the entire thesis and for his many valuable suggestions, 
Without his able guidance and ungrudging help, it would 
not have been possible for me to complete the work. I also 
thank Shri A. K. Bhattacharyya, M.A., P.R.S., F.M.A,, 
Director, Indian Museum, Calcutta, who allowed me to 
use photographs of some interesting objects in the Indian 
Museum Collection, I am thankful to Shri Shankar Bhatta- 
charyya, Proprietor, Punthi Pustak, Calcutta, who kindly 
took an interest in the work and offered to publish it. Last, 
but far from the least, I have to thank Shri Gauri Shankar 
Chatterji, who ably typed out the pages of the mss. within a 
a short time and Shri Santosh Bhattacharyya, Proprietor, 
Sri Ramkrishna Printing Works, Calcutta, for his Promptness 
in printing the book and in accomodating me in all matters 
of printing difficulties, 


A work of this kind is obviously based on the researches 
of scholars of -Indology including literature, both Indian and 
foreign. For the merit of thc book I am indebted to them 
all_and for the errors, I myself shoulder the responsibility, 


Calcutta AMAL SARKAR 
January, 1973. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps in no other god of the Hindu pantheon are 
noticed so many different—more often contradictory—habits, 
traits and attitudes as in Siva. This god has his Rigvedic 
prototype in Rudra, It is interesting to note a few charac- 
teristics of the Vedic Rudra because Rudra’s chief interest 
lies in the circumstance that he forms a connecting link 
between the Vedic religion and the later Saiva worship. 
Although the term Siva has been used in the Vedas, it meant 
simply ‘propitious’ or ‘benevolent’. In the Atharvaveda, Siva 
is not the epithet of a particular god. It was often used as 
soothing and flattering address to the terrible god Rudra.! 
Then through a process of social and cultural amalgamation 
there came a resurgence of the ancient deity, Rudra, and 
he became the supreme god of a large section of the Indian 
people. t) 

The god Rudra belongs to the aerial (antarikshasthana or 
madhyamasthana) group in the Vedic classification of gods,2 
In the Rigveda, he is one of the minor atmospheric gods 
(antartksha deva) and a subordinate deity ; but, in later mytho- 
logy he occupies a prominent position and, still later, he is 
identified with, the popular god, Siva. Inthe Rigveda, he is 
the terrific god whose wrath has to be appeased by offerings. 
Rudra is the subject of only three hymns in the Rigveda, 
shares one with Soma,’ is referred to in one hymn as the father 
of the Maruts,5 and is mentioned in all about seventy-five 


1, Whitney, 7405, Vol. III, pp. 318-19; Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. III, pp. 307-11. 

2. “Rigveda, i, 139; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 118-19. 

3. Ibid, i, 43; i, 1145 vii, 46, 

4. Ibid., vi, 74. 

5, Ibid., ii, 33. 
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times.6 The character ascribed to Rudrain the hymns of 
the Rigveda is heterogeneous and frequently indefinite. The 
hymn ascribed to the sage Kanya Ghaura deserved special 
mention.’ It describes the god as wise, bountiful and peace- 
ful, as the strongest and most glorious of beings, as lord of 
the world, etc. These appellations, as we shall see in course 
of our discussion, bear close affinity with those of Siva. 

The derivation and meaning of the word ‘Rudra’ are 
dubious. If the sense of ‘crying’ or ‘howling’ is associated 
with it, we are reminded of Rudra’s association with the 
Maruts, he being the father of the Maruts who are famous 
for their howling. As regards the origin of Rudra, we find 
different stories in different sources.9 This god has imbibed 


6. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 1V, p. 399. 
7, RV,i43: What could we say to Rudra, the wise, the most 
liberal, the most powerful, that is most welcome to his heart, 
So'that Aditi may bring Rudra’s healing to the cattle, to men, to cow 
and kith, r 


So that Mitra, that Varuna, that Rudra hear us, and all the 
united Maruts. 


We implore Rudra, the lord of songs, the lord of animal sacrifices, 
the possessor of healing, wealth, and his’ favour. 


He who shines like the bright sun, and like gold, who is the best 
Vasu among the gods. 


May he bring health to our horse, welfare to ram and ewe, to men, 
to women, and to the cow (Muir’s translation in Original Sanskrit Texts, 
Vol. IV, p. 421). 

8. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 77: The word is generally 
derived from the root rud(tocry), andthe term Rudra is interpreted as 

‘the ‘howler’, Grassman connects it with rud meaning ‘to shine’, or, 
according to Pischel, ‘to be ruddy’. Rudra would thus mean the ‘bright’ 
or the ‘red’ one, 

9. In the Yajurveda (1V. 18,21), the‘ following account of Rudra’s 
origin is given: ‘The lord of beings (Prajapati) was a householder and 
Usha was his wife. A boy was born (to them) in a year. Prajapati said 
to him, ‘Boy, why do you weep since you have been born after toil and 
austerity ?? The boy said, ‘My evil was not taken away, and a name has 


not been given to me. Give me a name.’ Prajapati said, ‘thou art: 


Rudra...... > He was Rudra because he wept’’ (The Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. 41, pp. 158-59). In the Satapatha Brahmana (1.1.38), it is said 


ee 


a 
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traits from different gods. Since Indian traditions derive 
Rudra from the root rud (to cry), scholars like Weber think 
that the deity having relation with lightning and roaring 
of clouds had close association with the god of storm and 
himself represented the howling of the storm.!0 A different 
view is presented by scholars like Segerstedt and S. K. 
Chatterji, according to whom Rudra or Siva is the god of 
the Savaras, Kiratas and Nishadas, the aboriginal tribes of 
India.!! In the Yajurveda this deity is essentially a combina- 
tion of the two gods of fire and storm, both being alike 
in their sound.? Rudra is associated with fire (agni) in the 
Rigveda,'3 Atharvaveda,'* Taittiriya Samhita8 and Satapatha 
Brahmana.'6 The Satapatha Brahmana gives an interesting 


that the lord of beings (Prajapati) laid seed in Usha and a boy (Kumara) 
was born in a, year. In another passage of the same Brahmana (3.6.1) 
Usha is said to have borne to Rudra, and not to Prajapati, his four sons, 
Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Chandrama. In the Taittiriya Samhita (1.5.1), 
there is another Gkhyayika as regards the origin of the name Rudra. The 
gods and asuras contended and the former, having defeated their enemics, 
desired to recover their property, kept deposited with Rudra, When 
they sought to take it from him by force, he wept.. From the fact that 
Rudra wept (arodit, from the root rud), he was. called by the name 
Rudra, 

10. Indian Studies, ii, pp. 19-22, 

11. Weber in 7AOS, No. 36, pp. 212, and Chatterji in The 
Origin and Development of Bengali Language, pt. I, pp. 41ff. : Chatterji 
says that Sivan. (Chivan) is a Tamil word meaning ‘red’ and the 
divinity was known to the early Aryans as WNila-lohita (the Red one 
with blue throat), The same writer remarks that a Dravidian god of 
the mountains and wastes, a Red god, probably had his name translated 
into the Aryan language as Rudra and was then identified his the Aryan 
god, Rudra. 

12, Macdonell, Mythology of All Races, Vol. VI, p. $29. 

13. RV, 2.1.6, 

14. AV, 7.87.1. 

15. TiS, 5.4.35 5.5.7. 

16, SB, 8.1.3, 10-17. 
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account. It says that Agni is a mild appellation of Rudra.!” 
Kegi, however, does not accept the identification of Rudra 
with Agni.!8 Arbman holds that Rudra’s dangerous nature 
led his votaries to call him by the name ‘fire’.19 In this 
connection, Hillebrandt’s view is worth quoting. According 
to him, Rudra is the deity of the hot season, who appears 
in conjunction with the archer Kriganu and with Tishya 
associated with a constellation.20 In the Aitareya Brahmana 
there is an interesting account of a constellation with Rudra 
as one of the members. According to this Brahmana, the 
slaying of Prajapati has an astronomical significance. Praja- 
pati takes the form of a mriga (deer), Rudra takes that of a 
mrigavyadha (hunter) and Prajapati’s daughter appears as an 
antelope. Rudra pierces Prajapati with an ishu (arrow), 
the trikanda, which belongs to the sky.2!. There are some 
scholars again who associate Rudra with the world of the 
dead and refer to the belief that the souls of the dead rush 
along in the storm winds and that, besides being terrible, 
they bless their descendants. It may be that in the later 
period the belief was responsible for Siva’s association with 


17. Ibid., 8.1.14-17: Agnir vai sa devah tasya etani namani Sarvah 
iti yatha prachyah Gchakshate Bhavah iti yatha Bahikah Pastinam patih Rudro’gnir 
iti / tany asya asGntany eva itarapi namani | Agnir ity eva Santatmam |) Agni 
isa god. These are his names, viz., ‘Sarva’ as the eastern people call 
him ; ‘Bhava’ as the Bahikas call him, His other names are Paginam 
patih ‘the lord of animals’, Rudra and Agni, These are his ill-omened 


names, Agni is his mild appellation. See Muir, op.cit., Vol. II, p. 70, 
and Vol. IV, pp. 283ff. & 289ff. 


18, Kaegi, The Rigveda, p. 38, 

19. Arbman, Rudra, pp. 48-49. 

20. Vedische Mythologie, 11, pp. 179-208 : In this context, it is interest- 
ing to note that in Bengal, during the early part of the month of Vaigakha, 
there is frequent occurrence of storm which is generally called Kala- 
vaisakhi ; one of the later appellations of Rudra being Kala ; Kalavaigakhi 
is sometimes called Rudravaisakhi (Tagore, Sanchayita, p. 109). 

21. Hillebrandt, of.cit., II, p. 204, 
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the cremation grounds and his great attachment to the realm 
of the dead, being called the god of death.22 

But the relation of Rudra with the dead is not easily 
acceptable. Rudra, like Siva, never appears in any close 
connection with the dead ; he is neither the King of the dead 
nor does he lead them to hisownrealm. The god of death 
has his place in the south while Rudra has his in the north.23 
It is, therefore, plausible that the affinity between the two 
gods has been drawn simply because both Yama, the god of 
death, and Rudra have terrible characteristics, 

Scholars like Oldenberg compare Rudra with such figures 
as the gods or demons of mountains and woods, like Mars 
Silvanus, the Fauni, and so on.2# It is interesting to note 
that Rudra has connection with the north and the mountains 
regarded as important by the Vedic Indians were in the north. 
Siva, like his Vedic prototype, was also intimately connected 
with mountains having his abode in the mountains, and a 
wife whose father is a mountain.24, 

So far as Rudra’s appearance is concerned, he bears close 
resemblance in many respects with Siva. In the Rigveda, 
Rudra is said to have braided hair like Pusha and a brown 
complexion.*® The epithet Kapard?, which is applied to him, 
is perhaps because of the wearing of his hair ina peculiar 
braid. In this connection, Muir’s observation is interesting. 
According to him, ‘...the term has probably in the Veda a 
different signification—one now forgotten—although it may 
have suggested the appearance of Siva in such a head-dress,”’ 


22. Hopkins, JAOS, XVI, pp. 191-93. of. Siva’s name Mahakala. 

23. That one name of Siva is Ta or I§ina may point to the abode 
of Siva also in the north, The north-east corner of the hemisphere is 
called Ifanakona. Py 

24, Warde, F., Roman Festivals, pp. 258ff. Fowler believes that 
diseases swoop down on the world of man from the mountains. See also 
the same author’s Roman Ideas of Deity, pp. 93-94, 

24a. The subject has been dealt with in detail afterwards, 

25, RV, 1.114.5 3 2.33.5, 
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in which fashion he is sometimes identified with Agni. 
Kapardi may intimate the god’s head being surrounded by 
radiating flame, or the word may be an interpolation.?6 This 
epithet, however, in the later period was applicable to 
Siva.27 

Rudra wears golden ornaments and a glorious necklace 
(nishka).28 He has beautiful lips and firm limbs. He is the 
father of the Maruts whom he brought forth from shining 
udder of Prishni (the cow representing the storm cloud). He 
sits in a chariot, is fierce like a terrible beast and is called a 
bull as well as the ruddy boar of heaven. He is exalted 
and is the mightiest of the mighty. He is implored to 
save his worshippers from his bolt which destroys cows and 
men. Dread of his wrath and shafts is frequently expressed. 
His lightning shaft (vidyuta) discharged from the sky 
traverses the earth.29 He is once said®° to hold the thunder- 
bolt in his own hand.*0 These are Rudra’s terrific aspects 


26. Muir, op.cit.s Vol. II, pp. 201-5, 

27. Gopinatha Rao (Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, pt. 1, 
pp: 27, 180) refers to words like jatabandha, jatavalaya, jatabhara and 
jatamakuta. The jatamakuta is, asthe name indicates, made up of twists 
of matted hair done into the form ofatall cap. The jat@makuta is pres- 
cribed for Brahma and Rudra (Siva) among the gods, and for Manon- 
mani among the goddesses. Rao describes jafdmakuta as below ; five 
jatas or braids of matted hair are taken and tied into a knot three inches 
in height by coiling them into one or three loops, the remaining braids 
being bound and taken through to be left hanging on both sides. (See 
Gopinatha Rao, op.cit., pl. VII, Figs. 1, 2 and 3). Jat® means, therefore, 


hairs of Siva as an ascetic ; but in modern Bengal it denotes any matted | 


hair. Sometimes this type of braided hair is also known as morogjata. 
In this fashion, the matted locks spirally go upward like the top of a 
shell, ‘ A 

28. RV, 2.33.10. 

29. RV; 2.33.5; 7.46.3. See also Tagore’s poem Meghaduta in 
Safichayita, (pub. Visvabharati), pp. 98-99. 

30. Ibid., 2.33.3. ¢f. the Rudra (Siva) image (No. A24133) from 
Orissa in possession of the Indian Museum, Calcutta (see pl. No. I). 








ae 
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and much supplication was needed to humour him in good 
temper. His nature is clearly revealed in the Rigvedic 
prayers to Rudra to accept the oblation (Aavis) and to spare 
the lives and property of the worshipper and his kinsmen.3! In 
fact, in the Rigveda, sacrifice was only a means of influencing 
the gods in favour of its offerer. Rudra was even once called 
man-slayer ;52 but his fierce character is not manifested as 
that of Indra and Siva in their onslaughts on the demons. 
Thus we find that Rudra is looked upon as malevolent in many 
passages of the Rigveda ;33 but he is also regarded as the lord 
and protector of the world (Prajapati),3+ And, from this - 
aspect, he is taken to be wise, beneficient, bountiful, easily 
invoked and auspicious—a verisimilitude with the ‘qualities 
of Siva. Rudra’s two epithets, jalasha (probably cooling) 
and jalasha-bheshaja (possessing cooling remedies) suggest his 
healing powers.% The Rigveda refers to these healing powers 
of Rudra.%6 From this aspect the god is called the greatest 
physician, the doctor of doctors, and in the beneficient rains 
loosened by the storm is reflected his character as a healing 
god.37_ Thus, the storm in its destructive aspect explains the 


31. Ibid., 2.33.7; 5.44.5, 
32, Ibid., 4.3.6. 
33. Ibid., 7.29.4; 4.17.2 ; 2.33.2. 
34, Ibid., 4.3.8, x 
35, Macdonell, of.cit.,p. 76: The term jalasha means mutra (rain). 
Rudra’s rain is denoted by midhvamsa, See also Keith, The Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanishad, pp. 143ff, 
36. R.V, 1.64.6 ; 2.33.7: 
Kva sya te Rudra mrilayakur 
hasto yo asti bheshajo jalashah | 
apabharta rapaso daivyasya- 
bhi nu ma vzishabha chakshamithah || 
Where, O Rudra, is that merciful hand of thine which is healing 
and cooling? As remover of injury coming from the gods, do thou, O 
Bull, now be compassionate towards me (Macdonell’s translation in 
A Vedic Reader for Students, pp. 61-62). 
37, In this respect P. B. Shelley’s poem Ode to the West Wind is 
noteworthy, (Shelley, ed. A.M.D, Hughes, pp. 135-36), 
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malevolent spirit of the god, while its fertilizing and purifying 
function is the basis of his healing and beneficial powers. 

Rudra bears also the epithet Tryambaka, which appears 

to mean ‘having three sisters or mothers ;’ it is plausible that 
this term alludes to the three divisions of the universe. Ina 
Rigvedic hymn, the term Vrishabha is applied to him five 
times.°8 In one of the stanzas in this hymn also occurs 
the term Kumara. From these references, we can see that 
much of the stuff from which Saiva legends developed is 
as as old as the oldest part of the Rigveda. 
* In the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda many more epithets of 
this god are available. The multitude of epithets perhaps 
shows the god’s manifold activities or indicates his increasing 
popularity. In the Atharvaveda we get a curious description 
of his appearance.29 His belly is blue, his back red and his 
neck blue, mention being also made of his mouth and teeth ; 
that Is to say, a practically complete anthropomorphic form 
has been given to him. The Yajurveda mentions him as 
clothed In a skin and as dwelling in the mountains.49 In 
view of both the Vedas Siva’s appearance and his epithets 
like nilakanfha (blue-necked), girisa (lord of the mountains), 
krittivasa (wearer of a tiger skin), etc., are worthy of note, 

In the Brahmanas, Rudra is more powerful. Even the gods 
are afraid of him, lest they be killed by Rudra. Under the 
name of Mahadeva (the great god) he is essentially the 
slayer of cattle, and is even prone to slay men. And every 
effort is made to propitiate the fierce god. The Satarudriya 
litany of the Yajurveda, the Brahmanas (specially the Aitareya and 
Satapatha) and the sitra works (like the Asvalayana Grihya Siitra) 
are the sources from which we know a great deal of this 
‘complex’ god. The Satarudriya hymns feel his presence in 
almost every aspect of nature—in the mountains, the woods, 


38. RV, 2.33. 
39, AV,15.1.7-8; 11.26. 
40. YV, 12.48. 
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the paths and the streams. It is, therefore, prescribed that 
the ritual offerings should be made to Rudra in various 
places and on varied occasions. Among the distinctive names 
used for this god in the Kausitaki Brahmana, Mahadeva and 
ISana are the most important.#! In the late Taittirtya Aranyaka, 
one of the five faces of Siva as Pafichatunda is known as 
sana, the other four being Sadyajata, Vamadeva, Aghora 
and Tatpurusha.#2 In later works like the Asvalayana grihya 
siitra, the names Hara, Mrida, Siva and Sankara are ascribed 
to Rudra. The first three names refer to Rudra’s peaceful 
nature; but, Hara, derived from the root fri, ‘to steal’, 
reminds us of the god’s association with robbers’ and 
thieves. 


From the accounts of the Epics and Puranas it seems as if 
the god does no longer like to be confined to heaven, but 
is always eager to play the role of a common man. Sometimes 
he leads the life of an ascetic free from earthly. contaminations 
while often he is inclined to take revenge on his enemies, 
By playing the roles of a warrior, a householder and a peasant, 
he is, as it were, more a man than a god.4+ 


In the Epics, we find the Vedic Rudra transformed into 
Siva. The ordinary name by which Siva is known during 
this period is Mahadeva, ‘the great god’. The word occurs 
in the Tandya Mahabraéhmana* and its origin is discussed in 


41. KB, 6.1-9, 

42. TA, 10.43-47. 

43. In the Shanmukha Sastra, Siva’s son, Kumara, is referred to as the 
lord of thieves. This subject has been discussed in detail elsewhere. See 
also f.n. No, 127. : 

44, These aspects will be discussed in detail afterwards. 


45, 6.9.7. Yam samam Mahadevah pasun hanyad ityadi, ‘in whatever 


year Mahadeva slays cattle’. 5 
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the Mahabharata.4© The Kausitaki Brahmana*? contains a section 
calling the god Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Mahadeva, Rudra, 
igana and Aégani. According to the Mahabharata, Mahadeva 
assumes the forms of many gods (e.g. Brahma, Vishnu, Indra 
and Rudra) and of men, goblins, demons, barbarians, birds, 
wild beasts, reptiles and fishes.48 

We see a number of votaries of Siva in the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. In the Vanaparva, it is said that Jayadra- 
tha, after being captured by Bhishma and released at the 
request of Yudhishthira, worshipped Mahadeva.49 The 
Santiparva states how Parasurama worshipped Mahadeva 
on Mount Gandhamidana and obtained his celebrated axe, 


46. 6.4.8. Once the Asuras obtained a boon from Brahmi to possess 
three castles which could be destroyed by one who would be able to 
subdue them by a single arrow. The gods, instructed by Brahma, 
approached Siva who told them that he alone could not destroy the 
castles, but that, with half of his strength, they themselves would be 
able to accomplish the task, The gods, being unable to sustain half of 
his strength, proposed that he himself should undertake the work with 
half of their own strength. Mahadeva agreed and, as a result, became 
Stronger than all other gods. For this, he began to be called Mahadeva. 
See Muir, op.cit., Vol. IV, p. 223, 

47. 6.1-9. 

48. It has been suggested that in the age of the Brahmanas, old 
polytheistic ideas were changing into a new theistic belief. Sce JARS, 
1878, p. 191. 

49, 3.77-101 : jagama rajan duhkharto Gangadvaraya Bharata / sa devam 
Saranam gatoa Virupaksham Umiapatih || tapaschachara vipulatn tasya prito 
Vrishadhvajah | balim svayatn pratyagrihnat priyamapas Trilochanah | varam 
chasmai dadau devah sa jagraka cha tachchrinu // 

He went, O king, distressed with grief, to Gangadvara (Haridvara), 
Then, resorting to the ugly-eyed lord of Uma as his refuge, he practised 
austerities for a long time. Gratified at this, the three-eyed god, whose 
ensign is the bull, himself received his oblations, and offered him a boon 


which be accepted. 7 
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Arjuna also won the Pagupata weapon by appeasing this god.50 
Besides Jayadratha, Parasurama and Arjuna, Jarasandha was 
a great devotee of Mahadeva.5! 

The Mahabharata includes the Pisachas among the Devas 
in connection with the exaltation of Siva.s2 The Rakshasas 
in the Ramayana are sometimes favoured by the great god 
(Mahadeva). Indrajit, son of Ravana, worshipped Siva and 
won the god’s favour.53 WVibhishana was also received by 


50, - Mahabharata, 12.84-88. In this connection, the famous Satarudriya 
prayer, which Arjuna and Krishna uttered for getting celestial weapons, is 
worth quoting : > 

namah Kyitsnayataya dha@vate satvanam pataye namo namah sahamanaya 
nivyadhine auyadhininam pataye namo namo nishangine kakubhaya stenandm pataye 
namo namo nicherave paricharaya aranyanam pataye namah | 
‘to him who runs in full stretch, to the lord of the spirits, to the 
conqueror, to the piercer, to the lord of thieves, to the robber, to the 
prowler, to the lord of woods’ see Muir, op.cit., Vol. IV, pp. 193, 323. 

As regards Rudra’s being the lord of thieves there is an interesting 
reference in the following line Rudra lilaya choradirupam dhatte, “Rudra in 
sport assumes the forms of thieves and the like’’. 

51. Mahabharata, 5.7.81-88 : The story runs: that Yudhishthira pro- 
posed to celebrate a rajasuya sacrifice in order to indicate that he was 
the. most powerful of all contemporary monarchs. Krishna told him 
that he would not be able to perform the sacrifice during the lifetime 
of Jarasandha who had decided to sacrifice all defeated kings to the 
glorious Mahadeva, the lerd of Uma. Krishna confessed that, out of 
the dread for Jarasandha, he and his family had to desert Mathura for the 
city of Daravati, so that Jarasandha became invincible by the grace of 
Mahadeva. 

52. 13.14.4; 13.45; 51.2. 

53. Sundarakanda, 78.17 ; 19.50: 

ayam eko maharaja Indrajit kshapayishyati | 
anena cha maharaja Mahesvaram anuttamam | 
ishtvayajnam varo labdho loke paramadurlabhah |} 

It is said that with the aid of the Brahmana Uéanas, Indrajit cele- 
brated sacrifices and made offerings to Mahadeva who appeared before 
him and gave him boons. Indrajit had the figure of a serpent, made of 
gold, as his banner. According to Gorresio, the serpent was the special 
symbol in the worship of the Hamite races, The same scholar says that 
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Mahadeva with favour when he deserted his brother Ravana.5+ 
But, these references do not establish that the Rakshasas in 
the Ramayana were always worshippers of Siva. Ravana, 
although a devotee of Siva, is represented as an ardent 
observer of the Vedic ritual.®> It is said that he was buried 
with the usual Brahmanical ceremonies, though the commen- 
tator says that these Brahmanas were Rakshasa-dvijah.55 These 
instances show that the author of the poem did not intend 
to represent Siva especially as an object of adoration to the 
Rakshasas. Ravana obtained the gift of invincibility from 
Brahma and not from Siva. A Rakshasa named Sukeéa 
had formerly received a boon from Mahadeva and Parvati, 
but his three sons, as the lords of Lanka, were defeated by 
Vishnu and compelled to take refuge in the nether world 
(patala).57 It, therefore, appears that the Ramayana does 
not supply sufficient grounds for regarding the non-Aryan 
tribes of southern India as especially addicted to the worship 
of Siva. These references also probably support the views 
of those scholars who are in doubt about the non-Aryan origin 
of the god. 

Coming back to the Mahabharata, we find Sigupala object- 
ing to the honour shown to Krishna.5® According to Lassen, 
Sigupala was an adherent of Saiva worship. He says that 
Bhishma’s account identifies Sigupala with Siva, and the 
conflict was between the worshippers of Siva with those of 
Vishnu.59 The story of the Ramayana may similarly centre 


‘Siva possesses all the attributes of the Hamitic religion, and that by one 
of those religious syncretisms of which traces are so frequent in the 
ancient systems of worship, See Ramayana, Gorresio’s ed., Intro., p: iv. 

54, Ibid., 54.10. 

55. Ramayana, 6.72.62-66, 3 

56. Op.cit.,8.107-13. See also commentary on verse 107. 

57.. Yuddhakanda, 7.83-89. 

58. Mahabharata, 5.184-88. 

59. Indian Antiquities, 1, p. 674 (Ist ed.), pp. 82f. (2nd ed.) : 

Sigup4la’s identification with Siva by the learned scholar. Accord- 
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round the fight between the two rival groups, the worshippers 
of Vishnu represented by Rama and those of Siva represented 
by Ravana. 

In the Epics and the Purdpas, another medium through 
which Siva was venerated was the phallus (liga) and gradual- 
ly his [iga-form became more popular than his anthropomor- 
phic form. The word Sisnadeva is found twice in the Rigveda.® 
In both the cases, the term is used in the plural and means 
‘those who have the phallus as their deity.’5! Here the probable 
reference is to the phallus worship of the aborigines.62 The 
phallus-worshippers were looked down upon by the Vedic 
Aryans who used to call them adevah, anasah, mridhravachah,~ 
etc. Roth thinks that the word is a sarcastic appellation 
for priapic or lustful demons, and translates it by ‘Schwanz- 
gotter.”63 Sayana and Durga, the commentator of the Nirukta, 
give similar explanation of the word Stinadeva.6* 


ing to him, $igupala was born with three eyes and four arms but when 
Krishna looked at him and embraced him his two superfluous arms fell 
off and his frontal eye disappeared. Sigupiila i is probably an earlier name 
of Siva, who is cailed Pagupati or lord of beasts or souls. ‘$igu’ denotes 
the young of men and beasts, and ‘pala’ a protector. Sigupala’s other 
name was Sunitha (see Afahabharata, 5.4.184). 

60. 7.2.5; 10.99.3. 

61. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 382. 

62. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 155 : Chatterji in ‘The 
History and Cutture of the Indian People’ (Vol. I, p. 163) says that 
the phallic symbol of Siva, the liga, appears to be both in 
its form and name of Austric or Proto-Australoid origin. In 
support of his view he refers to the mysterious upright conical 
stones set up on the ground, like the menhirs of the Celtic people 
of Europe, the Monkhemers and the Kols. These stones resemble very 
much the digging stick used among them asa primitive plough. Jean 
Przyluski says that the words litiga, lakuta (a special attribute of Lakulisa), 
laguda and langula (cf. the Sanskrit word lagala for ‘plough’) are of Austric 
origin. Chatterji further says that the linga in the gauriepatia or yont is 

\ derived to some extent from the Austric menhirs, which survived till 
recently in the Munda sasandiris or family burial stones. , 

63, Keithin JRAS, 1911, p. 1002, note 5. 

64. RV, 1,105.8; Muir, op.cit., Vol. 1V, p. 408—musho na Signa 
ayadanti ma adhyak meaning ‘cares worry me, like mice gnawing their tails.’ 
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The discovery of several pre-historic relics of a phallic 
character from various parts of India, including the chal- 
colithic sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, shows that the 
phallic cult with which Saivism is closely associated was a 
widespread cult in pre-Vedic India.6 Marshall is of opinion 
that the Indus people who at first worshipped Siva and the 
liiga and the Mother Goddess could not have abandoned 
their worship in the Vedic age and returned to it subse- 
quently. He says, ‘We are ata loss to explain how, having 
once worshipped Siva and the linga and the Mother Goddess, 
they ceased to do so in the Vedic period, returned to the 
worship later.”65 But he is doubtful as to whether the ring- 
Stones can be regarded as yonis. They have of course a hole 
in the centre, but, there is no justification for imagining 
that every hole in a stone is the representation of the yoni. 
Mackay suggests that ‘they have been employed to build up 
columns’.67 According to the same author, although the 
representation of the male organ was quite familiar to the 
Indus people, it is not at all certain that they were liniga- 
worshippers, 


65. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 150— 
Sisna-devah | 
Sisnena divyanti kridanti iti $isna-devah | 
abrahmacharyah ity arthah tatha cha Yaskah | 
Sisna-devah abrahmacharyah |/ 

Sisnadeoah are those who sport with the Sifna (membrum virile) i.e, 
unchaste men. Yaska says that Sisnadevah means unclean people. Accord- 
ing to Roth (Illustrations of Nirukta, p. 47) Sisnadevak denotes those people 
who satisfy their carnal desires with low women—Sisnena nityam eva prakir- 
nabhih stribhih kridantah sate srautani karmapy utshrijya | Those men are called 
Sisnadevth who are always dallying carnally with prostitutes, forsaking 
Vedic rites. He also suggests that Sisnadevah are some tailed (or Priapic) 
demons, from whose intrusion the Aryans sought to protect India (Muir, 
op.cit., Vol. IV, p. 411). 

66. Marshall Mohenjo-daro and the Indus civilization, Vol. 1, pp. 111-12, 

67. Mackay, The Indus civilization, p, 78. 

68. Loc.cit,: Pusalker agrees with Marshall as to the identification 


ae 
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Nevertheless, the phallic stones are not entirely devoid 
of significance. Though it is not possible to treat them as 
liigas in the proper sense, their striking resemblance to 
the male organ’ raises a strong presumption that they 
were fashioned deliberately to serve some definite purpose. 
It is not improbable that they were employed as objects of 
religious worship before the cult of the phallus had taken 
a definite shape. They may, therefore, be regarded for the 
present as symbols foreshadowing the advent of the full-blown 
liiga cult. In the Mahabharata, however, the phallus receives 
divine importance. It is said in the Anusdsana parva that 
Mahadeva’s liga is the most eminent because it is his linge 
which is continually worshipped by Brahma, Vishnu, Indra 
and the other gods.69 The argument for Mahadeva’s great- 
ness in this form is based on the fact that, as children bear 
neither the mark of the lotus (symbol of Brahma), nor of 


‘the discus (symbol of Vishnu), nor of the thunderbolt 


(symbol of Indra), but one marked with the male an@ female 
organs, they originate from Mahadeva and the’ Devi, his 
consort. The women, produced from the nature of the Devi, 
are marked with the female organ, and the males are 
manifestly marked with the liga of Siva,70 


of the conical stones of the Indus Valley with the liga and of the ring 
stones with the yoni. But, agreeing with Mackay who takes ring stones 
as pedestals or bases of pillars, he opines that until the liigas and ring- 
stones are found in close association, the question of prevalence of phallic 
worship cannot be definitely settled. (Prachyavani, I, pp. 29-31). 

69. 13.21.64—na susruma yad anyasya liigam abhyarchyate suraih, ‘we 
have not heard that the Jitga of any other person is worshipped by 
the gods’. 

70. 13.19, 78 : 

pumlitigam sarvam Isanam striliigam viddhichapy Umam | 

dvabhyarn tanubhyam wyaptam hi characharam idam jagat || 
‘Know everything which is male to be Iéana, and all that is female to be 
Umi ; for this whole world, movable and immovable, is pervaded by 
[these] ‘two bodies’. of. also the epithet mahasepha at pp. 191f. of Muir, 
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The usual belief is that certain tribes of India who were 
Sisna-worshippers lent phallicism to Brahmanism.7! But, 
according to Hopkins, there was hardly any tribe in India 
that was distinguished by this characteristic in the epic 
and he doubts very much the aboriginal origin of linga 
worship.?2, Siva was a god invoked for procreative purposes 
and both he and Kubera are not without priapine elements 
likely to become symbolised among a people never very shy 
of sexual matters.” In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that, in the wedding ceremony, when the bridegroom 
leads the bride to take the seven steps (saptapadi), the 
fact that Vaigravana (Kubera) and Tana (Siva) are wor- 
shipped perhaps indicates the phallic nature of these cognate 
spirits,74 

Siva is identified with Nandigvara, Nandi and Nandana 
and is four-faced. Mahdlitiga, Charulinga and Lingddhyaksha 


and the epithets Urdhvaretah and Urdhvalifiga are ascribed to. 


him.75 @Phe words are multiplied by Siva’s divine liga; it 
is worshipped by the gods, seers, Gandharvas and Apsarases; 
and Mahadeva rejoices when his heavenly /ivga is revered.76 
Another late passage says that he creates in the liiga form.77 
Siva is sthanu, because he has sthita-linga or sthira-linga.?®> He 


_op.cit., Vol. IV, which points to the idea that Siva is worshipped under 
the emblem of the liga as the great generative power. 
71. Muir, op.cit., Vol. IV, pp. 392-93. 
72. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 222. 
73. Stevenson in JRAS, 1932, p. 330. 
74, Saikhayana Gyihya Sutra, 1.11.7 ; Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, 
p. 233 : The bridegroom murmurs a blessing at every step—one for sap, 
two for juice, three for prosperity, four for comfort, five for cattle, six for 
the season and seven for progeny. After each step he says, ‘may Vishnu 
lead thee’ and then in a similar way Kubera and Siva are invoked. 
75. Mahabharata, 13,17, 27, 48. 
76. Ibid., 7.20-22. 
77. Ibid., 7.201.69f. ; 8.188. 
78. Ibid., 7.124 ; 13.162, 211; 5.510 : 
dahaty urdhvam sthito yach cha pranam ntinam sthiras cha yat | 
sthira-lingascha nityam yo tasmat sthanur iti smyitah |] 
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has some others epithets which indicate that he is the lord 
of procreation. These epithets are liigadhyaksha (the lord of 
the linga), bijadhyaksha (the lord of the seed), and bijakaria 
(the maker of seed). In this context, it will not be out of 
place to refer to the various opinions which have been 
expressed in regard to the origin of the liiga-cult. Bhandar- 
kar says that linga-worship did not come into vogue at the 
time of Patafijali who mentions an image or likeness of Siva 
as an object of worship and not of any emblem of that god.79 
The same author opines that this kind of worship was 
unknown even in the time of Wema Kadphises, for, on the 
reverse of his coins there is no liiga or phallus but the 
representation of the god in’ his anthropomorphic form. 
According to Creuzer, the liga form is the most popular 
after the conception of the triad in the Brahmanical 
pantheon.®! 


‘And since, standing aloft, he consumes the likes of men, he is fixed, his 
liga is perpetually fixed, he is called sthanu. In 5.712 of the Mahabharata 
this idea is expressed again : urdhvaretah ‘urdhvalingah Urdhvasayi nabhah- 
sthitah, ‘he whose seed is raised up, whose lifiga is raised up, who sleeps 
aloft, who abides in the sky’. 


79. Bhandarkar, R.G., Vaishnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, pp. 186-206 ; Mahabhashya, 5.3.99. In this connection attention 
may be drawn to the archaic linga in the Paragurameévara temple at 
Gudimallam in the North Arcot District, which is of about Ist or 2nd 
cent. B.C. ‘ 

80. Bhandarkar, op.cit., p. 191. 

81, Creuzer, Symbolik, pt. I, p.575, Stevenson is of the opinion that 
linga-worship was originally prevalent amongst the Dravidians alone 
(JRAS, 1932, p. 535). Kittel points and that the cult must have first 
originated in the Western nations (Uber den urspring des linga Kultus in 
India, p. 46). Marshall distinguishes three types of cult-stones in the 
Indus Valley, viz., the bactylic, the phallic, and the yoni ring-stones. He 
concludes, ‘whether these three types represent three distinct cults is, 
uncertain ; but it is not unnatural to suppose that the linga and yoni 
worship may have been associated then, 2s they were later under the 


aegis of Saivism (Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. 1, pp, 591), 
2 
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In origin, the liiga is perhaps no more than a symbol of 
Siva, just as the SGlagréma is that of Vishnu.82_ There are 
many sculptural representations which also refer to this form 
of the god. In this context it is interesting to note the 
Yagesvara figure, a unique representation of the god’s /iiga 
form, in as much as it isacrystal phallus.83 YageSvara is 
described in the WNaishadha-charita as a water-deity lying 
invisible in the waters.2t This is interesting as it speaks of 
Siva’s association with the waters, But, YageSvara is not’ 
the only form to be associated with the waters. In Mankha’s 
Srikanthacharita (3.14), there is a reference to the wooden 
Kapategvara Siva, who is described as ‘sleeping’ in the midst 
of waters.85 This Purdépa further describes the installation 
of a Sivalinga in the waters with Vishnu in the form ofa 
boar under the phallus, and the figure of Brahma with 
folded hands on one side.86 The crystal phallus of Siva is 


82. Cultural Heritage of India (Ramakrishna Institute of Culture), 
Vol. Il, pp. 67-68: The bana-lingas, described inthe Siddhanta Saravali 
of Trilochana Sivacharya, are liked by Mahadeva, These litgas may be 
in sizes ranging from an eighth of an afgula to one hasta. They may have 
the colour of a ripe jambu fruit, of honey, of a black bectle, or of the 
touch-stone, or may be blue, deep-red and green. The pitha should also 
be of the same colour as the bana-linga. They haveto be either like the 
teat of a cow or an egg in shape, and must be highly polished. The bana- 
lingas are said to be found at Amaregvara on the Mahendra mountain, 
in Nepal, and at Kanyatirtha and the a@srama near the same place. It 
is said that each of these places contains a crore of bana-lingas. 

83. The existence in Pafichakhanda (in Sylhet) of a liga called 
HatakeSvara, which is said to have been the tutelary deity of the Nagara 
Brabmanas refers to a peculiar linga-cult in the region. Majumdar, 
History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 589. 

84, Handiqui, K. K., Naishadhachrita of Sriharsha, p. 620: jalam 
chavisya dt isyetari, yasyasau jala devata sphatikabhujorgati yagesvarah, 

85, Cf. the Anantasayi figure of Vishnu. See also Rajanaka Jaya- 
ratha’s Haracharita-chintamani (ch. 14) and the Jnanarnava Tantra (20.18) 
which refer to a Sivalinga abiding in the waters. : 

‘86. 18.6.19, 20 ; end of ch. 76 of Pirvabhaga : Siva-litgas are made 
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mentioned in the Dasakumaracharita (1.2) and (Navasahasanka- 
charita (18.51). 

The problem of creation engaged the attention of the 
early mankind. In the Vedas, we see that when the sages 
attempted to account for the origin of the world, they traced 
the development of the void (formless) to tapas and placed 
first the birth of Kama, the primal germ of the mind (manaso 
retah prathamam) which was the bond that connected the entity 
with non-entity. Out of the union of these two—the self- 
supporting principle’ lying stretched beneath and energy 
above—sprang the gods and the whole creation.8? The imagery 
employed in the above Rigvedic hymn is taken from actual 
life; Similarly, the birth of the gods is traced to the union 
of Father Dyaus with Mother Prithvi,® of the Maruts to the 
intercourse of Rudra with Prigni, and of Agni to the two aranis, 
the’ upper male and the lower female.89 In all these cases, 
the union of the male and female is meant and some of the 
gods like Agni, noted for their extra-ordinary virility are styled 
Sahasramukha.° In the later Samhitas and Brahmanas, this 
idea is further emphasized. The stories connected with the 
incestuous intercourse of Prajapati with Usha shows clearly 
how popular the theme was with the Vedic bards. Gradually, 
the idea of procreation not only affected the Aryan thought 
but tended to degenerate into obscenity in some of their 
important religious rites, Sexual intercourse was actually 


of gold, silver, diverse gems, copper, wood and the like, and according to 
this purana a crystal phallus is to be worshipped in the month of 
Phalguna. 

87. RV, 10.129.3-6. 

88, Cf. Hevajra tantra which refers to the Glorious Father and Glorious 
Mother in communion (Yab-Yum figures). 

89. RY, 3.29.2-3, 

90. RV, 8.19.32. cf. Siva’s epithet of Fyotirlinga. The Yogini Tantra 
states that the number of lingas in Kamaritipa exceeds a million. Kotilinga- 
Samakirna kamakhya kalpavallari, Bk. 1, Chap. XI, V. 39, 
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carried out in some of the sacrifices. The principal wife of 
the king performing Asvamedha lying down by the side of the 
horse, and, in the Mahavrata, the words and actions of a 
student and a hetera are instances in point.9! A number 
of texts can be cited to prove that the sacrificial cult was 
suffused with sex symbolism, which ultimately took the 
material shape of the liniga.S2 

The linga is frequently combined with the yont, symbol 
of female creative energy, and the two together convey 
the male and female principles of the world. Although Siva 
and his consort —the creators of the world, the divine 
parents—are the principles of division into opposites, yet they 
always remain in communion.93 In its earliest form, the 
linga is a simple, quite literal stone carving of the phallus. 
As the phallic symbol in Saiva shrines, it tends to maintain 
a simple austere quality, reflecting its elemental nature, often 


in marked contrast to elaborate surroundings. It is approached - 


through four petals and_ radiates its energy to the four 
quarters into which the universe is divided. In carvings, 
the liiga may be represented with an aperture on one side, 
sometimes on all the four sides, from which Siva, or the 
goddess, may emerge. It is sometimes crowned with flames: 3 
the concept of the fiery Jijga ( jyotirliiga ) which penetrates 
the yoni corresponds to the ray of light or fire from the sun 
which impregnates the earth goddess. When combined 
with female symbol, the liga is depicted rising out of the 
yont as a base. In anthropomorphic representations of Siva 
and the goddess, Siva may be, shown holding out the liga 
to the goddess, and the lotus, symbolizing the goddess and 


91, Satapatha Brahmana. 3.4.34 ; 1.4.39 ; 6.6.2; 8.9; 7.5.238. 

92. Taittiriya Samhita, 2.2.10. 

93. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 198 : The form of Siva 
(Siva-linga), found in all Saiva shrines throughout India, is only a plastic 
representation of the ultimate truth. cf. Heras, Mystic Teachings of 
Haridasas of Karnataka, Intro., p. xiii. 
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the female organ, may support, encircle, or flower from the 
linga.9+ 

Somadeva’s Yaéastilaka is an important work in-so 
far as it contains valuable data on the historic conflict between 
Saivism and Jainism in the South.2§ Although Somadeva 
has not presented Siva in any particular aspect, discussed 
by us, he has given a general view of Saivism and its allied 
cults prevalent in that region, During this period Saivism 
was popular practically throughout the country. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Saiva temples, which shows the Saivite influence 
from the 10th to the 12th centuries A.D.96 The work opens 


94, Funk and Wagnall(ed.), Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, 
pp. 624-25 : The distinctive mark of Viragaivism is the ishtalinga form 
of worship, i.e., it advocates the wearing of a linga upon the body by each 
person, so that the body shall be a temple fit for Siva to dwell in. The 
linga thus becomes symbolic of the presence of the god in the body, 
purifying every cell init. Cf. also Barth, The Religion of India, pp. 209, 
261. For sculptural representation of Siva holding out the linga to 
Parvati, see op.cit., pl. XXII. 

95. It was composed in Saka 981 (959 A.D.) somewhere in the area 
corresponding to modern Dharwar and the westernmost districts of the 
former Hyderabad State (7RAS, 1889, pp. 281-83). It is a Jaina religious 
romance written in Sanskrit prose and ver:e. But the work is more 
important as an encyclopaedic record of literary, socio-political, religious 
and philosophical data, valuable for the study of cultural history of India, 
and particularly of the Deccan, in the 10th century and thereabouts, 
when the Rashtrakiita empire held the sway in that part of the country. 

96. Handiqui, K, K., YaSastilaka and Indian Culture, pp. 308-09. The 
following were the important Saiva shrines: 1) Somanatha at Soma- 
nathapattana in Kathiawad, 2) Achalesvara on Mt. Abu, 3) Ekalingaji 
near Udaipur, 4) Nilakanthesvara at Udaipur near Bhilsa, 5) Orkdre- 
§varain the Nimar District of Madhya Pradesh, 6) Vigvanatha etc. at 
Khajuraho, 7) Mahakala at Ujjain, 8) VirateSvara at Sohagpur, 9) 
Paraguraimeévara etc. at Bhuvanegvara in Orissa, 10) Satngamesvara at 
Badami, 11) Ivara at Ellore, 12) Tarakegvara at Hangal (Dharwar 
Dist.), 13) MadhukeSvara at Banavasi and 14) Rajasitnheévara at 
Conjeeverum. 
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with the Maradatta episode which shows the Tantric cult in 
the darkest colours, and there is hardly any parallel to 
Somadeva’s graphic description of the temple of Chandamari 
(Chandika) and its horrid atmosphere in the whole range 
of Sanskrit literature. Saiva doctrines have been prominently 
dealt with in the episodes of Chandakarman in this work 
(Bk. V, pp. 251, 254 ff.), and the discussion is of particular 
interest in view of the struggle of Jainism against the rising 
tide of Saivism in certain parts of India in the age of Soma- 
deva and thereafter. Haraprabodha, one of the companions 
of Chandakarman, is a Saiva and declares that Siva has two 
ways of doing good to the world—the dakshinamdarga and the 
vamamarga.97 In this work we find also reference to Siva’s 
incarnation as Lakulin at Kayarohana (Kayavarohana).%8 
The Vayu and Linga Puranas which give more detailed 
account, mention Kayarohana (Kayavarohana) or Kayava- 
tara or Karohana in the Lata country (History and Culture 
af the Indian Peoples, Vol. III, p. 454) as the place where 
Lakulin manifested himself (see also Bhandarkar’s view in 
loc.cit., fn. and reference to Mathura Pillar Inscription’ in 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 5-7) along with such famous 
sites as. the Kalafijara mountain and the Prabhasa 
tirtha where certain other avataras of Siva are said to have 
revealed. Kayarohana is glorified also in the Karavana- 
mahatmya, a work of unknown date which declares it to bea 
tirtha ( FRAS, 1926, p. 108) as sacred as Varanasi and Prayaga, 
It tells us that Lakulin here merged himself in the Brahme- 
Svara-liiga. The characteristic emblems of Lakulin or Laku- 


97, Op.cit., p. 257. 
bhagavato hi bhargasya sakalajagadanugraho sargo dakshino vamascha, 
98. Op.cit., p. 342. The various incarnations of Siva are mentioned 
in the Vayupuraza (Ch. 23), Lingapuraza (Ch. 24), Sivapurtna (Ch. 10) and 
Kurmapurana (last chapter of the first part). The avataras begin with 
Sveta and end with Lakulin. They are called Yogacharyas in the 
Sivapurana. | 


ae 
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liga, a staff in the left hand and citron in the right, are 
mentioned in this work. Karavan seems to have suffered a 
great desecration at the hands of the Musalmans. All round 
the village, chiefly under pipal trees, images and pieces of 
sculpture and large liigas lie scattered. To the north and 
east of the village on the banks of a large pond called 
Kasikunda are numerous sculptures and liigas (Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 83). 

An interesting link between Karavan and the ancient 
founder of the Pasupata system is provided by two liigas 
with the figure of Lakulin sculptured in front: one of them 
is in the temple of NakuleSvara, and the other in that of 
Rajrajesvara, both at Karavan (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 81 
—Mathura Pillar inscription of Chandragupta II). 

Ao inscription (1169 A.D.) of the reign of Kumarapala of 
Gujarat throws interesting light on the career of a distin- 
guished Pasupata teacher named Bhana-Brihaspati alias 
Ganda. He practised austerities in Malava and Kanauj 
and efficiently managed mathas (A Collection of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit inscriptions published by the Bhavanagar Archzolo- 
gical Department, p. 186). 

A Pasupata matha, much earlier than the 13th century, 
existed on the Mt. Abu in Rajasthan. An inscription 
[Samvat 1342 (1285 A.D.)], which records the geneology of 
this Sisodia kings of Chitor, tells us that the matha on the 
hill-top was repaired by Raja Samarasimha who also equipped 
the matha with a golden flag-stuff at the request of a Saiva 
ascetic named Bhana-Samkara. The establishment was 
considered very old at the time of the inscription which calls 
it anddi (ibid., p 84).9% 


98a. The Amoda plates of the Haihaya king Prithvisena I (Zp Jnd., 
Vol. XIX, p. 77) refers to a temple of Vankegvara, situated in Tumana 
(for details see On a Visit to Tumana by Rai Bahadur Hiralal in Ind. Ant, 
1924). We do not find any god of this name in the recognised Hindu 
pantheon. Apparently he was an aboriginal local deity, believed to exercise 
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In the Naishadhacharita® of Sriharsha Siva is mentioned 
several times, but the references are to his association with 
the Soma and the KapAlika cults. The term Somasiddhanta!0 
which means literally ‘the doctrine of Soma’ has been dealt 
with in this work. That Siva is connected with the Soma 
or the moon can be seen from his epithets like Somegvara, 
Chandrasekara, etc, In one of the Puranas the term ‘Soma’ 
is frequently used in the sense of Siva.!0! The same term is 
included in the names of Siva in Siitasamhita.02 In the 
Vishnudharmottara-purana, the worship of Siva is associated with 
Somashtami.03 From all this it will not be incorrect to say 
that the Soma cult is a degenerated form of Saivism. In 
one verse of the play ‘Waishdhacharita’ the Kapdlikas think that 
salvation is attributed to Siva. In the Kiirma-purana Siva 
declares that he propounded the holy Pagupata vow as well 
as certain degenerate systems such as Soma, Vama, Pasupata 
(in its impure form), Bhairava and Langala (langula, 


the greatest influence on the Kalachuris (see also Corp. Ind,, Vol. LV, chap- 
ter on Religion of the Kalachuri of South Kosala, pp. cxlv-clxiv), 
who adopted him as their tutelary god, unless it is another name for Siva, 
of whom the Kalachuris were great worshippers. The Kalachuris, who 
styled themselves as Parama-Maheévara, belonged toa sect known as 
Pasupata-pantha, VankeSvara means ‘The lord of vagabonds’ a title 
equally applicable to an aboriginal god or to Siva, as the latter is 
always accompanied by an army of vagabonds. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that Skanda-K4rttikeya, the son of Siva, is associated 
in many places with thieves and bandits (see D. CG. Sircars article in 
Calcutta Police Journal, Vol. 1, pp. 6-18, Mrichchhkatika, 3rd Act; G. W. 
Cox, Aryan Mythology, pp. 61ff., 466). 

99. Naishadhacharita (ed. Narayanram Acharya, with Mallinatha’s 
Commentary (Bombay), 1952, pp. 41-45, 75-78, 82-89. 

100. Prabodhachandrodaya (Bombay ed, 1924) describes the Somasi- 
ddhanta as paramesvarasiddhanta, i.e. Saivasiddhanta. 

101. Kurma-purana (uparibhaga), 31.44-8 : 

Somah sa drisyate devah somo yasya vibhushanam, somam somardha- 

bhushanam | 

102. Ch. 33 of Yajnavaibhavakhanda, Vol, II, p. 620 (Anandagrama ed,). 

103, 13.11, 
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laguda).!9t Yamunacharya in his Agamapramanya quotes 
a verse which enumerates four Saiva systems, ‘viz., Saiva, 
Pasupata, Laguda and Soumya, the latter obviously refers 
to the Somasiddhanta, The same work quotes other verses 
which enumerate four Saiva sects as Saiva, Pasupata, 
Kalamukha and Kapala The evidence of Yamuna- 
charya’s work is interesting because it clearly shows that 
the Kapalikas followed the Somasiddhanta or the Soma 
system, !06 

The allusion to taramriga (starry deer) in  Sriharsha’s 
Naishadhacharita is of special interest.107 The Starry deer 
explains the lunar mansion known as mrigasirsha consisting 
of three stars. The author speaks of the starry deer as being 
chased by Siva with his arrows. This reminds us of Siva’ as 
ahunter. In explaining the allusion we may refer to two 
Pauranic legends. It is stated in the Vamana-purana 
that the sacrifice (yajfia), when broken up by Siva, fled 
to the sky in the guise of a deer, and remained there 
with his limbs studded with stars.108 There is a different story 
in the Standa-purdna (Setumahatmya section), according to 
which Brahma attempted to commit incest with his daughter 
Vak, and when the latter ran away in the form ofa hind, 
Brahma pursued her in the form ofa deer. Siva saw this and 
shot the deer-shaped god with his arrows, A light emanating 
from the wounded body of the deer went up to the sky and 
became the mrigasirsha constellation. 199 


104. Kurma-purana, 37.146-49 : 
anyani chaiva sastrani lokesmin mohanani cha | 
vedavad cha viruddhani mamaiva kathitani tu // 
vamam pasupatamn somatn langalschaiva bhairavam | 
aseuyametat kathitam vedabhyam tathetarat // 

105. Ibid., 37, 46. 

106. Skanda-purana (probhasa-khanda), ch. 83. 

107. Sriharsha, of.cit., 22.80-8, 

108. 5,32-38. 

109, 40.6-13. Sce also Harshacharita, ch, 3, and Haravijaya, 30.92, 

31.43, 
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In twenty-five Slokas of the Kavitavali written in different 
chhandas, mainly chhappay (six-lined) and chaupay (four- 
lined), Tulasidasa describes the magnanimity of Siva.!!0 In 
each of ‘these Slokas a portion is devoted to the god’s appea- 
rance with innumerable epithets, which are commonly found 
in the Epics, the Puranas and other Saiva works. Tulasidasa 
was a devotee of Sri Ramachandra, an incarnation of Vishnu 
and as such he had to often face the opposition of the Saivite 
bhaktas, The poet cleverly escaped the challenge of the Siva- 
worshippers. Once the Saivites, out of jealousy, compelled 
Tulasi to leave Kagi. Thereupon, the poet wrote a few verses!!! 
on the door of Visvanatha’s temple and went away. It is 
said, that on the following day the Saivite devotees found the 
temple-door closed and heard a voice from within the temple. 
The voice said that by dishonouring a devotee they had 
dishonoured the god himself, Hearing this, the Saivites were 
ashamed of their behaviour and called back the poet. In 
another’, verse, the poet expresses-his wonder as to why such 
undesirable things should happen in a place where Siva is 
the master and Parvati the mistress.1!2 In some verses of the 


110. Tulasidasa, Kavitavali, com, Lala Bhagavandin and Visvanat a 
Prasad Misra, Sls. 149-174. 


Ml. Kavitavali (Uttarakhanda), vy..181-84, p!. 213: 
devasari sevaun bamadeva gaun ravase hi. 
nama Rama hi ke magi udara bharata haun / 
dibe jog ‘Tulasi’ na leta kahun ko kachhuka, 
likhi na bhalai bhal, poch na karata haun // 
ele par hu jo, kaun ravaro hvai jor karai, 
(ako jor, deva din dvaye gudurata haun | 
paikai urdhano, urahana na dijai mohin, 
kala-kala kasinatha kahe nibarata haut // 

112, Op.cit., v. 170: 
thakur Mahesa, thakurani Uma si jahan, 
loka veda hun vidit mahima thakur ki] sit 

« * * 
bisi bisvanatha ki bishad badho Baranasi, 
bujhiye na aisi Sankara-sahar ki | 
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same work Tulasidasa sings in the praise of Siva with,a 


description which is. very much similar.to that of Saiva 
works,118 Leer i 

His. Vinaya-patrika is,a collection of his supplications 
to deities other than Siva. During the 16th: Gentury A.D.; the 
religious history of the country speaks of the predominance 
of two cults, viz, Vaishnavism and Saivism: At this age of 
religious turmoil, Tulasidasa realised that.Vishnu and Siva 
are only two forms of the same god and preached a way of 
compromise. Later on, however, many others following 
Tulasidasa propagated a compromising cult which was evi- 
dent from the synthetic images like those of | Hari-Hara, 
Andhanarisvara, Chaturmukhalinga, Hari-Hari-Hari-Vahana 
etc. In his Gitdvalz, the poet says that king Jananka became 


113. Op.cit., vv. 149, 160. 
bhasma anga, madana anga, santata asatga Hara | 
sisa Ganga, Girija adhanga, bhushana bhujanga vara I 
mundamala bidhubala bhala, damaru kapala kara | 
bibudha-brinda-navakumuda-chanda, sukhakanda guladhara i 
tripurari trilochana digvasana vishabhojana bhavabhaya-harana | 
kaha ‘Tulasidasa’ sevata sulabha siva siva siva Sankara-sadana ff 
deta sampada sameta Sriniketa jachakani, 
bhavana bibhuti, bhang, vrishabha bahanu hai / 
nama Vamadeva, dahino sada, asanga ratiga, 
ardha anga angana, ananga ko mohanu hai // 
‘Tulasi’ Mahesa ko prabhava bhava hi sugama, 
nigama agama hun ko janivo gakanu hai | ; 
vesh tau bhikhari ko, bhayanka rupa Sankara, 18 
dayalu dinabandhu dani darida-dahanu-hai-/} 
Siva has ashes (on his body), he smokes hemp and’rides an a bull, 
He fulfils the desire of one who prays to him.’ He is called Vamadeva 
but always stays an the right. He stays alone ‘and although he has 
the form of a woman (Parvati):in one part ofthis body, he burns the god 
of love to ashes. Tulasidasa says that only by méans of:devotion one 
can know the god’s greatness; it is difficult to know/him through the 
Sastras and the Vedas. . He:sacrifices everything anddresses like a beggar, 
but his form is fierce ; he is benevolent and kind, 'a:friend of the destitute, 
a remover of poverty. 
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great because he was fovoured by Siva. Srirama, according 
to the poet, is himselfa great favourite of Sankara and Sita 
is great because she is liked by Parvati,1!+ 

Siva’s greatness is also presented in the 13th century poet 
Chand Bardai’s Prithviraj Raso.!!5 The god is described in 
this work in the same way in which we find him in many 
other works, He is self-born and has braided hair, a garland 
of skulls hangs round his neck, his body is smeared with ashes, 
he wears a tiger-skin and rides on a bull, Kailasa is his 
dwelling place and Uma resides on his left side.}6 Namadeva 
is another poet of the 16th century, composing in about 1480 
V.S., who, like Tulasidasa was a great compromiser and saw 
no difference between Siva and Vishnu. He says that when 
the crops on the field are being eaten up by the cows grazing 
nearby Siva comes mounting ona bull and Ramachandra 
assists him to drive away the cows from the field.!37_ Here 
both Siva and Rama are the protectors of the field and, like 


114. Gitavali (Gita Press, Gorakhpur), S1, 80, p. 130: 
anukul nripati Sulapani hain | 
uilakantha karunya sindhu Hara dinabandhu dinadani hain || 
jo pahle hi pinaka Fanaka kahaun gaye saunpi jiyajani hain | 
bahuti trilochana lochana ke phal sabhi sulabha kiye Gni hain // 
suniyata bhava-bravati, Rama hain, Siya bhavati Bhavani hain | 
parakhata priti-pratiti, payaja-panu rahe kaja thanda thani hain // 
115. Fora detailed study of the subject, see Miérabandhu Vinod, 
Hindi Sahitya ka itihasa tatha kavi kirtana. (pt. 11), pp. 120-31. 
116, Ibid., p. 131: 
namo adinatham svayambhu-sanatham, 
nahin mata@ tatam na ko mangi batam | 
jata jutayam sesharam chandra bkalam, 
Z -uram kara) uddaratham munda-malam ete. 
17s. Op.cit:, p. 183 = 
| Covon!) « patide Bayatri ju tumhari khet lodh ka khati thi, 
laikari-thenga tangri tori, langata langata ati thi | 
pande dhaul Mahadeva tera balada pa avata dekha tha, 
Ramachandra jo paride tumhare so bhi Gvata dekha tha / 


—_ 
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common peasants, they are prepared ‘to drive away the in- 
truders of the field, : 

In Kalidasa’s works like the Kumdarasambhava, Megha- 
dita, Raghuvamsa, Madlavikagnimitra, etc., we get references 
to Siva and his family. From.the invocatory verses at the 
beginning of his works, we can infer that Kalidasa was a 
follower of the Advaita school of philosophy and was a devout 
worshipper of Siva. In his master-priecc Sakuntala the poet 
invokes,!!8 the blessing of Siva, whose form he has described 
as the sum of eight elementary manifestations, 119 (cf. the eight 
forms of Rudra mentioned by the Rudrayadmala). In the 
Kalika-purana,!20 however, these eight mirtis are mentioned 
as eight padas or feet of Siva, incarnate in the form’ of 
Sarabha, a fabulous animal considered to have eight legs and 
to have been stronger than a lion,!2! 


118, 2,18-22; 
IG spishtih srashturddya vahati vidihutam ya hauirya cha hotri 
ye due kalamn vidhattah srutivishaya guna.ya\sthita yyapya visoum | 
yamahuh sarvabhitapraky itiriti Jaya praninah pranavantak’ 
pratyakshabhih prapannastanubhir vatu vastabhirashta girisah [/ 

119. The eight manifestations are as follows according to the tantra- 
Sastra, Rudrayamala (13,21)—Prithvi (earth) =Sarya ; jala (water) —Bhava ; 
tejah (fire)= Rudra; vayu (air)—=Ugra ; akasa (sky or ether) = Bhima ; 
Jajmana (sacrificer)—Pasupati ; chandra (moon)=—Mahadeva and Surya 
(sun) = Igana. 

120. 4,38. 

121. JHQ, 1937, p.181. The Sarabha image of Siva may be taken 
to be a sectarian example. This image, as a manifestation of Siva, has less 
ferocity than we find in the image of Narasimha, the man-lion incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. The Sarabha image, which is an incarnation of Siva, if 
we may call it, is a curious combination of man, bird and beast (see 
Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1, pl. E, p. 45; for 
iconographical study see pl. No. IV). 

Gopinatha Rao says elsewhere (op.cit., p. 42) that another example 
of this tendency is seen in the case of what is known as Ekpadamirti. 
This is an image of Siva represented as the chief deity having on either 
side the figures of Vishnu and Brahma projectnig from him, ‘This group 
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Kiliddsa seems to’ bev ani°upasaka (devout) worshipper of 
Ashlamirti, as he frequently refers, in his works, to Siva by 
that hame) In the’ Mdalavikagnimitra the verse opens with 
ampinvocation to Siva,!22 Here the poet identifies Ashtamirti 
with Ardhanafisvaray"'It may be interesting to note that we 
find reference, as early as'2nd Century A.D., to a temple in 
the Western’ Ghats! where an’ image of ‘this description was 
worshipped.123 

s(ia'similar way, in the opening lines of both the Raghu- 
vasa and Kumdarasambhava; the poet’ has paid his homage 


is meant to symbolize the idea that the supreme deity is Siva and that 
from him evolved both Vishnu and Brahma, Siva is also one-eyed, the 
‘one-eye’ is on the lirigam (ef. ekamukha-lingam figure) and represents the 
eye of heaven (see Rivers of Life, Vol. I, Figs.'105,°157 & 189 and Encyclo- ’ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 111, pp. 307-11), See also pl. Nos. If & III. 
122. 821-25: 
ekasvarye sthitoapi pranatabahuphale yah svayain krittivasah 
kantasainmifradehoapya vishayamanosam yah parastavyatinam | 
ashtabhiryasya kyitsnam jagadapi tanubhirbibhrato nabhimanah 
Sanmargalokanatha vyapanayatu\sa vastamsimurittimisal: |/ 

123, ° FRAS; 1907); ps 969, J. Kennedy says, Clemens (of Alexandria) 
tells us that the Indians of his day (ie the Indians of the Western Coast 
of Indiain the’end of the 2nd cent. A.D.) worshipped Herakles and Pan’, 
It‘is not certain’which Pan. is meant, but probably it was Orphic Pan 
and the Greek conception of Pan is closely akin to that of Vishnu. The 
value of Clemen’s statement is brought out by astery given by Bardaisan 
+.fin the kingdom of Pandanes, that is, in the western ghats, there was 
a'sacred cave of the Indians with a colossal statue of this supreme god, 
He was represented as half-male and half-female. On his right breast, 
the sun was engraved, and the moon on the left.; while on the two arms 
was artificially engraved a host of angels and whatever the world contains, 
ie. to say, sky and mountains and sea, and a river and ocean, together 
with plants and animals, in fact everything’. 

At is evident that this was the image of Siva as Ardhanarigvara 
and Bardaisan’ 's description shows. that by the 2nd century A-D. Siva 
had attained. the highest. rank as an embodiment of. pantheistic 


divinity. 
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to Siva.12! The introductory verse of the Vikramorvagiya 
is also in praise of. sthdnu or Siva, The liberal style of the 


verse is universally appreciated.!25 In this connection it 


is interesting to note that Kalidasa has perhaps based ‘his 
theme for the Meghadiita on the Ka amavilapa episode of the 
Ramayana.'26 In the. Meghadiita a yaksha is banished at 
Ramagiri for a year by Siva, his master as he fails to perform 
his duty. With the advent of the rainy season, he remembers 
his wife lamenting in their abode at Alaka, and begs a passing 
cloud to carry his beloved his news and the assurance of his 
devotion. The subject-matter of the Kumarasambhava also 
centres round Siva, It deals with the evénts: which bring 
about the marriage of the highest god Siva with Uma and 
the birth of Skanda, the war-god.!27 


124, avehi mam kinkaramashtamtrteh | 
kumbhodaram nama nikumbhamitram [/ 
(Raghuvamésa, 4.17-20) 
tatragnimadhaya samitsamiddham | 
svameva murlyantaramashtamurteh |] 
(Kumarasambhava, 2.8-10) 
125. vedanteshu yamahurekapurusham vyapya 
sthitam rodast yasminnisvara itma- 
nanyavishayah Sabdo yatharthakshrah | 
antaryascha mumukshubhirniyamita pranad- 
bhimrigyate sa sthanuristhabhaktiyoga- 
sulabho nissteyasayastu vah |] 
(Vikramorvasiya, 6,29-32) 

126, Keith, A. B., A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 74. In the 
Ramayana Rama's deep longing for Sita, when the latter was carried off 
by the demon king Ravana, offers an obvious prototype for the Yaksha’s 
sorrow for his wife from whom he is separated, and the description of 
the rainy seasan has also some points of similarity. But Kalidasa has 
carried out his idea with marked originality and beauty. 

127, Keith says (Mythology of All Racer, Vol. VI, p. 218).. ‘the 
wedlock of Siva and Umi is no more sport, no episode of light love as 
that of Zens with Danae. [From this union springs a power destined to 
perform the slaying of the demon Taraka, who menaces the world with 
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In- Hala’s’ Gathasaptasati, written in Maharashtriyan 
Prakrit there is reference to the marriage episodes of Siva 
which were perhaps utilised as raw material in Kalidasa’s 
workshop. Scholars say that its kennel dates from or Ist or 2nd 
century A.D, and therefore it is plausible that there was the 
previous existence of a considerable body of lyrical literature 
in Maharashtriyan Prakrit.!28 A note of similarity is noticed 
between the verses of Gdthdsaptasati and those of Kalidasa’s 
works. The last stanza of Hala’s work is about Parvati 
getting annoyed when Siva performs his evening sandhya.129 
It way, be noted that the magnificient description of the even- 
ing, witnessed from the Gandhamadana-vana and Parvati’s 
reactions to Siva’s performing sandhya has a close parallel 
in the Kumdrasambhava (6.34-39). Similarly a more exact 
parallel is furnished in a comparison between two verses, 
No. 69 of the Gathdsaptasati and No. 60 of the Meghadiita, 
Kalidasa advises the cloud as to how to face a delicate or 
even an embarrasing situation when it would see Siva walking 
with Parvati on a kridasaila. The poet asks the cloud to lie 
low on the flank, so that their privacy may not be 
disturbed.130 


destruction ; moreover, their nuptials and their love serve as the proto- 
type for human marriage and human love, and sanctify with divine 
precedent the forces which make the home and carry on the race 
of men.’ 
128. JBORS, 1937, p. 228. 
129, 1.20-22— 
Sandhyagyihitajalanjali pratimamsakranta Gauri mukhakamalam | 
. alikameva sphuretoshta vigalitamantram Haram nabhata || 
130. panigrahana eva Parvatyamh jnatam sakhibhih saubhagyam | 
Pasupatina vasukikankane apasarite duram |/ 
(v. 69, Gathasaptasati) 
hitva nilatn bhujangavalayazn Sambhunavakahastam | 
kridafaile yadi cha vicharet padacharena Gauri | 
bhangiyaktayG virachita vapuh sthambhitantarjalanghah | 
sopanatram kuru manitatarohanayagrayayi |/ ' 
(v. 60, Meghaduta), 
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Bhiaravi’s poem, Kirdtarjunia,'3! is also an important work 
to depict Siva’s martial quality. The subject-matter is 
derived from one of the episodes of Arjuna’s career described 
in the Vana-parva of the Mahabhdrata.132 The story goes 
that under the vow of twelve years’ exile the Pandavas had 
retired to the Dvaita forest, where the taunt and instigation 
of Draupadi, supported by the vehement urging of Bhima, 
failed to move the scrupulous Yudhisthira to break the pledge 
and wage war. The sage Vyasa appears, and on his advice, 
they move to the Kamyaka forest, and Arjuna sets out, 
accompanied by Krishna, to win divine weapons from Siva 
to fight the Kauravas. _Arjuna’s austerities frighten the gods, 
on whose appeal Siva descends as a Kirata, disputes with him 
on the matter of killing a boar, and after a fight, reveals his 
true form and grants the devotee the desired weapon, Pasu- 
pata. This story presents Siva asa hunter as also a god of 
the mountain-tribes. 133 

Brihatkatha, composed by Gunadhya!34 (Ist or 2nd century 
A.D,) refers to Siva asa story-teller,!35 The story goes that 
once upon a time Siva sat on Mount Kailasa in the Hima- 


131. Kiratarjuniya, ed. N.B. Godbole and K, P, Parab, with the 
commentary of Mallinatha, Bombay, 6th ed., 1907. 

132. Mahabharata, Bombay ed., 3.27-41. 

133, The subject has been dealt with elsewhere in detail. 

134, The apocryphal Nepala-mahatmya of a pseudo-Puranic character 
makes Gunadhya an incarnation of a gana of Siva, who under a curse 
is born at Pratishthana on the Gadavari and a favourite of king Sata- 
vahana (Das Gupta, S.N., History of Sanskrit Literature, Pp. 93. See also 
S. Léviin JARS, 1885, p. 412). 

135, Van Buitenen, J. A.B,, Tales of Ancient India, p. 3. It is a 
romance and written in a language that the fastidious Sanskrit grammari- 
ans called “troll’s tongue”. Gunadhya, according to legend, started on 
his literary career with no less than seven great romances, all about aerial 
spirits. The author, it is said, wrote them down in the forest for fear 
that the spirits would steal their chronicles before they, could be used to 
edify man, Gunadhya wrote all seven hundred thousand couplets in 
his own blood, because he had no ink. 


3 
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layas with his wife, the daughter of the mountain, In a 
sudden burst of affection, the moon-crested god, alert to 
her praises and flattered, put her on his lap and asked, ‘what 
can I do to please you?’ The goddess asked for a story, but 
it displeased her, and to restore her good temper Siva promi- 
sed another tale. Thereupon Parvati advised Nandi, Siva’s 
bull, to allow nobody in, and the god proceeded to tell the 
seven romances of the aerial spirits. 

A Saiva work,!% discovered in the district of Goalpara, 
Assam, bears the title Haragauri-samvada and consists of 
six chapters and 899 verses. Chapters 2-5 relate the tales 
of demon Taraka’s warfare, the burning down of the god of 
love and the birth of Karttikeya. Chapter 1 deals with the | 
story of Hiranyakasipu’s death and chapter 6 gives an account 





of yoga practices. 
Besides the above, we came across a number of Sanskrit 


| 

{ 
mss,, now in the collection of R. L. Mitra.!37_ Among these 
mss. scholars may be interested specially with the Renuka- 
mahatmya (No. 1752) and the Dattatreyatantra (No. 1850), | 
the others throwing no new light on our subject. The Renuka- I 
mahdtmya gives the story of Renuka, daughter of Renuka, 
king of Kanyakubja. Siva was charmed by her beauty and 
wanted to marry her. The work extends to 64 Chapters, and | 
comprises a great number of anecdotes regarding various 
places in Central India, In the Dattatréyatantra Siva is ] 
found to instruct a sage, Dattatreya by name, in mystic, | 
magic. and demoniac rites.!38 The Anandalahari, another 
ms, (No, 1820) of . this collection is interesting in so far as ] 
the object of the hymn is to identify Siva with all other 
leading godsiand goddesses.!29 The ms. No. 1753, is worthy | 


136) Kakati, B., Aspects of Early Assamese Literature, p. 12. The work 
was discovered by Shri Ajay Chandra Chakravarti, Dhubri, in 1951. 
137. Mitra, R. L., Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. V, pp. 207-219. 


138. “In this connection sce also fn. 440 & 441 of this work. 


139, Op.ctt., P 318. 
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of mention because it givesa more detailed’ information of 
‘of the city of Avanti than that found in the: Puranic account. 
The title of the ms, is» Avanti-khanda, the authorship of which 
is attributed to a' divine personage, It opens with a request 
from Uma, who desires her lord to describe, for her informa- 
tion, all those’ sacred pools and rivers on the earth where 
funeral cakes should’ be offered to the manes, In reply to 
this comprehensive question, Siva gives her an account of 
all the sacred places, temples, pools and lirigas in the city of 
Avanti (mod. Ujjain) and its neighbourhood and recites a 
number of stories to account for the sanctity of those‘places. 


As stated in some Important Inscriptions 


In the inscriptions from different parts of the country we 
get varied references to Siva, Generally, these inscriptions 
are salutations or dedications to the god but sometimes his 
other aspects are also presented. ‘The Bharhut Buddhist 
rail inscription (c. 2nd century B.C.) says that Vasuguta 
(Vasugupta) was rescued to the shore by Mahadeva from the 
belly of the sea-monster.!40, Siva is also mentioned in another 
Bharhut inscription. The reference is to the seat of the. holy 
(bhagavat) Mahadeva -under: the Bahuhathika (Bahu- 


hastika).!*! 


140, This Mahadeva seems to be the Buddha. Ep.Ind., Vol. X, 
No. 881, p. 89; Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, No. 66, p: 142, and pls, 
34 & 56; Hultzch, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, No. 159; p. 239, 

141... Ep dnd. Vol..X, No. 902, p. 89 ; Cunningham, op.cit., No. 19, 
and pl.565 Hultzch, of.cit., No. 160, p, 239. Siva’s names, as found in 
various inscriptions, are : Bhitapati, Hara, Iga, Isvara, Jayesvara, 
Kapalesvara, Mahadeva, Maheévara, Mihiresvara, Parameévara, Pasupati, 
Pinakin, Pararati, Sambhu, Sarva, Salapani, Surabhogesvara, Svami- 
Mahabhairava and Tripurantaka (see Corp. Ind., Vol. III, p. 338). Tho 
worshipper of Siva rehearses, if possible, all the 1008 names of his god.and 
calls his rosary ‘rudraksha’ (the eyes of Siva). The rosary- is. composed 
of berries of the eloeocarpus, cach bead recalling the five austerities of 
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The Ambaththa-sutta mentions that the Sakyas were 
eager to show hospitality to the Brahmanas who came to 
their ‘settlement from S$ravasti or other parts of India., The 
Sakyas were devotees of Siva and their religion was 


Saivism.142 

When Hiuen-Tsang visited Kapilavastu he found near 
the eastern gate of the city the old temple of Iévara (Siva) 
where the infant Siddhartha was taken by his father, because 
the belief was that ‘‘the Sakya children who here seek the 


protection always obtain what they ask.!#8 

The Deoli plates of the Rashtrakita king Krishna III 
are worthy of mention. They are three in number, the date 
being Saka Sarnvat 862. Each of these plates is one foot in 
length and about eight inches in breadth. There isa seal 


Rudra which must be practised (ERE, Vol. III, p. 10). It! is interesting 
to note that rosaries are noticed among Jains in literature of 2nd or 3rd 
Century B,C, (Shukla, Hindi Sahitya ka Itihasa, p. 38). 

142. Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p.3. In this connection the Piprawa gold 
plaque, now in possession of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is worthy 
of mention. Among the several other tiny gold leaves discovered inside 
the big relic casket at Piprawa (c, 4th Century B.C., Banerjie, op.cit , 
p. 242) the unique representation of Siva-Parvati embossed on a concave 
plaque of pure gold, 2}” high, is one of the most interesting finds of this 
nature that have recently been made, K. P. Jayasawal (‘Pataliputra 
Siva-Parvati Gold Plaque’in JJOSA, Vol. II, 1934, p.1), writes, ‘Below the 
jata (knot) of the male figure, there is a crescent-like band. Its left hand 
touches the bosom ofthe female figure. It is undoubtedly a figure of 
Siva-Parvati. 

143, Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p.23: According to the:legend the ‘stone 
image raised itself and saluted Prince Siddhartha. Beal thinks that the 
scene is represented on the Amaravati stupa (2nd century B.C.). The 
legend is, therefore, ancient and undoubtedly points to the conclusion 
that Siva was the Kuladevata of the Sakyas. From this, it is presumed 
that the temple (?) mentioned above is certainly one of the oldest Saivite 
monuments of which we have knowledge and possess great interest for 
the history of Brahmanical religions. This shows evidently that Siva-was 
a popular god in the northern and southern regions even a few hundred 
years before Christ. See also ibid., pp. 26-29, and Biihler, The Asoka 


Edicts of Paderia and Nigliva, p. ii. 
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which bears a: figure of Siva. The seal is of square shape, 
like that of Karda plates of Kakka II.!4+ It measures 23” 
both ways and bears, in relief, a seated figure of. Siva, which 
faces the front and holds a snake in each hand. On Siva’s 
proper right are from top to bottom, an image of Ganapati, 
a chaurie, anda lamp, on his proper left the goddess Parvati 
tides on a lion and below her there is a syastik@. Along the 
margin of the seal passes a border of various indistinct em- 
blems, among which a liga and an elephant-goad are 
recognizable.!45 It is said that Dantidurga’s uncle Krishna I 
decorated the earth with many temples of Siva, which looked 
like the Kailasa mountain,146 

Sometimes gifts of villages, temples and lamps were made 
to the god. The Mausalipatam plates of Vijayaditya III, 
dated 884-888 A.D., contain a complete inscription of a Chola 
chief named Srikantha who is said to have given away Man- 
dara to the god Siva, under the name of Pretesvara.147 In 
another inscription Vijayaditya, son of Vishnuraja, is said'to 
have built a hundred and cight temples of Narendreévara 
(Siva) for forty years.'48 The Chebrolu inscription of Jaya, 
probably of Saka 1135, refers to the temple of Ananta-Jina 
which is located on the site of a Saiva temple. The inscrip- 
tion opens with invocation, addressed to the boar incarnation 
of Vishnu (v.1); to the crescent moon on the head af Siva 
(v. 2), to Ganapati, the Sun etc. Another inscription of 


144. Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 263. 

145. Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 189. 

146. JIbid., Vol. VII, p. 101. 

147. Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 123n. 

148. See the Bezvada Plates of Chalukya-Bhima I (888-918 A.D.). 
cf., Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 130; Fleet in Ind, Ant., Vol. XX, p. 100, and the 
‘108 temples of Siva at Kalna, Dt. Burdwan, West Bengal. 

149, Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 143 — 

Herambasya 
vikalpadantamukutam Gaurirahasyo- 
tsvapratya-sannavilasadipakalika 
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Jaya and of his overlord Ganapati says that the general Jaya 
was put in charge of a temple of Siva, which was founded: by 
king Kulottanga-Rajendra-Gonka and named Pandiévara.15° 
The Mangoli inscription opens with an invocation of Siva 
(1,1), and a verse in praise of the same god under the name 
of Sambhu.15! The inscription in the Sthanitha temple at 
Suchindrami®2 records the gift of alamp to the Siva temple 
at Tiruchchivindram (mod. Suchindram), and is dated in the 
34th year of the reign of the Chola king ParakeSarivarman. 
The Konkuduru plates of Allaya-Dadda (Saka 1352) also 
opens with an invocation of the crescent moon on the head of 
Siva (v. 3).153 The Sravana Belgola Epitaph of Marasimha 
II (1. 84) is interesting in as much as it says, ‘...... glorious 
was the array of him who was a very frinetra (Siva) among 
chieftains, at the time when the skull-wearers, having cut off 
(and arranged) in a string all the newly decapitated heads of 
the Pallavas, (and) having greatly tottered (under the burden 
of them),15+ (and) having placed (them) on the ground...’ 


Garigimyinalatkurak | devasya Tripura- 
druho vijayina pushpeshuna mastake 
vinyastamkushavibkrama vijayate 
chudasudhamsoh kala /] 

See also Corpus Indicarum, Vol. II, p. 288 : Nirmand Copper-plate 
inscription of the Mah&samanta and Mabaraja Samudrasena, Nirmand 
is a village, near the right bank of Satlej, 21 miles north-east of Plach, 
the chief town of the Plach Tahsil or sub-division of the Kullu Division 
of the Kangra District in the Punjab. On this inscription Siva is under 
the name of Mihireévara. It is, therefore, possible that the particular case 
indicates the combination of Solar worship with Saiva rites. 

150. Op.cit., p. 151, No. 250. See also No. 13. 

151. Op.cit., p. 15, No. 3: 
Om Om namah Sivayah |] 
namas-iumgasiras-chumbi-chamdra-chamara-charave | 
trailokya-nagar-arambha-mula-stambhaya Samnbhave. 

152, No. 81 of the Govt. Epigraphist’s collection for 1896, 

153. Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p- 55, No: 9. 

154. Ibid., pp. 61-63, No. 19. 
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In the inscriptions of different dates, found at Ablur, we 
get references to Siva and Siva-worshippers. _A record, dated 
1112 A.D., gives the following description of a Saiva mathe.255 
This is the Kodiyamatha, the abode of the god Kedara and 
a place devoted to the observances of Saiva saints leading 
perpetually the life of celebrate religious students. Another 
inscription dated 1200 A.D. is on a stone tablet standing 
against the wall, or perhaps built into the wall, on the right 
of the god inside a temple of Siva under the name of Soma- 
natha. The sculptures at the top of the stone are, in the 
centre, a liga, with a standing priest, on the proper right, 
the bull Nandi, with the sun above it; and on the proper 
left, a cow and calf, with the moon above them.156 

The importance of the record lies in the fact that it dis- 
closes the name of the person, Ekantada Ramayya, who towards 
the close of the 12th cent. A.D., brought about a revival 
of the worship of Siva which eventually culminated in the 
establishment of a new sect of Siva-bhaktas or worshippers of 
Siva, called technically Vira-Saiva, ie., brave, fierce, or strict 
Saivas, Saiva champions and popularly known as Lingayats 
or Lingawauts, 7.e., those who carry the linga or phallic 
emblem. The Lingayats are outwardly distinguished from 
the ordinary Saivas by the practice of carrying about with 
them a miniature liiga, usually in a silver-box suspended 
from the neck and hanging about the waist.157 


155. Ibid., p. 222— 

Dakshina-kedara-sthanamum Siva-lingapuja-pulaka-sasya-sarasa- 
kedara-sthanamumn-naishthika-brahmacharyya-Siva-munijan-Gnushthana 
nishthita-sthanamum....-~ 

See also Karanbel Stone inscription of Jayasimha (first ed. by 
Dr. Kielhorn in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, pp. 214ff.). In verse 3 
of the inscription there is an interesting dialogue between Parvati and 
Siva, the latter saying that Parvati should refer to the skulls on his head 
as those of men, not of women. 
156. Op.cit., Vol. V, p. 229. 
157. The detailed reference to the Lingayats is found in Basavapurana 
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In this connection, it is interesting to note the origin of 
the Liagayats. The tradition of the sect is embodied in two 
principal sacred writings, the Basavapuréne and Channa- 
basayapurdna.'5® It is said that to a certain Madiraja and 
his wife Madalambika, pious Saivas of the Brahmana caste 
and residents of a place named BagewAadi which is usually 
supposed to be the subdivisional town of that name in the 
Bijapur District, there was borna son, being an incarnation 
of Siva’s bull Nandi, sent to the earth to revive the declining 
Saiva rites, was named Basava.!69 When the usual time of 
investiture had arrived, Basava, then eight years of age, having 
meanwhile acquired much knowledge of Saiva scriptures, 
refused to be invested with the sacred thread, declaring him- 
self a special devotee of Siva, and stating that he had come 
to destroy the distinction of caste. His uncle Baladeva, 
prime-minister of Bijjala, the Kalachuri king, was attracted 


(composed in Sravana Krishna 10, Thursday, of the Saumya-Sarnvatsara, 
Saka-Samvat 1291—29th July, A.D. 1369, Sunday. Channabasavapurana 
appears to have written in Saka Samvat 1507—A.D. 1585-86. See 
GBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 221). The chief characteristics of their faith and 
pfactices are adoration of the lifga and of $iva’s bull Nandi, hostility 
to Brahmanas, disbelief in the transmigration of the soul, contempt for 
child-marriage, and approval and practice of the remarriage of widows. 
They are found chiefly in the Kanarese country; their vernacular is 
Kanarese ; and it is due almost entirely to them that this beautiful, 
highly polished, and powerful language has been preserved, in later times, 
amidst the constant inroads of the Marathas from the North. 
Gf- also inscriptions at Ablur c, 1153 A.D., c. 1200 A.D. (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. V, p. 161); for other Lingayats, See the Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, Vol, XXI, pp. 149-151; for a general account See C. Pp, 
Brown’s ‘Essay on the Creed, Customs, and literature of the Jangamas’ 
in the Madras Journals of Literature and Science, Vol. I1, pp. 143-177. 
158. Abstract of these two works by G. Wiirth were published in 
the J7BBRAS, Vol. VIII, pp. 65-97 and 98-221. 
159. Ibid., p.67—The word basava is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Vrishabha (a bull), i.e., Nandi, the bull on which Siva rides. See Wilson’s 
Descriptive Gatalogue of the Mackenzie Collection, p. 305. 
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by his nephew’s wisdom and piety. He gave Basava his 
daughter Gangadevi or Gangamba in marriage. The Brah- 
manas began to persecute Basava on. account of the novel 
practices propounded by him. Basava consequently left his 
native town, and went to a village named Kapaddi, where 
he spent his early years, receiving instructions there from 
the god Siva in the form of Samgameégvara. 

In Ahichchhatra, Bareilly District, U.P., there are many 
plaques in the Siva temple exhibiting different forms and 
life of the god. The temple was built on the ruins of an 
apsidal temple of Kushana times and its first construction 
may beassigned to the Gupta period.160 Large plaques 
were fixed ina frieze running round its upper terrace. Some 
of them are excellent in workmanship, and considering their 
style it appears that they must have belonged toa period 
between c. A.D. 450 and 650. In this connection, the cons- 
truction of the temple is worth noticing. It is a massive 
brick structure unique of its kind in North India. The plan 
ofthe temple bears close resemblance with that of Buddhist 
stiipas raised in several tiers, diminishing upwards like a 
gigantic staircase.!6! The monument resembling a Siva- 
liiga is identified as an eduka dedicated to Siva.162 

As already stated, the plaques are of great interest for 
their subject-matter appertaining to Siva’s life. His exploits 
with Daksha Prajapati, his father-in-law, the holocaust 
wrought there by his playful gayas, his assumption of the 
terrific form of Bhairava, his peripatetic aspect with the 


160. Ancient India, No. 4, pp. 167-169. 
161. Cf. the sfupa with three terraces (trimedhi) in the Divyavadana 


text (pp. 243ff.). The same style has been referred to in the Vishpu- 
dharmottara-purana (3.74, 1-4); See also A. K. Coomaraswamy, ‘Indian 
Architectural Terms’ in Journal of American Oriental Society, 48 (1928), p. 270 
and the Votive Stupa from Swat valley now in collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. ; 

162. Anearlier reference to numerous edukas worshipped all over 
the country occurs in the Mahabharata (Vana-parva, 110.65-67). 
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begging-bowl in hand, his dalliances with Parvati in the 
renewed marital life, and finally his peaceful form of Dak- 
-shinamirti, the lord of yoga and divine wisdom,!63 


163. AJL, No. 4, p. 168—Plaque No. 298 (2ft. 2in.X2ft. lin.X5in.) 
refers to the Siva-ganas and other gods like Vishnu and Indra. The scene 
may be identified as the sacrifice of Prajapati interrupted by Siva’s ganas. 


The story corroborates with that given in the Mahabharata (Santi-parva, ¥ 


ch. 164), 
Plaque No, 299 (2ft. 2in.X2ft. 3in.X5in.) depicts the Siva-ganas 
scramble for sweets, helping themselves merrily to the 
and gunjhiad—an 


See 


engaged in 
contents of two baskets, containing matichur laddus 
important piece of evidence for the history of Indian sweets. 
Diwyavadana, p. 513, 

Plaque No. 301 (2ft. 3in.XIft. 10in.X4in.) represents a figure of 
Siva as a wandering beggar (Bhikshatana-murti). He holds a bowl 
(bhiksha-patra) in the left hand. 

In No. 10163, the distinguishing symbol of ‘urdhva-liiga (erect 
membrum virile) shows him to be Siva as Lakuliga. No. 10170 presents 
another Dakshinamirti of Siva. Knowledge is called dakshina, and Siva 
as the highest yogi and lord of wisdom, is conceived of in this special 
aspect, immersed in meditation in a selected spot of the Himalayas 
(Gopinatha Rao, op.cit., Vol II, pp. 274, 277). The female figure, adoring 
Siva with folded hands seems to be Parvati herself. No. 10198 presents 
an interesting description of the god. Inthis the male figure is secn 
kissing his partner by drawing the latter’s lower lip between his lips 
(adharasudh@-pana). The scene may be related to Siva’s amours with 
Parvati after their re-union, which forms a subject of elaborate descrip- 
tion in the Kumdrasambhava of Kalidasa. 

A fragmentary Pratihara inscription (Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 173- 
174) refers to the Kalyana festival (Siva’s marriage with Parvati, ref, 
Kalyanasundara-marti of Siva). It is usual to celebrate the marriage of 
the god and his consort every year and this annual festival is called 


Kalyanotsava. Kittel in his Kannada-English Dictionary gives the 


meaning of Kalyana a festival (marriage). 
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CHAPTER II 
* ASCETIG AND BEGGAR 
The conception of Siva asa beggar is closely associated 


with his ascetic form. It is plausible that the idea of the 
god as a beggar, which is found generally in the Puranic 


and medieval, as also the modern, literature of Eastern and - 


Northern India, has perhaps developed out of his yogic 
leaning. The character of an Indian yogt was attached to 
this god from a very early period.!* He is the arch ascetic 
of India, the mahayogt, in whom is centred the highest 
perfection of austere penance and abstract meditation. By 
yogic practices he performs marvels and miracles and 
through yoga he acquires the highest spiritual knowledge.1%© 
This is one of his most popular forms. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, Siva is represented generally in 
his phallic emblem (liga); but in the anthropomorphic 
form, he usually appears as an ascetic clad in tiger- or 
elephant-skin (kfittidsa) with matted locks (jafa), rosary 
(rudraksha) or trident (trisila) in hand, wearing snake 
ornaments (sarpa-bhushana), having his body smeared with 
ashes (bhasma or vibhiiti) and practising austerities (tapas) 
ina remote place on the Himalayan range. In the Puranic 
literature, the form which was conceived about him, is very 
much similar to that of the Buddha in meditation (Dhyanz 
Buddha).!6° The Mohenjo-daro seals depicting the figure 


164. The deer-skin seat of the god and his yogic posture (as found 
in the Indus valley relic) are the two unequivocal features left, and these 
prove nothing more than the antiquity of yoga, a system of physical 
discipline and mental magic (Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. II, p..67). 

165,“ Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 297. 

166. Cf, Bihar and Java images of the Buddha (No. A 25147) and 
Siva (JA 13) in Indian Museum: Collection, see pl. Nos. V & VI). 
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of a god sitting in yoga posture tell us that the origin of the 
idea of Siva in meditation ( yogindra) possibly belongs to the 
pre-Aryan religious life and that it was gradually fused with 
the Puranic concept. We, however, get two forms of Siva. 
On the one hand, he is wrathful (ghora), noisy (bhairava) 
and furious (rudra) and, on other, peaceful (aghora), bene- 
ficient (Siva) and calm (dakshina). It is in the latter aspect 
that we find the ascetic spirit in Siva. 

Before describing in detail the ascetic aspect of the god, 
it will not be out of place to mention here the evolution of 
asceticism in the country. As it has been seen and will be 
discussed in detail afterwards, the yogic aspect of asceticism 
Was prevalent in the Indus Valley, the civilization of which 
area must have flourished much earlier than the period of 
the Vedas, That is to say, asceticism was current among 
the pre-Aryan settlers of this country. The ascetic has 
always been held here in the highest esteem, and ascetic 
practices have been widely prevalent from the earliest times, 
A yogi or ascetic tries to keep himself aloof from the conta- 
minating touches of the world because he believes that, by 
disciplining. the body and mind in this way, the union of the 
individual soul ( jiyaima) with the Absolute Soul (paramatmda) 
is possible. Thus, the thought that essentially underlies the 
Indian conception of asceticism, and prompts the adoption 
of ascetic life, is the desire to escape from the bondage 
(bandhana) of worldly life (sathsara) and thereby to secure 
release or salvation (moksha). The Rigvedic people wished 
to live a happy and healthy life with a prosperous home ; 
they were afraid of heavenly beings whom they used to 
please by offering oblations. The idea of asceticism or of the 
renunciation of the worldly life did not creep in their minds, 
In the hymns of the Rigveda, therefore, the word ‘tapas’ has 
But ‘tapas’!§7 is indefinitely associated in 


little importance, 
the Upanishads with the third dsrama. ie., Vanaprastha 


167.  Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 8.109-12. 


the FS 
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and people; during this.period, embrace the life of an 
anchorite in the, forest, The Atharyayeda'®8 and the Taitti- 
riya, Samhita\69 speak of the extraordinary power of tapas. 
The classical ;example, which.jis the most convincing to 
Hindu thought is found.in the story of rivalry and hostile 
encounters, of VaSsistha’ and Visvamitra.!70 The idea of 
asceticism' is highly,‘recognised in the Bhagavadgita, »Accor= 
ding to» this work, the essence..of ascetic practices,is not 
painful mortification of; the). body, ‘but the) abnegation of 
selfish: desires and the: sacrificé’of selfish inclination and love 
of ease in the cause of righteousness. and devotion. to the 
Supreme God.!7! . In the Mahabharata, descriptions of ithe 
hermit .andofthe ascetic are found, and they agree, almost 
with those of Manu.!729 In the Rémadyana, Rama renounces 


the world’ and lives the life of. an ascetic on the bank of the, 


Godavari.!73 The idea of an ascetic is best expressed in 
in the Brhaddragyaka Upanishad which. says.that the prac- 
tical way of realising the Absolute (parabrahma) is by 
renunciation. He, who passes; beyond hunger and _ thirst, 
beyond sorrow and delusion, beyond’. old age and death, 


168, 2.77.2: 

169. 4.13.3. 

170, Visvamitra, a Kshatriya and a very powerful and wealthy king, 
was overthrown and put to confusion at every point by the might of the 
Brahmanas’ incantations and magical devices. Humbled and enraged 
beyond measure, Visvamitra had recourse to tapas, and by the most severe 
and protected austerities compelled the gods to grant him the status of 
a Bratmana, thus placing him on a level with his adversary, Vagistha. 
The story undoubtedly represents the rivalry of the two great orders or 
castes, the priestly and the warrior ; but it also points to the conception 
of the omnipotent strength of tapas, which could bridge the gulf, and lift 
the Kshatriya to the level of the Brahmana (Miir, op.cit., Vol. VI, 
pp- 176-79). 

171, 6.2; 12.3.—‘Rennuciation is devotion! (yoga) and:'he who is 
homeless, of a steady mind and full of devotion, is dear to me.’ 

172. Ibid., 12.199, 243; Baudhayana Dharmasutra, 2.22, 

173. Aranya Kapda, 6.48. 





| 
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overcomes all sorts of worldly desires and’lives:'the life of 
a mendicant.!7*: Kalidasa states: that, when-Raghu grew old 
and became a mendicant’ (yati), he installed his sonon the: 
throne and stayéd’ in’a cottage outside:the ‘capital. -In this 
context, the! poet draws) a strikirig contrast between the old 
king who turned ascetic and’the prince who became king.175 
The “Asramayasika-parva of the great epici!states: that Sam: 
buka ‘was* buried as an ascetic ; this‘indicates thdt even the 
Sidras could® follow’ the pore modetof life.176: In’ the 
Malavikagnimitra. Kalidasa says” that: thé) learned: ‘Kausiki> 
wore the'garb of an ascetié,177 91.) fl) 3 

The general’ trend of Hinduism was against women adop= 
ting ‘thé homeless or ascetic ‘life. But, later, we‘ find that 
there’ is’ the order of’ ‘nuns’ in’ Buddhism and: women 
playing’an’ important role ‘in the-Tantric cult. | Although one 
of the principal rules for’a’yati:was that he should leave his 
wife and home and never ‘think of ‘sexualb.enjoyment or revert 
tothe life of a householder, the’ women-folk could neither 
be debarred ‘from ‘adopting the’ ascetic’ life,' nor could'they 
be avoided. The ‘subject-matter of! the ‘old Bengali charya- 
padas is highly mystical, centering round the esoteric 
doctrines and erotic and yogic theories and practices of the 
Sahajiya school of Buddhism and it is seen that the part played 
by women in this ‘school is nonetheless important.’ Records 
say that Bengal was, during and after the Gupta’ period, the 
home of a body of learned Brahmanas and Buddhist monks 
(Bhikshus) and nuns (Bhikshunis). whose livelihood was made 
easy and secure.by private, or royal charitys, A notable 
evidence in thisrespect.is furnished by nee s accountofa 
monastery at Tamralipti. 178 eae! 


Atitup. 


174, 3.4.13 4.5.2. 

175. » RaghuvamSa, 3.14-18, 

176. 15.26. i 

177. 1.14. 

178. Life of Hiuen Tsang, tr. Beal, S., intro., pp. xi-xiv, 
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The yogic attitude of Siva can be gleaned from one of the 
faience seals unearthed at Mohenjo-daro by Mackay in 
1930.79 The figure is described as three-faced, seated in the 
yogic pose with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, 
and face downwards,!8 and he is surrounded by animals. 
Marshall’s observations, in this connection, are very interest- 
ing.!81 In the Mahabharata Siva’s mild form represents him 


179. Mackay, E., Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. II, pl. 
xciv., p- 420. 

180. ‘This peculiar sitting posture is known as Kurmasana. 

181. About this figure Marshall observes, “iva is pre-eminently 
the prince of yogis, whence his name Mahatapah and Mahayogi, the typical 
ascetic and self-mortifier. 
the pre-Aryan population..... Siva is not only the prince of yogis, he is also 
the lord of beasts (Pasupati) and it is seemingly in reference to this aspect 
of his nature that the four animals—the elephant, tiger, rhinocerds and 
puffalo'are grasped about him:.....””. The four animals may represent 
the four quarters, as‘on the capital of the Agoka column (C.H.J., Vol..1, 
p. 68). In later days, the horns on the head of the Indus god_ took the 
form of trifula or trident and in that guise it continued to be a special 
attribute of Siva... We have, then, on this seal a god whose distinguish- 
ing attributes proclaim him the prototype, in his most’ essential aspects 
of the historic Siva (Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Valley Givilization, Vol. 1, 
pP- 53-56). Y 

If the figure on the seal is taken to be that of Siva we can readily 
assume the yogic association of the god froma very early period. In 
this connection, it may not be out of place to mention the contrary 
views of a modern scholar, who thinks that the god is neither three-faced 
nor even human-faced but that the whole form, though apparently 
human, is a combination of various animals and, in reality itis a master- 
piece of camouflage and deception (Sastri, K.N., New. light on the Indus 
Civilization, Vol. 1, p.8). Yet, according to another scholar, the three 
faces of the god may be ‘a syncretic form of three deities into one ; 
because the conception of the triad or trinity isa very old one in India 
and it was equally old in Mesopotamia ; it is more likely that the god 
was provided with a plurality of faces in token of his all-secing nature’ 
(Gultural Heritage of India, Vol II, p. 66). 

The view of Mackay with regard to a figure of another seal is also 


Like Saivism itself, yoga had its origin among 
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as a brahmachart or chaste Brahmanical scholar, but his self- 
mortification is of the horrible type and sets an example for 
the worst excesses of an Indian sadhu or fakir.'82 During 
the time! of meditation, Siva becomes the most fearful and 
indignant and it was at such a stage that he burnt _Kamadeva 
to ashes by a single glance from the.eye in the midst of the 
forehead. Again, it is because of. his absolute forgetfulness 
that the most suitable place which he can find in his wander- 
ings is none other than the burning ghat, (Smasdna) ; it is 
perhaps with the cremation ground that he is fond of ashes 
and bears a skull in his hand. It is for this reason that 
the god gets one of his epithets as bhola (one who forgets 
everything). Siva also stands on one foot (ekapada) for a 
thousand years and undergoes penance on the Himavat. 
In this connection, Keith observes, ‘ali this is done for the 
good of the world, but it affords a precedent for the most 
painful renunciation and the most appaling austerities, there 
are the features which endure Siva to the Brahman as an ideal 
of the true yogi, ascetic’?, 183 

The description of Siva practising dhydna-yoga is found 
in the Kumdrasambhava.'8+ Siva is represented in human 
form living in the Himalayas alongwith Parvati, sometimes 
in the act of trampling on or destroying demons, wearing 
round his neck a serpent, a necklace of skulls and furnished 
with other external emblems, such asa white bull on which 
he rides, a trident, tiger's or elephant’s skin, rattle, noose, 
etc,'85 The idea behind Siva’s adopting the life of an ascetic 


interesting. According to him, what has been described as a probable 
Uurdhvalinga feeture of the figure on Seal No. 420 is absent on Seal No, 222 
where the figure appears to be wearing a very short piece of Join-cloth 
comparable with laiguti frequently worn by yogis ‘and sannyasis, and also 
by beggars, of this country (op.cit., Vol. II, p. 401). 

182. Mahabharata, 8.121. 

183, Mythology of All Races, Vol. VI, p. 113. 

184, 4,38-46, 

185, Wilkins, Indian Wisdom, pp. 321-25, 
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is to teach men by his examples the power to be obtained by 
penance thereby learning the great virtue of abstract medi- 
tation by which one can lead oneself to the loftiest spiritual 
knowledge, the union of the individual soul with the absolute. 
Monistic belief, however, forms the basis of the Saiva- 
siddhanta of the South. In Northern India also, the various 
sects believe in the oneness of the individual soul and the 
godhead.!8% The practices of some of these sects emphasize the 
need for torturing the flesh to elevate the soul.!8? The authors 
of the old Bengali Charydpadas are among the 84 siddkas or 
miracle-working saints and teachers who are honoured by the 
Mahayana Buddhists of Nepal and Tibet, and some of them, 
Lui-pa, Kanha-pa and Jalandhar-pa, are still regarded in 
Northern India as great Saivite yogis. 

In this connection, a legend from the Vamana-purdna is 
worth quoting. In it Siva’s life as an ascetic is revealed. 
Parvati, once oppressed with violent heat, said to her lord, 
«Q Ia, the heat increases in violence and you have no house 


186. Keith, Mythology of All Races, Vol. VI, pp. 102-06, 

187, Thomas, Hindu Religion, Customs and Manners, pp. 29-30, 384-85 : 
The Bahikathas tear their bodies with knives and daggers, The Kanphatas 
slit the ears of their novices at the initiation ceremony. The Abheras 
feed on carrion and excreta, and the Kapalikas use a human skull for a 
drinking bowl, the Akasamukhas go about looking at the sky without turn- 
ing their faces; and the Urdhvabahus keep their hands always lifted up. 
The Avadkutas who are all sannyasis, draw their inspiration from the 
teachings of the Siddhas. Advayavajra was known as Avadhuti-pada (H. P. 


Sastri, Advayavajra Satngraha, p. 11). The very name of the Sect indicates 


that it follows the Buddhist method of yoga in which an exact knowledge of 
the nadi called Avadhuti is essential. There is another sect known as Dandi 
who is very much akin toa Saiva-yogi. Membership of this sect is open to all 
irrespective of caste and creed. They usually wear a necklace of rudraksha, 
and some, in place of the ordinary salmon-coloured robes, a familiar 
dress worn by the yogis or sadhus, carry the skin of a tiger. They avoid 
meat and do not drink spirits, but are great smokers of ganja or hemp. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that the Saivite rosaries are 
composed of 32 or 64 rudraksha berries (Eleocoupus ganitrus), The Dandis 
sometimes wear strings of human teeth (dantamila). 


4 
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in which we may stay for protection against wind and heat.” 
In reply, Siva said that ‘he is without a shelter and is a_cons- 
tant wanderer in forests’. Having thus spoken, Siva remained 
with Parvati during the hot season under the shade of trees. 
After summer, the rainy season approached. On seeing the 
clouds, Parvati entreated Siva to build a house on the Kailasa. 
Thereon Siva replied, “O my beloved, I have no money for 
the construction of a house, nor do I possess anything but a 
tiger’s (or clephant’s) skin for garments, and serpents for my 
ornaments.” Parvati became unnerved and asked her hus- 
band if they would have to pass the rainy season under the 
shade of trees, Siva replied in the affirmative and consoled 
her by saying that they would cover their bodies with the 
sheets of clouds, and no rain would fall on her tender body. 
Siva thus fixed his abode in the clouds with the daughter of 
Daksha and hence became celebrated in heaven under the 
name of Jimutaketu (one whose banner is the cloud),188 
When the rains were over, Siva and Parvati took up their 
abode on Mount Mandara.!89 
As has been pointed out above, there are innumerable 
references to the yogic or ascetic aspect of Siva in the early 
Indian religious literature, e.g., in the Vedas, the Brahmanas, 
the Upanishads, the Epics and the Puranas.!9° Now, we shall 


188. Rudra’s association with the clouds and winds in the Vedas is 
noteworthy in this connection. 

189, Vamana-purana, 8.48-61 : for the English translation see Wilson, 
Hindu Mythology, pp. 278-88. 

190. In the Mahabharata the ascetic character of the god can be seen 
in several places. Inthe AnuSasana-parva (4, 38) he is said to be Jatilo 
brahmachiri cha lokanam hita kamya, i.e. the god goes with matted hair and 
practices austerity for the benefit of mankind. In the Drona-parva (121, 
139) he is called munda (shaved) ; the shaved head is a characteristic of an 
ascetic. In the same book (7.320) he is called tapasam yonih, the womb of 
penance. In the Santi-parva (224-28), Mahadeva is said to have under- 
taken penance on the Himavat. He is also valkala-jinavasa (7.124), 
clothed in’ bark and skin, It is said that he stood on one foot fora 
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see how far this yogic attitude of the god can be gleaned from 
medieval Indian literature. In this context, one important 
point to note is that the stories in the medieval works in this 
respect are sometimes taken or adapted from the early litera- 
ture. We shall take up for discussion in this connection 
specially the Bengali and Hindi literature. In Bengal, we 
have works like the Sivayana, Sivasankirtana and Margala- 
kauya. There are two important works belonging to the 
Sivdyana group, one written by Ramakrishna Kavichandra 
and the other by Rameévara Bhattacharya, the latter, it is 
said, was composed about a century later (¢. 1750 A.D.) 
than the former (c, 1650 A.D.).191 

In Kavichandra’s Sjvdyana, Siva’s ascetic form is first 
described in the Daksha-Sivaninda section. Daksha, Siva’s 
father-in-law, being offended by the discourteous manners 
of Siva, abuses his son-in-law. Although Daksha calls Siva 
here an ascetic he has great doubt as to whether Siva follows 
Strictly the rules of Indian asceticism. At this stage, Daksha 
is inimical to Siva and thinks that the ascetic form taken by 
his son-in-law is nothing but a pretension.!92_ According to 


thousand years (12.304). -He is called smasanavasin (10.84), i.e. he who 
lives at crematories. He is chitibhasmapriya (12.141), he who is fond of 


ashes from the funeral pyre and kapalahasta (12.143), he who holds a 
skull in his hand. 


191. See Sivayana by Ramakrishna Kavichandra published by Bahgiya 
Sahitya Parishad, 1931. 
192. Kavichandra, op.cit., pp. 54-57 : when other gods sing in praise 
of Siva, Daksha becomes sad and remarks : 
nischay balite nare char asram / 
tapasvi balay nai taper niyam || 
Sire jat@ dhare beta nahin pare vastra | 
tapasvi haiya kare dhare nani astra |/ 
He (Siva) does not know any rule of asceticism, yet he calls himself an 
ascetic. The devil wears matted locks and remains undressed and even 
taking an ascetic form he holds various weapons in his hand. Siva’s 
ascetic garb, according to’ Daksha, is only a mockery. 
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Daksha, Siva cannot be a true ascetic because he has not 
embraced vénaprastha; he is not a celibate because he holds 
a woman in one half of his body and although he lives in 
the crematorium he cannot be called an ascetic because he 
has always a strong attachment for household life ; moreover, 
unlike a true yogi he is vainglorious and haughty. Thus, 
Daksha decides not to invite his son-in-law of dubious 
character to his great sacrifice.193 

Contrary to Daksha, Narada, in the Narader-upadesa 
section of the same work, holds Siva’s true ascetic form before 


193. Ibid, p. 56: this may be a sarcastic remark on theclass of 
ascetic who do nefarious deeds, The Kirma-purana (4.81-88) gives an 
interesting account of a dialogue between Dadhichi and Daksha in 
connection with the sacrifice. Daksha states that no portion of a sacrifice 
is ever allotted to Siva, and no prayers are directed to be addressed to 
him, or to his bride. : 

sarwveshevahi yajneshu na bhagah parikalpitah | 

na mantra bharyya sardhatn Sankarasyeti neshyate |] 
While Dadhichi apparently evades the objection, and claims a share for 
Rudra, as one with the Sun, who is undoubtedly hymned by the several 
ministering priests of the Vedas: sa Stuyate sahasramsuh sa@magadhvaryyu- 
hotribhik pasyainam Visvakarmmanam Rudram murttitrayimayam. 

This difference of opinion as regards Siva’s share in the sacrifice 
is not to be found in Kavichandra’s work. Another interesting episode 
in relation to the sacrifice is also absent in this work. This episode, 
referred to in the Vishnu-purana (5.78-98), is about the gods’ seeking 
permission from Siva to attend the sacrifice performed by Daksha. 
The Purana says that when Daksha commenced a holy sacrifice on the 
side of the Himalaya, at the sacred spot of Gangadvara (Haridwar or the 
place where the Ganges descends to the planes), frequented by the Rishis, 
the gods, in order to assist at this solemn rite came with Indra, as their 
head, to Siva, and intimated their purpose and having received his 
permission, departed in their splendid chariots to Gangadvara, 

The above episodes of the two Puranas evince the importance of 
Siva and the humiliating behaviour shown by Daksha towards Siva, 
as referred toin some of the Puranas and in the Mahabharata (4.2.8), 
undoubtedly the creation of the anti-Saivites. See Bhagavata:purana, 2,7, 
See also Ramayana, 1.66.7 ; 1-68. 


: 


q 
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Menaka, wife of Himalaya and. mother of Uma, when he 
divulges the glorious future of the new-born babe (Uma). 
Narada says that Menaka is fortunate enough to get Uma as 
her daughter because Uma will have Siva as her husband. 
He then narrates the ascetic qualitiés of the great god. Siva, 
after Sati’s death in the great sacrifice, arranged. by Daksha, 
was deeply aggrieved, and is still in meditation on the peak 
of the Himalayas completely detaching himself from worldly 
affairs. Narada then describes, at length, the attitude and 
dress of Siva which resemble those of a yogi. He says that 
Siva is practising austerities ; he is naked, holding Ganga in 
his braided hair with the half-crescent moon on his forehead. 
He wears a garland of skulls and wraps his body with tiger- 
skin, the king of snakes, Vasuki, decks his body like an orna- 
ment. But he has neither his mount, the bull, with him nor 
any of his attendants accompanies him. He has given away 
all his weapons and attendants to Nandi for guarding Kailasa. 
The picture thus drawn about Siva by Narada presents the 
god asa true yogi. It appears that the god has truly forsaken 
all worldly attachments and has been chosen to live the 
secluded life of a yogi. Although the description, in general, 
would have scared any prospective mother-in-law, Narada 
advises Menaka to give her daughter in marriage with 
Siva.194 

Again, we find Siva in the ascetic form when the poet 
relates the incident leading to the killing of the demon 
Taraka. The story is narrated in detail as to how the gods 
assembled to find out a way of killing the demon under the 
leadership of Indra, how Kamadeva was chosen to disturb 
Siva’s meditation and how ultimately the god of love was 
burnt down to ashes by the fury of the ascetic god. The 
different sections relating to the incident are Taraka-badher- 
updya,  Indrer-anurodha, | Kamer-abhayadana, _—‘Ratir-nishedha 
and Madana-bhashma. Among these sections, the Ratir- 


194, Kavichandra, op.cit., p. 73, vv. 24-36. 
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nishedha -section-: presents.-a -clear. picture of the ascetic: - ~~ 


Siva. 


his deep -penance: and became invincible.- ‘Thereafter, the 
demon bégan to oppress-the' three worlds, When the gods: of 
the heaven came to know that the demon could be killed 
only by a son born to Siva, they felt embarrassed, because 
at this time, Siva like a true yogi, was practising severe 
austerities on the Himalayas. The gods apprehended that 
there was no chance of any son being born to Siva as long 
as the latter would remain in meditation. At last, Indra 
found out a way to disturb the god’s meditation.!%5 He sent 
Kama to do this job. Rati, Kama’s wife, tried, in vain, to 
dissuade her husband from undertaking this venture. She 
reminded Kamadeva of the terrible consequence that would 
follow. Rati’s words to her husband, as expressed by the 
poet of the Sivayana, present Siva as a perfect yogi. She 
was afraid to allow her husband to appear before Siva lest 
the god’s anger would destroy her husband.!*6. In this 
connection, her description of Siva is worthy of note.197 


195. Op.cit., p. 75, vv. 81-82 : 
Brahmaloka haite Indra karila vidaya | 


bhangite Siver dhyan chintila upaya |/ 
See also Kalidasa, Meghaduta, 2.16-30. 
196. Op.cit., vv. 92-98 : Rati says to Kama : 
ei karye Gile Indrer anurodhe | 
sarvanasa hae pachhe Saikarer krodhe |/ 
197. Ibid., vv. 104-08 : 
dekhaha Siver tanu sphatika dhaval | 
sathsarer chhitya tahe dekhite nirmal /1 
Jogete achhen Rudra basi padmasane | 
drishti sanchare tar tejer kirane |/ 
sahasra phanay chhatra dharen Vasuki / 
agnisikha bahe jena jatajuta dekhi |/ 
lalate chandrama dekhi visada ujjval | 
dhyanete nimagna dekha lochana sakal i/ 


Taraka, son ‘of Kagyapa and. Danu,: pleased Brahma by. : 


SO est 
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In one place, Kavichandra follows:old works like Kalidasa’s 
Kumdrasambhava and presents Parvati as an ascetic. Parvati 
in order to get Siva as her husband follows a long course ‘of ° 
severe penance.!98 When she is in meditation, Siva himself 
appears there one day as a brahmana-yogt to see how far 
the daughter of Himalaya is true to her devotion. The 
section depicting Siva’s appearance in the garb of an ascetic 


paicha varnete dekha oi panchamukh | 

adbhut Siver murti dekhite kautuk |/ 

sarper bhushan dekha angad kundal | 

megher varnete oi galay garal |] 

utlan jugal hasta chaturbhuj rupe | 

ar dui haste dekha akshamala jape |/ 

digambara vega dekha haichhe samadhi | 

ei to samaye tumi n@ haiyo bad: |/ 
Rati says to her husband to behold the crystal-like body of Siva in which 
the whole world is reflected. He is seated on a lotus-seat and is in 
meditation. Everything around is visible by the flames radiating from 
his body. Vasuki holds the canopy by spreading out its thousand hoods. 
His matted hair looks like flames of fire. One can see the clear moon 
shining on his forchead. His eyes are fixed. Everyone will be surprised 
to see such an image of Siva. Rati further says that Siva’s body is decked 
with snakes as armlets and earrings. The colour of his neck is blue 
because he has swallowed poison. He has four hands of which two are 
uplifted and with the other two he is muttering prayers with beads. 
He is sky-clad and is in meditation. Rati dissuades her husband to 
disturb the god at this time. 

198. This topic, dealt with in many other medieval works, has been 

discussed elsewhere in the pages of the thesis. 

There was perfection in the physical beauty of Parvati. But, in 
the matter of the fruition of her love for a great yogi like Siva, the fragile 
physical beauty was not enough. She must go through the hardest 
penance in order that she might make her love fruitful. It is only the 
spiritual glory and spiritual attainment of spiritual beauty, beauty 
attained by self-control and the attainment of moral height that can 
become permanent and eternal (Das Gupta, S: N., History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Vol.1, Intro. p. xxx). See pl. No. VII: the object is in the 
Musée Guimet (Paris) collection.: 
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braéhmdna-is called Brahmana-vest-Siva (Siva’in the garb: of 
a Bradhmana). When Parvati was in meditation a brahmana 
with matted hair came to the hermitage. He had white 
complexion, a thread on the shoulder and was dressed like a 
celibate. His body was luminous as a result of penance. 
He had a girdle of rudraksha and was wearing a piece of 
deer-skin. He was holding an akshamala in hand and had 
put grass between the fingers. From his appearance it seemed 
that he was a sage versed in the Vedas and very bold.199 This 
description undoubtedly points to the ascetic character of 
the god. 

In order to dissuade Parvati from continuing her penance 
Siva, as a yogi, speaks ill of the person whom Parvati has 
chosen to be her husband and for winning whom she is prac- 
tising austerities. In this respect, Siva uses harsh words but 
in the course of the dialogue, some remarks, made by him, 
truly represent his ascetic character. He says that the habit 
and dress of the person are very similar to those of an ascetic. 
Moreover like an Indian sadhu he begs from door to door. 
He warns Parvati to consider these things before she continues 
the penance.200 

That Parvati knows the ascetic character of her future 
husband is clear from her remark about Siva to Nandi, From 

her remark it appears that she likes this ascetic quatily of the 


199. Kavichandra, op.cit., pp. 45-46 : 
hena kale tapovane ek jatadhari | 
Subhra anga stitra kandhe ves brahmachari |/ 
tapasyar (phale) jyotirmay kalevara | 
kuser mekhala kati ajin ambara |/ 
karete rudrakshamala atigulete darbha | 
veda visdrada rishi badai pragalbha |/ 
200. Ibid, Chhadmavesir-Sivaninda, vv. 21-26 : 
smasaner bhasma Siver kasturi chandana | 
uydghracharma pare Hara n@ nila vasana // 
digambar haiya nache nahe base laj | 
linga puja laiya balay devaraj // 
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god.201 Like Parvati, both Menaka. and Himalaya think 
only the ascetic form of their prospective son-in-law. With 
this idea in their mind, they fee] embarrassed to’ see any 
person in yogic dress lest they fail to recognize Siva from 
among the persons with such dress. Menaka, therefore, warns 
her husband to remain alert to trace Siva among the ascetics 
coming daily to their house.702 From this, we get a glimpse 
of Indian social life. Menaka, being an Indian mother, 
is disturbed at the prospect of an ascetic husband for her only 
daughter. She is all the more purturbed because her daughter 
is bent on marrying the ascetic. The last verse of the section, 
as quoted below, points to the temperament of the mother 
who is not at all happy for the choice of her daughter. The 
father, on the contrary, has no despiteful feeling towards his 
daughter’s choice. In fact, from the mother’s remark 
we see that it is Himalaya who has helped Parvati 
to make the, choice. It may be that the father, being an 
inhabitant of the mountain, has no dislike towards the ascetic 
god whose abode is also on the mountain. The Siver- 
chhalana section of the same work presents the story, narrated 
in early Sanskrit works, that when the mountain-god finds 
the flowers, which he offered to Harihara in the Ganges, are 
on the body of the person whom he has kept confined he 
understands that the yogi is no other than Siva himself,203 


kandhe siddha jhuli tar nitya mage bhiksha | 

thate janiha Gauri dhaner pariksha |/ 

[siddha jhuli =a satchel) generally carried by sadhus] 
201. Op.cit., Gaurir-rudrakalimurti-dharana, vv. 64-65 : 

tomar thakur yogi Bhola Mahesvar | 

tar tare Gmar tilek nahi dar |/ 
202. Op.cit., Siver-bandhanadasa, vv. 13-16 : 

kanyare karale tumi Siva upasana | 

dhariya Harer mirti Gyise kata jana |] 

yogi haya kare rajkumarir as | 

kahe asambhav katha nayi kare tras |/ 
203. Op.cit., vv. 10-11: 

dekhila yogir gay sei pushpa abhikhay gangajale jata Kaila puja | 
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After ‘his r mar ge also, Siva’ cannot get rid of his ascetic 
habits. The author of the work,. we are dealing with, says 
that Siva’s martiagé ends” “happily and ‘everyone ‘is satisfied. 
Siva and Par 











becomes eager to perform yoga and at the end of the sixteenth 
day of his marriage he bathes in the Alakananda very early 
in the morning and decides to practise yoga again. He enters 
the inner compartment, sits down on the golden altar and 
spreads ashes over his body. Wearing a tiger-skin he sits in 
padmasana and taking a vow of silence he plunges into 
meditation.204 

In these lines the poet perhaps suggests that it is not 
possible for the ascetic god, a truc ascetic, to change his habit. 
This change, the poet says, has a considerable influence on 
Parvati, who, being an ideal of Indian womanhood, decides 
to follow the footsteps of her husband and herself embraces 
the life of an ascetic. The ascetic life is not a new thing to 
her, because she already practised yoga to win her husband. 
She dresses herself in tiger-skin and by giving up all orna- 
ments she wraps her body with the bark ofatree. And, 
being thus dressed, she begins her meditation.205 

We have aleady discussed in the preceding pages that 
asceticism in India has wonderful powers. The verses 27-30 
of the Siver-yogasadhana section exhibit such extraordinary 


204. Op.cit., Siver-yogasadhana, vv. 9-14 : 


* * * * 
sei autahpure Gsi suvarna vedite basi 
vibhuti makhila sab ange [ 
paridhan vyaghra-kyitti padmasane mauna uy itti 
dhyan dhari rahila Isan | 
205. Ibid., vv. 14-18: 


Parvati dekhia pati haila saman brati 
vyGghracharma kaila paridhan | 
chhadila bhushan vas mekhala kuser pas 


vakal uttari achhadan |/ 


ti also spend’ for several amourous days; ~ 
but gradually Siva’s ascetic temperament revives. He 


ee 
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power of Siva’s yoga. The god continues severe penance along~ ~:" 


with his bride, as-a result of which the mountain region is 


flooded with radiance and the pebbles and stones. around ‘the 


mountain grow luminous... The precious gems and: ‘stones like 
ruby, diamond and saphire shine and all the six ‘seasons 
appear, at a time, in the region and the whole forest is filled 
with fruits and flowers.206 

Siva’s ascetic temperament sometime brings in calamity 
to his family. In the Puranas, the Epics and the Mangala 
Kavyas, a householder’s life is attributed to the god who is 
better known for his asceticism. A greater part of the Sjva- 
Janas deal with the homely life of the ascetic god. There 
we see that Parvati often quarrels with Siva who, it appears, 
cannot adjust himself to the household atmosphere. This 
is because he cannot dissociate himself absolutely from his 
ascetic habits. In the Durgar-Kondalopakhyan section of 
this work, we find Siva indifferent in taking any interest in 
household affairs. The whole family is starving; yet he 
remains in meditation,207 The quarrel between Parvati and 
Siva, as we shall see later, isa popular subject in the Mayigala- 
Kauyas and the Sivdyanas. It may be that the poets of these 
works intend to say that the two lives, the life of a householder 
(grihi) and that of an ascetic (yogi), are poles asunder, the 
twain can never meet and that if anyone tries to fuse the two 


206, Ibid., vv. 27-30: 
Siver taper teje Sobha haila giriraje 
Jyotirmay jata dhatu sila | 
dipti kare mahaushadhi ratna padmarag adi 
vidtir manikya hira nila |] 
chhay yitu himachale murtiman sei kale 
bhale phule van susobhita [ 
207. Op.cit., vv. 5-8: 
nahi dhan nahi dhanya sakal bhandar stinya 
devata bhakshya nahi sudha | 
Sarvaige bhushan bhogi dhyanete ackhen yogi 
Karttika Ganesa haila kshudha || 
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together, i.e., to make a compromise between the two, the 
-result is confusion and disruption, Is it because of this 
conflicting. feeling that the greater part of the home life of 
‘Parvati is disturbed and wrought in quarrels ? 

In Rameévara’s Sivasankirtana28 there are references to” 
Siva’s ascetic aspect ; but the author of this work, unlike 
Kavichandra, the author of the Sivdyana, is not very parti- 
cular in depicting the ascetic quality of the god. A faint 
touch of asceticism is noticed when the god, hearing his wife 
Sati’s death, is found determined to renounce the world and 
embrace the life of an ascetic.209 The same idea we get in 
another verse which says that Siva rubs his body with ashes 
and in the memory of Sati he makes the crematorium his 
dwelling place.2!0 

In the next section entitled Daksher-chhagmunda-dharan, 
Siva, after adopting the life of an ascetic, is seen to perform 
austerities.2!! In the Chhadmavesi-Siver-upadesa section 
also, we find Siva appearing in the form of an ascetic before 
Parvati who was performing austerities in order to satisfy the 
god. Siva takes pity on Parvati, approaches her and begins 
to converse with her.?!2 Here it is interesting to note that 
the god, inspite of having many other forms, likes to appear 


208. According to D. C. Sen the Sivayana (the song of Siva) was 
written by Rameévra about 1750 A.D. (Variga Sahitya Parichaya, Vol. 1, 
p- 16). Asutosh Bhattacharyya says that, at Karnagadh, six miles from 
Midnapur, there was a temple of Mahamaya founded by Yasovanta and 
in this temple Ramegvara used to mutter Sivamantras in yogasana (Bangla 
Maigala Kavyer Itihasa, p. 97). ! 

209. Ramesvara, Sivasankirtana, Dakshayajna-dhvarnsa, v. 404 : 

Gpane satir Soke haila vikal | 
Sankar vairagya jan chhadiya sakal |/ 
210. Ibid., v. 413: 
chitabhashma gay makhya kaila sannyas | 
Satir smarane kaila smasan nivas |/ 
211. Op.cit. vv. 502-04. 
212. Op.cit., vv. 613-14. 
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before Parvati as an ascetic for testing the truth of Parvati’s 
devotion, From the same section we come to know that 
because of continuous addiction to asceticism even Siva’s body 
smells like that of a yogi. The poet jestingly says that so 
bitter is the smell of his body at this stage that even Yama, 
the god of death, cannot stand near him.2!3 

Bharatachandra in his Annadamargala has not forgotten 
to mention this special characteristic of Siva. We get a clear 
glimpse of this feature of the god when the poet describes the 
god’s severe penance in the Siver-patichatapa section.2!+ 
It is said therein that the sacred city of Varanasi (Kasi) was 
made the seat of the goddess Annada and Siva, i in order to 
install the goddess there, himself began austerities, In the 
closing lines of the preceding section the poet says that when 
he composed the lines the great ascetic Siva sat in medita- 
tion.215 The first few lines of the next section present truly 
the ascetic form of Siva. In order to propitiate the goddess © 
Annada, Hara became an ascetic by giving up greed, infatua- 
tion, lust, anger and other human passions. Wearing the 
robe of ascetic he sat ona deer-skin and began to meditate.216 
The poet, however, could not think of any other form of Siva 


213. Tbid., v. 629 : 
pret bhut pisach layya sanga 
gayer yogia gandhe Yama dila bhanga | 

214, Bharatachandra, op.cit., 11.312-48. 

215. Op.cit., Devagana nimantrana : 

‘ tapasyay mahayogi basila Sankar | 

rachila Bharatachandra Ray Gunakar |] 

216. Op.cit., 11.416-24 : 
tapasvi haila Hara Annada bhabia | 
lobh moka kam krodh adi tyagiya // 
jata bhasma hadmala sobha hatla bada | 
brahmarup Annapurna dhyane haila dada || 
bickhaia mrigachhal basila asane | 
Kare layej apamala mudita nayane || 
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except that ofan ascetic. The poet further says that in order 
to please the goddess, Annada, Siva also practised the severe 
penance known as pajichatapa.?!7 The miserable condition 
of the god, in consequence of the austerities, is described in 
the above: mentioned section. Siva continued the penance 
for a long period, trees like sal, pial and tamal grew on his 
body, his skin and flesh fell off and only the bones remained. 
But the goddess was not satisfied .2!8 

Like the poets of the Marigala Kauyas, the Maithili poet 
Vidyapati is keen in presenting this particular aspect of Siva. 
Vidyapati has written mainly on Vishnu (Krishna), but, being 
a devotee of Siva, he also wrote a number of padas (verses) 
on Siva, which are generally known as nachari. In some of 
these padas, Siva appears as an ascetic but Vidyapati’s Siva 
is neither found in deep meditation on the Himalaya nor 
is he eager to take to the life of asceticism, the traits which 
are commonly found in the Margala works. In Vidyapati, 
we find Siva as an ascetic in connection with his coming, as a 
bridegroom, to Daksha’s house. In one poem, however, 
where the poet describes the Ardhanarisvara (half-man, 


217. Under this form of penance, an ascetic has to follow a long 
course of austerities ; in the scorching heat of the summer sun, he has 
to do penance by keeping always a fire burning before him ; in the rainy 
season, he sits under heavy showers and in the severest winter he medi- 
tates bare-bodied. He goeson meditating even when shrubs grow on 
his body. 

218. Ibid., vv. 312-14 : 

eirup tapasyay gelo kata kal | 

Sarire janmila sal pial tamal |/ 

charma mangsa Gdi gelo asthi matra Sesh | 

tathapi na hay Annadar daya les |] 
This dreadful condition of Siva reminds one of the story of the robber 
Ratnakar who took to severe penance after giving up his habit of robbery. 
In course of his long penance, he was completely wrapped by white-ants 
(Valmika) whence the robber got his name Valmiki (the composer 
of the Ramayana). 
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half-woman) form of the god; he, as a man, is represented 
with the qualities of an ascetic (yogi) and as a woman his 
representation is that of an enjoyer (bhog?).29 

As has already been stated, Vidyapati’s Siva cannot be 
called a stern ascetic. He wears the yogic dress when he 
Comes to marry Parvati, Although the god in his yogic attire 
is sometimes ridiculed by Parvati’s companions, yet, the poet 
thinks, like Parvati herself, that she is the luckiest woman to 
get Siva as her husband. In the poem No. 244, Siva, in an 
ascetic dress, comes to marry. His bull comes in haste and 
the garland of skulls round his neck makes a jingling sound. 
Holding a kettle-drum in hand, the god takes bhatig (a 
favourite drug of the ascetics) continuously.220 In another 
poem (No. 238), Parvati’s companions are seen to take fancy on 
the yogic appearance of Siva. They are overwhelmed with joy 
and say to Pirvati’s mother that they have seen a 3097 whose 
handsome appearance cannot be described in words. The 
ascetic has five faces and three big eyes. On his head flows 
the Ganga and the moon shines on his forehead. At the 
sight of this yogi all sorrows and worries disappear. If 
Parvati once sees this ascetic she would not think of anyone 
else to be her husband.22! 


219. Mathur, V. K. (ed.), Vidyapati ki padavali (in Hindi), poem 
No. 231, pp. 396-97. 
220. Opcit.,p. 425: i 
pahi vidhi byahan ayo chan baur yogi | 
tapara tapara kara basaha ayala 
khatara khatara rundamal | 
bhakara bkakara Siva bhang bhakosathi 
damaru lela kara lay |/ 
221. Ibid., p. 416: 
Jjogiya ek hum dekhalau ge mai | 
anhad rup kahalo nahi jai |] 
Paiich vadan tin nayan visala | 
vasan bikun odhan baghchhala |/ 
sire bahe gatg tilak sohe chanda | 
dekhi sarup metala dukh danda I 
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Parvati herself speaks of the benign nature of the god in 
his ascetic form. Siva, according to her,is so much dis- 
interested in worldly life that he always thinks for the good 
of mankind and never thinks for his own self or family. 
Vidyapati’s Parvati, unlike Chandi of the Mangala Kavya, 
neither curses her fate on this account nor does she quarrel 
with her husband. In poem No. 246, the generosity is 
explained by Parvati to her mother. She says that her ascetic 
husband makes everyone happy in the world, he does not put 
anyone to sorrow. When he has no money to help others, 
he does not hesitate even to sell his favourite bhaig and 
dhatiré. As he cares for the whole world, he cannot look 
after his own sons.222 That is to say, Vidyapati’s Siva is 
forgetful of himself and of his family because he has to look 
after the whole world. This sort of selflessness we can hardly 
find in an ordinary man; this is a way (lila) of god, so to 
say. This sort of forgetfulness is only an idealism which a 
man should learn to achieve. 

The same idea of generosity of Siva asan ascetic is 
expressed in another poem (No. 247). Here the poet says 
that the ascetic god takes enough bhdig, and in consequence, 
forgets everything about himself. But, at the same time, he 
remains fully conscious of the well-being of others and, 
although he himself wears only deer-skin and takes bhang 
and dhatirad, he gives everyone else garments to wear and 
rich food to eat.223 

jahi jogiya lai rahali Bhavani | 
bhananali var kaun gun jani || 


222, Ibid., p. 228: 
iige mai jogiya mor jagat sukhadayaka 
dukh kakro nahi dela | 
dukh kakro nahi dela Mahadeva 
dukh kakro nahi dela |{ 
yadi jogiya ke bhang bhulailaka 
dhatur khavat dhan lela | 
223, Ibid., p. 429: 
jogiya bhangoa khaila bhela rangiya 
Bhola bandalaba |/ 


Eee 


4 
; 
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In Vidyapati’s description of Ardhandrifvara, we get a 
fine picture of compromise between a yogi and bhogt. In 
this description, the left half of the body is that of Parvati 
symbolising the bhogi aspect while the right half is that of 
Siva himself who represents only the yogic quality. The 
poem No, 231 narrates the fusion of the two principles of the 
world, viz: the male and the female, from the union of which 
the world is created ; this union also presents the two aspects 
of the god, the yogic and the bhogi which medieval Indian 
literature has expressed in relation to Siva, The poet at 
first pays obeisance to Siva in form of Ardhandarisvara He 
Says that the left half of his body is yellow because Gauri 
has yellow complexion and the right half is clear white 
which is Siva’s complexion. In one half there is the swelling 
bust of a woman and the broad flattened chest of a man can 
be noticed in the other half. There is a garland of skulls 
in one half and the other half is decked with a necklace of _ 
large pearls. Sandal paste is smeared in one half of the body 
and the other half is covered with ashes. The left half is 
Conscious of worldly affairs, while the right is the embodi- 
ment of forgetfulness. There is the spirit of asceticism in the 
right half and the sense of enjoyment is the characteristic of 
the left half. This is why the left half is wrapped up with 
clothes and the right one remains bare. For this reason, the 
left half of the face appears to be loving and compassionate 


and the right half indicates an attitude of detachment end 
indifference.224 


224, Ibid., p. 400: 

jay jay. Sankar jay Tripurari | 

jay dha purusha jayati adha nari || 
adha dhawal tanu adha gora | 

adha sahaja kucha adha katora || 
adha hadamala, adha gajamoti | 
@dha chanan sohe a@dha vibhuti || 
Gdha chetan mati a@dha bhora | 

adha pator adha munja dora. || 
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The quarrel of Siva with Daksha is a common subject of 
description in different works. We have seen that Siva, on 
hearing the death of his beloved wife, Uma, destroys Daksha’s 
sacrifice and decides to live the life of an ascetic. The authors 
of the different works knew well that, according to the Hindu 
conception, the bondage between the husband and the wife 
is eternal and that death cannot separate them. They unite 
and reunite again and again in the cycle of rebirths. Thus 
Uma, reborn as the daughter of Himalaya, had to perform 
austerities only to unite with Siva, her husband in her previ- 
ous birth. In course of time, Siva becomes the father of two 
sons and leads the life of a householder with Parvati, his 
good wife. They live happily for sometime, but, as time 
passes by, Siva is put to inconvenience when he finds that he 
has not the means to feed properly the members of the family. 
In consequence, ill-feeling crops up between Siva and Parvati, 
the latter abusing her husband off andon. Siva has no other 
way left but begging. But even then, sometimes he has to 
return without getting alms. Now, the question is as to why 
the poets present Siva in this way. The reason is not far 
to seek when we see that the aim of the poets is to draw a 
Picture of woes and misery of a common man through the 
character of Siva. The poet’s idea may be to console an 
ordinary man when Siva, being even a god, has to face hard- 
ship, it is but natural that man has to confront misery. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that while the 
beggar aspect of Siva has been dealt with in all the Margala 
Kaoyas, it is absent in the early religious works. The Vamana- 

furdna has mentioned in one place the term bhikshu; it 


adha joga adha bhogavilasa | 
adha pidhan a@dha nagavasa || 
adha chan adha sindur sobha | 
Gdha virupa @dha jaga lobha |] 
bhane kaviratan vidhata jane | 
dui kal batala ek parane |{ 
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means a monk or ascetic (cf. Buddhist bhikshu or Hindu 
bhikshuka) who is primarily a beggar.225 Here Siva appears 
before Parvati in the guise of an ascetic, whose dress some- 
times looks like that of a beggar. And, in this respect, he 
resembles a beggar but Siva of the Marigala Kavyas, as we 
shall see later, is a beggar de facto, roaming from door to 
door for a handful of alms.226 As it has been already stated, 
the true beggar aspect of Siva is given prominence in medieval 
Bengali literature, because Siva’s character has been envisaged 
by the poets like that of one who has not the means to meet 
both ends. Siva, therefore, in their hands, plays the role 
of an ordinary person belonging to -the low-income group. 
An ascetic sometimes lives on begging but Siva begs, in so 
far as the subject has been discussed in the medieval literature 
of Bengal, for his family. Siva is here, as it ee 
to take begging under pressure of family life. % 

In Rameévara's Sivasankirtana, Siva thinks that iti is’ better 
to beg for maintaining the family than to stay on in his 
father-in-law’s house. Here the poet hints at the general 
feeling of the Bengali Society, To remain as ghar-jamai (the 
son-in-law living in the father-in-law’s house) is very much 
looked down upon in Bengal as also in some other states of 
the country. The son-in-law, in such cases, becomes, 
generally, an object of ridicule and criticism unless he lives 
on his own. Siva’s character in the Particular section of 


225, 248: Parvati asks Siva: 
Kasmiad tvam gamyate bhiksho kutra sthane tavasramah | 
Kutastat parigantasi mama sighram nivedaya || 
226. Begging is despised in the Vedas. In RV, 2.8.11, a rishi says 
to Indra that he does not want to be reduced to such a condition as to 


“ be compelled to beg from the rich (see Das, A.C., Riguedic Culture, 


pp. 306-7). The Smritis, however, prescribe begging as specially appro- 
Priate to the brahmacharis (Vedic students) and yatis (ascetics). See Kane, 
History of Dharmasastra, Vol. II, pt. 11, pp. 133-34. But in the Mahabharata 
(7.77.22), the King of Kekaya is found boasting that no one, who is a 
brahmachari, begs in his kingdom. 
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RameSvara’s work is also drawn ina like manner.227 He is 
constantly ridiculed by the members of his father-in-law’s 
family and in order to get rid of the shameful life he, being 
without any other source of income, decides to beg, the only 
means left. It is important to note, in this connection, that 
this particular trait of the god is absent in other early Saivite 
works, 

In the Kochnipaday-Siva section of Rameévara’s work, 
while Siva is found engaged in making funs with the Koch 
girls, he has no other way but to live on alms which he 
collects at the end of the day.228 It may be that Siva roams 
as a beggar in the Koch land only to hide his identity and 
not to collect alms for his family, Siva is all alone in the 
midst of the Koch girls and it is possible that he has forgotten 4 
all about his wife and children. He might have taken the. — 
guise of a beggar to make himself easily accessible to the Koch 
girls.. If this is so, then it is a peculiar motive of the god 
behind his adopting beggarhood which is not mentioned in 
early works. 

In, the Siver-bhikshavritti section, we get a detailed 
description of Siva as a beggar. The section opens with the 
scene wherein Siva is found moving from place to place 
crying out ‘give me alms.’ As soon as the god’s voice is 
heard, the married women-folk. come out restlessly and give 
him whatever they can.229 

The beggar aspect of Siva has not escaped Bhirata- 
chandra’s notice. He has described this aspect in several 


227. Op.cit., Siver-Svasur-badite-bas, vv. 886-90. 
228.  Ibid., vv. 905-08 : 

nitya nitya ei Kirtti kare krittivasa | 

din Seshe din vege bhiksha abhilasha || 
229, Ibid., vv. 1002-04 : 

bhrukuti karia bhola bhala bhumitale | 

bhavane bhavane bhiksha dehi dehi bale || 

Sunia Siver Sabda simantinigan | 

" dekhiya Kare digambarer dai nanadhan |{ 
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sections of his Annadadmargala. His description is so vivid 
that sometimes our heart rends for the god’s pitiable plight. 
We indeed feel for the god when he expresses his misery 
to his wife in the’ section Hara-Gaurir-vivad-siichana. Siva 
Says that his whole body is numbed on account of hunger. 
With great difficulty he can collect a few morsels of food by 
begging and can hardly satisfy the members of his family. 
Our heart sobs all the more when we find the god saying that 
he has not the luck to get a full meal even for a single day. 
In these verses, he is seen all along to curse his own fate. He 
says that, when others enjoy, he suffers, Even the low-born 
people laugh at his condition,230 It appears that the god 
is destined to beg for his subsistence. The interesting thing 
to note is that even in this miserable plight Siva of this work 
has not forgotten his superior position and he cannot bear 
the taunts of the people who, he believes, are much lower 
in status than he, Siva, in a sense, has to play the role of a 
common man in the hand of the poet of the Annadamangala 
Kavya, Here, his wife belongs to the lower middle-class 
family of Bengal who curses her husband regularly for the 
latter’s inability to provide minimum food and clothing for | 
the members of his family. In this connection another inte- 
resting point to note is that the Siva of Bharatachandra, like 
the Siva of Vidyapati, does not squander away everything - 
for others neglecting the members of his own family. He is 
not an extravagant and has feeling for his sons and wife, but, 


230. Op.cit., vv. 6-7, 20-22 : 

: Sankar kahen Suna sunaha Sakari | 
kshudhay kanipaye anga balaha ki kari |/ 
nilya nilya bhiksha magi aniya jogai | 
sadh kare ek din pet bhare khai |/ 

* * * 
sakaler ghare ghare nitya phiri mege | 
Sarama bharama gela udarer lege |] 
bhiksha magi bhiksha magi katilam kal | 
tabu ghuchaite narilam baghchhal |] 
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as a result of his ill-luck, he has not the means by which he 
can maintain his family. There is, however, a fault which 
is commonly found in other medieval Saiva works, in the 
Siva of Bharatachandra and this is his addiction to bharg, 
or siddhi.231 It may be that the poet, by referring to this 
drug-habit of the god, suggests that the people could try to 
forget their miseries under some sort of intoxication. 

When Chandi, Siva’s wife, finds that the whole family is 
on the brink of starving, she, out of agony, bursts into fury 
and a rift is caused between the husband and the wife. There 
is no other way left for Siva but to leave home. In fact, many 
ill-fated persons of the low-income group of Bengal have to 
follow Siva’s example. Siva calls his favourite Nandi, and 
decides to go out for collecting alms. In the section Siver- 
bhikshay-gamanodyog, Bharatachandra presents successfully the 
state of Siva’s mind when he prepares to go out for begging. 
The god is much advanced in age and it is not possible for 
him to bear the strain of hunger. On hearing harsh words 
from Bhavani, Siva was ashamed. But, at that time he was 
very hungry. The poet says that the greater part of the day 
had already passed by and because of hunger the god’s liver 
was upset. Indeed, it is difficult for an old man to endure 
hunger.232 

In this context, Siva’s modus operandi of begging is notice- 
able. He asks Nandi to bring him all accessories suitable for a 
beggar. Siva is, at this time, seen to be fully aware of the fact 
that unless he wears properly the beggar’s garb it may not be 


231. This topic is dealt with in detail in Chapter III : Hemp-smoker. 


232. Op.cit., vv. 1-2: 
Bhavanir katubhashe 
lajja haila Kryittivase 
kshudhanale kalevar dahe | 
bela haila atirikta 
pitte haila gala tikta 
vtiddhaloke kshudha nahi sake || 
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possible for him to win the heart of the people when he begs. 
Bharatachandra’s Siva is, thus, to some extent, consciout of 
human psychology. He readily asks Nandi to bring his bull, 
his horn-flute, the garland made of skulls and the kettledrum 
and to rub his body with ashes.233 Siva is here found fully 
cognisant of what should be the proper dress of a beggar. 
Perhaps the poets description of Siva probably hints at those 
beggars who sometimes, by their make-up, induce the house- 
holders to give them alms, 

The god, for his strong addiction to narcotic drugs, does 
not forget to take dhatiira or siddhi before he leaves home, 
He asks Nandi to take dhatird fruits as many as possible 
alongwith a full plate of siddhi dust. He also tells Nandi 
that the latter should not forget to take the bowl so that 
siddhi may be prepared, whenever necessary, with the water 
of the Ganga whom he holds in his braided hair.23¢ Thus we 
find that Bharatachandra’s Siva pre-arranges everything 
possible so that he may not go without his favourite drug 
when he moves about to collect alms. Ina sense, therefore, 
Bharatachandra’s Siva can hardly be called bhola (forgetful) 
which is a special characteristic .of his, referred to in some 
Saiva works. Bharatachandra’s Siva, it appears, is more 


233, Ibid., vv. 3-4: 
henttmukhe Paiichanan 
Nandire dakiya kan 
vtisha Gna jaiba bhikshay | 
Gna Singa hadmal 
damaru bagher chhal 
vibhuti lepia deha gay |/ 
234. | Ibid., vv. 24-26 : 
Gnare irisul jhuli 
pramatha sakal guli 
Jjataguli dhaturar phal | 
thali bhard siddhi-gunda 
lahare ghotna-kuda 
jatay achhaya gangajal |] 
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material and seldom forgets anything ; and therefore, when 
he goes out to beg he remains fully aware of his habits, dress 
and position. 

In one place of this work Siva confesses that he has to 
accept beggarhood because he is not suitable for any other 
job. He has no knowledge of trade and commerce nor of 
the tilling the soil. He is disgusted with his family dominated 
by a quarrelsome wife and decides to leave home. Being 
unfit for any sort of work, the god can think of no other means 
but begging to maintain himself. In remorse, he says that 
he, who has a quarrelsome wife, is almost like a dead person 
and he should go to live in the forest. The god then says 
with regret that, because of his worthlessness, he is deprived 
of everything.235 It thus appears that Siva of this work is 
conscious of his shortcomings ; but at the same time he is fully 


235. Ibid., vv. 7-12 : 
ghar ujadia jaba 
bhikshay je pai khaba 
adyabadhi chhadinu Kailas | 
nari jar svatantara 
se jan jiyante mada 
tahare uchit vanavas |/ 
vyiddhukal @panar 
nahi jant rojgar 
chashvas banijya vyiipar | 
sakale nirgun(1) kay 
bhulay sarvvasva lay 
nam mitra rahiyachhe sar |}. 
Jata Gni tata nai 
na _ghuchila khai khai(2) 
kiva sukh e ghare thakia | 
eta bali digambar 
Grohia vrishavar 
chalilen bhikshar lagia |/ 
(1) The word nirgun also means the Absolute in reference to Siva. 
(2) The poet hints at the feeling of the wife and other members 


of a family. 
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aware of his own self. In a sense, he is more human than 
divine. ; 

Bharatachandra’s Chandi has somewhat different opinion 
about begging. She believes that it does not pay and speaks 
highly of trade and cultivation. Chandi says to Siva that the 
goddess of fortune who dwells in trade, also favours those who 
are engaged in cultivation. The householders unanimously 
declare that begging is useless.28> From these it appears 
that Bhiratachandra’s Parvati is intelligent enough and is 
practical. And, therefore, she pleads for those sources’ which 
can fetch definite income. In fact, such is the desire of the 
women-folk in general. They want their husbands to take up 
that profession which offers a definite income. 

In spite of Parvati’s dissuasion, Siva decides to get out for 
begging. The god, while roaming from door to door, finds, 
to his surprise, that all refuse to give him food because they do 
not have it. Siva then comes to Lakshmi who also expresses 
her inability to give him anything. And finally, he gets relief 
only when he, under Lakshmi’s advice, approaches Parvati 
who, as“Devi Annada, accepts the god and feeds him to his 
satisfaction. No such story is found in other Saivite works 
and it may be that in order to sing the praise of the goddess, 
the poet has thus moulded the story. 

In the Kavikaikana Ghandi of Mukundarama the beggar 
aspect of Siva is also not absent. We know that Parvati feels 
humiliated at the abusive remarks made by her father about 
her husband on the occasion of his sacrifice and she dies of 
grief. Parvati, we also know, reborn as the daughter of 
Himalaya, begins severe penance to win Siva again as her 
husband. These stories have been re-narrated in a similar 
fashion also in the medieval works of Eastern and Northern 
India. The story of Siva’s appearance before Parvati in 
order to test the latter’s sincerity of devotion is incorporated 
in a similar way in ancient as also medieval Saiva works, 


236. Ibid., vv. 20-24. 
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Siva himself appears as a beggar and tries to dissuade Parvati 
from marrying a person who, he says, is only a beggar. The 
discussion, which Siva holds, in this connection, with Parvati, 
reveals Siva’s knowledge about the shortcoming of beggar- 
hood. It is interesting to note how Siva himself appearing as 
a beggar ridicules a beggar’s life. Itisallthe more interest- 
ing to find-that the authors of these works present Siva in the 
garb of a beggar on this occasion, In the later part of these 
works, so also in the Kavikaikana Chandi, we find Siva 
begging from door to door. Here, as already stated, he is 
rather compelled, under circumstances, to accept this profes- 
sion as there is no other way for him to feed his family. Here, 
Siva acts like an ordinary member of the low-income group 
of our society. On the other hand, when he appears as a 
beggar and converses with Parvati about beggarhood, it seems 
as if the god has adopted the life of a beggar because he has 
liked that sort of life. In this case, he has nothing to do, so 
to say, with the maintenance of his family. He is still an 
ascetic and begging is the only source for his livelihood. This 
idea is expressed in the opening lines of the section Sankarer- 
chhalana where the god asks Parvati as to why she has decided 
to marry an old beggar. He tries to convince Parvati in 
various ways that a beggar is despised by everyone and she 
should not choose a beggar as her husband. When Siva sees 
that Parvati will not budge an inch from her decision, he 
makes a last effort by openly cursing beggarhood. He says 
that begging is a curse to mankind and a woman with a poor 
husband has to live a wretched life. A poor man has no place 
in this world and, by accepting such a man as husband, she 
will only invite sorrow. The god is, however, pleased at last 
with Parvati’s sincerity and they are married happily.237 

Soon after marriage, Parvatisees that her husband is not 
liked by the members of her father’s family. Her mother, 
Menaka, quarrels with her complaining that her son-in-law 


237. Op.cit., pp. 28-32, 36-40 & 42-44, 
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has nothing with which he can support his family. She tells 
her daughter that she will not allow the latter’s husband to 
stay in her house any longer. She says that the son-in-law is so 
poor that, not to speak of providing clothes for his wife and 
sons, he himself wears only a tiger-skin. The only wealth 
he has is an old bull and a garland of bones round the neck. 
She further says that she cannot purchase bha@ig any longer 
for the worthless fellow. Hearing such painful remarks from 
her mother, Parvati shivers in anger and replies that the 
grains, from which the mother has cooked food so long, have 
grown on the lands given to her husband by her father, And, 
therefore, it is. not true that her husband has not contributed 
anything for his maintenance. She says that, when he has 
been so ignominously ridiculed, she has decided to leave her 
father’s house for good. Parvati then relates everything to 
her husband and advises him to beg rather than to live in 
such humiliation. It is interesting to note here that while 
the Parvati of Bharatachandra despises beggarhood and 
abuses her husband for begging, the Parvati of Mukundarama 


. advises her husband to adopt the profession of begging. In 


the following section, Saitarer-bhiksha,.we find Siva actually 
begging from door to door with the kettle-drum and horne- 
flute in his hands. 

Next, in connection with the beggar aspect of the god, 
the poet presents an interesting scene where he, in course of 
his itinerary, reaches the Koch locality. The scene is impor- 
tant in so far as it refers to the god’s relation with the Koch 
people.238 As a matter of fact, Siva, in one place, himself says 


238. The Koch people inhabit different parts of Eastern India, 
especially Assam and Northern Bengal. They are the converts of 
Hinduism from the ranks of the Kachar, Labung, Mikir and other tribes 
(see Gait, History of Assam, pp. 44-45). Bryan Hodgson classed the Koches 
with the Bodos and Dhimals and the same view is taken by Buchanan 
(see Assam Census Report, 1891, p. 212). Dalton and Risley hold that the 
Dravidian characteristics predominate in the Koch people (see Bengal 
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that a Koch wife is his sakti without whom he is nothing 
more than Sava (i.e. nishkala, inert) and that he attains 
siddhi239 (success) only in the company of a Koch wife.?40 


Census Report, 1901, p. 382). The race is distinguished by the slanting 
Mongolian eye, broad flat face, high cheek bones, short wide nose, and 
large ears, thus resembling many of the Kols. They, however, desire 
to be called Raj-bansis, and profess to be Hindus, or Moslems. Ages of 
mixture with Dravidas and Aryans have affected the type (ERE, Vol. II, 
pp. 416-17 ; Vol. VI, p. 90 and Johnston’s “Yellow Men of India’, in 
Asiatic Quarterly, Jan. 1893) : 

Firishta’s account, in this connection, is interesting. According to 
him, there was, in northern India, a powerful King named Kidar 
Brahman. He was overthrown by Shankal or Shangaldeb, who came 
from the Koch land. He first conquered Bang, or the country east of 
the Bhagirathi and Bihar, and then collected an enormous army and 
vanquished Kidar in several hard-fought battles. He founded the city 
of Gaur or Lakhnauti, which, it is said, remained the capital of the Kings 
of Bengal for 2000 years. (For Firishta’s account see Gait, op.cit., pp. 19- 
20, 61-64; Elliot, History of India, Vol. VI, p. 533). The Shahanama of 
Firdausi, corroborated by the Riyaz-us-Salatin, tr. Abdus Salam, pp. 56, 
151, also mentions an Indian prince named Shangal in connection with 
the adventures of Bahram Gaur, a Persian monarch of the Sasanian 
dynasty who reigned in the middle of the 4th century A.D. The legend 
referred to above may be of little historical value, but, it is interesting 
in so far as it gives and account of the movement of the Koches in the 
eastern part of the country. 

239. Other implications of the term siddhi have been dealt with 
elsewhere. 

240. Saktikagamasarvasva-tantra, vy. 29-31 : 

Saklim vina Mahesani sadaham Savarupakam 

Savitri sahito Brahma siddhobhiinnaganandini 

dvaravalyam Krishnodevah siddhobhut satyasaha || 

A tatha Kochabadhusangan mama siddhirvaranana 

According to the Yogini-tantra (vv. 14-18), the royal family of Kochbihar 
originates from Siva; in this text the Koch has been named Kuvacha 
and the story of origination is narrated by one Savari. ‘This story gives 
the hint that once the Koch people held a strong position in the eastern 
Part of the country. From this story, again, we may also trace the early 
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In the Annadamangala, Parvati says to Siva that, if the 
wife of a man dies, he does not remember her and takes 
another woman as his spouse. She does not believe that the 
god likes to unite half of his body with that of hers, because 
he has always a mind to go to the house of Koch women. 
This shows that Parvati is already aware of Siva’s attachment 
for Koch girls.2#1 In the Chandimangala Kavya also, there 
is a scene presenting Siva in close intimacy with the Koch 
girls, Siva with the king of the snakes on his neck, goes, 
with a joyful heart to the door of every Koch woman, The 
Koch girls come forward and catch hold of Siva’s garment, 
Some of them even drag his garment in fun.2#2 Siva sits be- 
side the girls and becomes sad to think that young women 
never like an old man. In the same way, the Koch girls are 
found to be intimate with the god in the following lines of the 
same section, The girls began to amuse at Siva’s behaviour 
and said that they would like to go to his young wife and 
enquire about his strength direct from her,243 


association of Siva with the non-Aryan tribes like the Koches, Savaras 
and Kiratas. Some of these tribes were mountain-dwellers and we know 
from the history of Saivism that Siva was once a mountain-god and only 
in the later period he became popular in the plains. It is, thus, possible 
that some of these tribes, especially the Koches, took Siva to be their most 
favourite god from whom they sometimes claimed’ their origination, and 
apparently Siva was identified with a Koch divinity. 
241. Op.cit., Haragaurir-Kathopakathan, vv. 12-13 : 
ardha ahga jadi mor age milaiba | 
Kuchnir badi tabe kemane jaiba |/ 
242, Op.cit., Mahadever-bhikshay-gaman, vv. 12-16: 
das patch sakhi meli 
Siver vasan dhari 
keha va tanaye parihase | 
243. Ibid., vv. 21-22 : 
Sankarer hasya bhave 
Kuchni ramani hase 
bibhaa kailajubati ramani | 
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In Rameévara’s Sivayana, Bhima,?#+ Siva’s nephew and 
attendant, gets tired in course of ploughing the land because 
he had been without food for a long time. At that time, 
being impatient, he says to Siva that if the latter does not 
supply him food he would tell his aunt, i¢., Siva’s wife, 
that his uncle has fled with a Koch girl. From this remark 
we can well understand that Bhima knows his uncle’s 
weakness ; he also knows that Siva, like an ordinary husband, 
is afraid of his wife.245 Narada, another nephew246 of Siva, 
also knows this particular weakness of the god. His habit is 
to create quarrels among gods, Thus he tries to enrage Gauri 
against her husband by stating that she had made a mistake 
by sending the god to till the soil because the latter, leaving 
aside of cultivation, is mad after Koch girls. Narada further 
says that his uncle is so much infatuated on these girls that 
it is now impossible to keep him under control. In the section 
Kochnipaddy-Siva, Rameévara presents a picture as to how 
the Koch girls are attracted, quite naturally, towards Siva. 
Here the poet compares the Koch girls’ behaviour towards Siva 
with that of the Gopis towards Krishna. The Gopis would 
become sick of passion on hearing the flute of Krishna ; in a 
similar way, no sooner the Koch girls hear the sound of Siva’s 
drum than they are eager to meet the latter. Is this a call 
of the Absolute (Krishna or Siva i.e., the Paramdtma) to the 
individual soul (the Gopis or the Koch girls i.e., the jzvatmd) ? 


kali mora jaiba tatha 
tomar vikramer katha 
jiata haba tar mukhe Suni |/ 

244. Bhima is called by the author of the Sunya-puriga Bhima 
Khettik, i.e., one who is skilled in cultivation. See Ramai Pandit, Supya 
purana, p. 188. 

245. Rameégvara, op.cit., vv. 2282-83. 

246. According to the Dharma-purana, Narada is born of the womb 
of Padmini, sister of the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. See 


Ramiai Pandit, op.cit., p. 64. ki 
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As a matter of fact, the individual soul only craves for 
mingling with the Absolute because this mingling js the final 
goal of a jiva and is called moksha or nirvana, t.e., release, 
The poet says that the Stiga (horn) of the god calls the Koch 
women to come out in haste. The call has such a strong 
Power of attraction that all the Koch women, on hearing the 
sound, become overwhelmed and run to meet Siva crying out 
‘We have heard the great sound, Siva is coming.’ This 
reminds us of gopis who used to come out hastily on hearing 
the sound of Krishna’s flute.247 In another place of the same 
Section, Siva, like Krishna, is compared with a bee.248 The 
Koch women are, as if, a garden of flowers and Siva, asa bee, 
Sucks honey from them, This lines remind us of the Hindi 
work Bhanwar giia by Nandadasa wherein Krishna is compared 
with a bee sucking honey from the gopis, conceived as flowers. 


247. Réamesvara, op.cit., vv. 891-94 : 
Surasal baje tal nache bhalavidhu / 
Singa gite druta ae ae Kotich vadku Th 
akarshan hetu tar man kari dhyan | 
Jape mantra jubati jibane pade tan // 
vikal haiya chhufe sakal Kofichini | 
Siva aila Siva aila haila mahadhvani i 
dhaila Konchini Suni bishan ghoshana | 
Mukunda murati nave jena gopangana |] 
248. Ibid., vv. 904-05 : 
Kotchini sakal haila kusum udyan | 
Sankar bhramar tae madhu kare ban | 




















HOUSEHOLDER 


Man, as a social being, has his family and performs the 
garhasthya dharma. Likewise, the gods, in human form, also 
play the role of householders. In the literary works mentioned 
above, the ascetic Siva, therefore, appears as a householder.. 
He is represented as crazy to marry and approaches Narada 
to get a bride for him. Sometimes the god, as the bridegroom, 
rides on the bull for going to Parvati’s house. Often he 
caresses his wife and fondles his children while sometimes he 
quarrels with his wife. His angry wife leaves for her father’s 
house and comes back only after being entreated by her 
husband. All this presents a typical picture of Indian house- 
hold life. The god, it appears, forgets, for the time being, 
his nomadic and ascetic habits and becomes an ideal Indian 
husband. In most medieval works of the country, there is 
reference to Siva’s family life. In Bengal, it becomes 
apparent that the indigenous elements of Bengal life and 
culture have supplied flesh and blood to Siva’s Brahmanical 
skeleton and made him a Bengali through and through. 
Although he dwells in the Kailasa mountain, yet it appears 
as if Kailasa is situated somewhere in a secluded place of 
Bengal, where the god lives with his two sons, two daughters 
and all-enduring wife. He represents, through’ his wild life 
and unscrupulous activities, a picture of the social life of 
medieval Bengal. In this respect, the family life of Siva far 
outweighs his divine nature and he has become much more 
worldly. 

The literature of the Saivite cult of Bengal, consisting 
chiefly of the Sivayanas, deals with the life and activities of 
Siva particularly in relation to his family. Siva’s coming to 
Himilaya’s house as a bridegroom, the description of the 
marriage party and the feelings and impressions of the members 
of Parvati’s house, are the common subject matters of poems 
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of different parts of India. These interesting features of the 
life of the god have been well presented by Vidyapati and 
Tulasidasa, the poets of the Margala Kavyas of Bengal and 
the authors of the marriage songs of Assam and Orissa. The 
picture of the god’s marriage procession has been drawn in 
the same way by the various authors, Siva arrives with his 
uncouth train of imps and goblins, he himself appears as an 
ascetic, with matted hair and body smeared with ashes, 
wearing serpents round his body and head and skulls for his 
necklace, When the people on the roadside and the members 
ofthe wedding party look at this strange appearance of the 
bridegroom they are struck with awe and terror. And, 
Menaka, Parvati’s mother, feels sad at the sight of such a 
grim and fearful appearance of her would-be son-in-law. 

_ In the scene of the marriage procession, as described in 
the Marigala Kavyas, the god wears only a tiger-skin tied 
up at the waist by Vasuki, the serpent ; his whole body is 
smeared with ash; he has matted locks, rides his old bull, 
Nandi, and the ghosts and friends are his companions. The 
bridegroom’s party comes with terrible noise. The god is 
sometimes ridiculed by men and women for his ugly 
appearance. Bharatachandra’s description is all the more 
interesting when he hints at the great difference in age 
between the bridegroom and his bride. The maids of the 
bride’s party, in his Annadamangala, see the contrast—the 
bridegroom, an old man doting with age and the bride, a 
lovely girl just stepping into youth. When they openly 
express their feeling the bridegroom becomes extremely sad. 
The maids, however, do not stop and speak with spirit. They 
say that while Uma’s hair is like a fly-whisk, the old fellow’s 
hairs look like copper-wires ; while Uma’s face is like the full 
moon, the old man has beards like raw jute.249 Bharata- 


249, Bharatachandra, op.cit., p. 58 : 
Umar kes chamarchhata 
tamar Sala budar jata 
tay bediya phonphay phani dekhe ase jvar lo | 
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chandra’s sketch of the old Siva sustaining a rebuff from his 
young wife is humorous and interesting. The god, in an 
inauspicious moment, remarks that it is due to the luck of a 
wife that the husband becomes rich or poor and gets snub 
by Parvati. Or, it may be that the attitude of the poet, a 
devotee of the Devi, is to undermine the Saiva cult of Bengal 
by such remarks. 

The description of Siva’s dressing up as a bridegroom, as 
narrated by Bharatachandra in his work, deserves special 
mention because it reminds us of the folktales current in 
different parts of the country like the tiger going to marry 
under the guidance of the jackal, etc. Narada plays the role 
of the jackal who advises his uncle, Siva, as to what dress the 
latter should wear as a bridegroom. Narada knows well that 
the attire which he recommends to Siva is not at all suitable 
for a bridegroom. Even then, with.an idea of making the 
god an object of ridicule, he advises his uncle to put on the 
dress. He says that the god should not tie up any crown on 
his matted hair because the serpent, if coiled round his 
hairs, will evidently give a better look. And, he should wear 
a garland of skulls in place of a necklace of pearls because the 
bride’s mother will be more attracted by the former. Siva 


is quite ignorant of social habits and manners and readily 


acts according to the guidance of Narada.250 


In this way, Bharatachandra’s Narada is prone to make 


Siva an object of fun in the bride’s house. He further advises 


Umar mukh chander chuda 
budar dadi Saner nuda 
chharkapale dekhe pay dar lo || 
250, Of.cit., p.53 : 
jata jute chuda 
sape bandha khuda 
makute ki dibe Sobha | 
i kaj mukutay 
hader malay 
kanyar ma habe lobha |] 
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the god to rub-his body with ash. Instead of mounting a 
chariot drawn by elephant and horses the god is instructed 
to ride on his bull and lastly the mischievous sage induces 


“him to take a large quantity of dhatir@ mixed with siddhi, 


because the latter, as a bridegroom, will have to remain on 
fast on the day of marriage.25! From all this, it seems that 
Narada does not want that his uncle should change his habits 
and learn the proper manners. Or, it may be that the accep- 
tance of an ascetic garb is only a personal desire of the god 
who wants to impress upon the man of the world the fact 
that the ultimate end of a material or worldly life lies in 
renunciation, #.¢., detachment from earthly desires.?52 

In this connection, Siva’s religious instructions, as found 


“in one Kaémiri poem, are worthy of note.?5$ Here Siva 


251. Bharatachandra, op.cit., p. 53: 
kapade ki sobha 
jagamanolobha 
ye Sobha bagher chhale |] 
ratha hasti Gr 
ki kaj tomar 
ye buda balad achhe | 
wees dhik karia 
siddhi misaya 
dhatura khaite habe | 
yavat vivaha 
na habe nirvvaha 
upavas tabe sabe || 
252. Cf. Buddhist and Jaina asceticism. 
253, Rajanaka, Siva Parinaya, ed. G. A. Grierson, vv. 1349-1355 : 
Sazjan ban man kar Kailasay vasitiya-manz, banavasay r0z...... 
Sajjanah bhava manah kuru Kailasatmakam janapadapraya-madhya 
vanavasiva atishtha 
Sri-Krishna-maharajan khyulu rasay gopiya surah sasay hyath | 
bal-brahmachariya toti nava drasay...Sri-Kyishna-maharajena kridita 
rasalila gopinam shorasa sahasram sahakzitva | kumara brahmacharye 
veti tathapi nama khyatibhutam tasya..... (Skt.). 
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recommends inward asceticism while living outwardly a 
worldly life. He says that even living in a society one should 
lead the life of a hermit; Lord Krishna plays his amours 
with the gopis, but still remains a firm celibate. 

This duality in Siva’s character is worth-noticing ; in him, 
both the grihi (householder) and tyagi (renouncer, ascetic) 
are mingled. It may be that by presenting Siva in these 
double roles, the poets have hinted at the contrast of a 
human life; or their object was only to ridicule the god by 
making him wear the ascetic garb at the time of marriage. 
It may also be that the poets intended to remind us of the 
inner aspect of life—a complete abondonment of worldly 
attachment which is the essence of Indian philosophy. 

In the Chandimangala of Mukundarama also, Siva goes 
to marry wearing the robe of an ascetic, but, here he takes 
the dress of his own accord and not under the advice of 
Narada.*5¢ The ascetic spirit in Siva before going to marry 
has also been expressed, in Ramegvara’s Sivdyana, by the 
Seven sages who advise Himalaya to give his daughter in 
marriage with the great lord without any hesitation.?55 The 
sages tell Himalaya that he is, of course, a householder; but, 
for Siva, who is the supreme Being, there is no social obliga- 
tion. Siva is far beyond greed, avarice and pride; he does 
not care for any dress, nor has he any relationship with 
anybody. These descriptions lead us to think as to why 
should the ascetic Siva marry, what is his need of marriage. 
It is indeed difficult to answer to these questions. As has 


254. Mukundarama, of.cit., pt. I, p. 93. 
255, Rameévara, op.cit., Saptarshiganer-upadesa, pp. 106-07 : 
tomar grihastha dharma 
Sankar param brahma 
ki va kaj tar lokachare | 
nai moha lobh mad 
bhadrabhadra parichhad 
kutumbit@ ki tar samsare [| 
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already -been pointed out, the situation was perhaps created 
by the poets only to ridicule the god, because these poets 
belonged to non-Siva-sects. But, then why should Saivite 
poets like Ramegvara and Vidyapati present the god in a like 
manner. Is it not all the more strange that Parvati appears 
to be restive to marry the ascetic god and that too by perfor- 
ming austerities? The reply to all these queries may be 
found in the general statement that inscrutabte are the ways 
of god. 

The same note of asceticism has not lost sight of Vidyapati 
when he refers to the god’s marriage procession. Besides 
the habit of wearing the dress of an ascetic, Siva, according 
to the poet, is ignorant of social formalities. Thus, as soon 
as he reaches the bride’s house, he is unnerved and rubs off 
the dipand (auspicious drawings on the floor and walls). He 
also breaks the margala ghaf (auspicious jar) and puts 
everyone in an embarrasing situation. In the concluding 
lines of the poem, the poet reminds us not to be critical of 
any act of the god, who is the lord of the three worlds, 
Siva, as a crazy mendicant, comes to'marry. . His mount, 
Nandi, makes a peculiar sound and his garland also makes a 
noise as the skulls hit one another.. The god holding the 
kettle-drum in hand drinks siddhi to his heart’s content. 
But, the poet does not intend to deny the godhood of Siva, 
and, therefore, he requests everyone not to be critical of the 
god.256 The same idea of Siva’s ascetic association is 


‘ 


256. Mathur, J. K., Vidyapati ki padavali (Hindi), p,.426, No. 244: 
Jahi vidhi by@han ayo chan baur yogi | 
tapar tapar kar basaha ayala, 
Khatar khatar rundamala |/ 
bhakar bhakar Siva bhaig bhakasathi 
damaru lela kar taya || 
Gipan mentala purahara phodala 
bar kimi chanmukha dipa |] 
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essed in another poem wherein the spirits and goblins 


expr 
nm whose 


are seen to accompany the god, asa bridegroom, o 
head the garga is seen to flow. The poet says that everyone, 
should be happy to see this sight of the all-forgetful god.?57 
It is, however, interesting to note in one song of Vidyapati 
that Parvati herself repents and complains to her mother 
about the choice of a person like Siva as her husband. She 
says that she would not live with an old husband. She curses 
the Alm:ghty for not paying heed to her request and says 
that her faiher has not thought for her and Narada has 
played false by choosing such a husband for her.258 
Tulasidasa also, in his Parvatimangala does not forget to 
describe the ascetic dress of the god at the time of marriage. 
In this work, Siva is first seen to speak to Parvati, for ascer- 
taining the truth of the latter’s devotion, in disguise about 
his own habits and manners.259 This Siva dissuades Parvati 
from accepting, as her husband, a person who comes in an 
aseetic’s robe because, by seeing the bridegroom in such a 
/ strange costume, the people of the bride’s house, including 
the bride herself, will be put toshame, He says that there 
is not a single great virtue in Sankara ; on the contrary, he 
is full of vices, He adorns himself with human skulls, wears 
elephant’s skin, and is bedecked with poisonous snakes. He 


dhiyale bhana@ini mandapa baisali 
gabie janu sakhi git |] 
bhana Vidyapati sunu e bhanaini 
ithika tribhuvana ia || 
257. Ibid., No. 235: 
bhut pisaich anek dal sajala sir son bahi gela ganga | 
bhanai Vidyapati sun re bhanaini thikai digambar anga |] 
258, Ibid., No. 235: 
ham nahi aj rahaba yahi Gigan jo budha hoela jamai / 
ek to bairi bhela vidhi vidhata dosre dhiaabap |/ 
tesre bairi bhela Narada bayan jai budha Gnala jamii, ge mai |] 
259. We have already seen that this story is dealt with in the 


Puranas and other medieval works. 
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then says to Parvati that for a charming and beautiful woman 
like her, the very dress of Sankara is repulsive. He goes on 
saying that Parvati will only repent when that mendicant 
god comes with the bridal party consisting of ghosts and 
goblins. Everyone will take the members of the party to be 
Yama’s soldiers and will flee away. Not only this, at the 
time of tying the marriage garments of the bridegroom 
and the bride into a knot (Beng. colloq. gantchhada), the 
bride’s companions cannot help laughing when they find the 
elephant-skin of the bridegroom tied with the bride’s silk 
garment. And, they will perhaps cut jokes at this unequal 
union resembling the mixture of nature of nectar and’ 
poison.260 

The bridal party of Siva receives the poet’s attention. 
All gods assembled on the Kailasa and began to decorate 
the vehicles. Auspicious signs were visible all around, The 
party was arranged in different rows and accompanied the 
bridegroom. The members of the party, the goblins and 
spirits, distinguished themsclyes by means of their respective 
banners like se of pigs, buffaloes, dogs, asses, etc., and 
started making loud noise in joy. All began to dance in 
exhiliration and the wl atmosphere was festive. The 
companions sang in praise of the iord and the goats, owls 
and wolves also began to make jubilant noise. At this time, 
all the gods with Vishnu, the consort of Lakshmi, and Indra, 
the king of the gods, arrived and felt happy to see Siva 








260. Tulasidasa, Pdrvatimangala (Hindi), G. P., Gorakhpur, 
vv. 53-58 : 
ekan Harahin na bara gun kotika dushan | 
nara kapala gaja khala vyala bisha bhushap |] 
kaha aura gun sil sarup suhavan | 
Kahan amangal beshu bisehu bhayavan |/ 
pachhitava bhut pisach pret janeta ai hain Saji kai / 
jam dhar saris nihari sab nari chalikahin bhaji kai |] 
84j ajin divya dukul jorat sakhi hasi mukh mori kai if 
kon pragat kon hia kahihin milvata amiya mahur ghori kai |] 
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along with Brahma who would act as the priest of the 
“ceremony.261- 

The poet’s description of the entry of the marriage party 
into the place where the bride lives and of the reception given 
there to-the party provokes laughter. When it reaches the 
neighbourhood of Himalaya’s house, Siva’s attendants use 
the shells of tortoise as drums and take various drinks from 
cups made of human skulls. Seeing this, Vishnu is amused 
and says that the party is really suitable for a bridegroom 
like Siva. On hearing this, Siva laughs within himself and 
does not pay any importance to Vishnu’s humours,?62 But, 
as Himalaya’s men proceed to receive the party, they are 
utterly disappointed and are even afraid to witness the sight. 
The elephants and horses do not move forward or step back. 
The younger folk, who assembled there, run back for shelter 
knocking and crying at every door, ‘the imps and goblins 
and fierce ghosts are the members of the marriage party and 


a mad bridegroom rides on a bull.’ Gradually, the uncouth - 


entry of the bridal party becomes the common topic of 
discussion at every place—in the market, in the streets and 
in the houses. .Menaka, the bride’s mother, on hearing the 
report, becomes sad and curses Narada for arranging for such 
a marriage. j 
From the above references to the marriage procession of 
Siva we see that both Tulasidasa and Vidyapati have described 
the peculiar dress of the bridegroom in the same way. 
261. Ibid., vv. 93-94 : ‘ 

nachoha nana rang tarang badhavahin | 

aj uluk vrik nad git gan gavahin |] 

Ramanath Surnath sath sab sur gan | 

aye jahau bidhi Sambhu dekhi harashe man |/ 

262. Ibid., vv. 99-100 : ; 

kamatha khapara madhi khal nisan bajévahin | 

nara kapal jal bhari-bhari piahin piaahin |] 

bar anuharat barat bani Hari hatisi kaha | 

suni hiya hajisat Mahes keli kautuk maha [/ 
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Siva of both the poets has spirits and goblins as his compa- 
nions and his dress and habits are not congenial to an 
ordinary bridegroom. But, it appears that Tulasidasa, at 
least in this particular work, is more rigid than Vidyapati 
in his treatment of the god. It may be that Tulasi, being 
a Vaishnavite poet, is more critical of Siva than Vidyapati, © 
who was really a worshipper of Siva. With a spirit of 
ridiculing the god Tulasi divides the members of the bride- 
groom’s party into different groups, each believing in an 
animistic cult represented by a particular symbol of animal. 
Moreover, so far as the arrival of the procession is concerned, 
Tulasidasa speaks nowhere a word in praise of the god. 
On the contrary, although Vidyapati presents the curious 
sight of the marriage party proceeding with an eccentric 
bridegroom wearing an ascetic’s robe, yet, in the concluding 
lines of every poem concerned with the subject, he feels for 
and sympathizes with the god and says that nobody should 
be sorry to see the the bridegroom in such a plight because ; 
he is the lord of the three worlds and Parvati herself should 
be happy to marry such a person, and to get, indeed, a 
suitable husband (uchit bar paola). 

In Tulasi, however, we do not. find any attachment for 
Siva. He was a staunch devotee of Rama and according to 
him, the only reliance, strength, \hope and faith lie in Rama 
and, therefore, he looks at him in the same way as a swallow 
looks towards the cloud.26 

_ As we see, the bridegroom’s approach in an ascetic garb 
alongwith his hideous companions, the curiosity of the men 
and women of the bride’s house to watch the procession and 
their subsequent fear and despair, Menaka’s remorse and 
her cursing of Narada, Siva’s changing appearance etc. 
are the topics narrated in almost all works beginning from 


263. Tulasidasa, Dohavali (Hindi), p. 81 : 
ek bharoso ek bal ek as visvas | 
ek Ram ghanasyam hit chatak Tulastdas |] 
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the Puranas. In the Marigala Kavyas, we see that Menaka 
is embarrassed to find such a bridegroom for her beautiful 
daughter. The remarks made by her are practically the 
same asin these works. A Bengali folk-song is interesting to 
note in this connection. It mentions, besides the usual details, 
some special traits of the bridegroom. The bridegroom has 
grey beard and hair, he is under intoxication and his two 
eyes are sleepy. He is more than hundred years old; he 
stoops when he walks and that is why he rides on a bull; 
his hands and feet are thin and he has a chronic enlargement 
of his spleen. On seeng such a bridegroom it is but natural 
that everyone would feel sorry.26¢ Here, Siva is presented 
as a sick old man whose prototype can sometimes be found 
in an underfed peasant of an unhealthy village of Bengal. 
We do not, however, see a similar portrait of the god in any 
other work. 

Another unique presentation of the god is noticed in the 
Kasmiri poem, already referred to before ; Siva reaches the 
bride’s house and everyone feels sad at the selection of 
such a poor husband for Uma. When the women-folk com- 
plain that the bride has not been given any gold ornament, 
Siva creates gold which is showered like snow upon the bride. 
People rejoice at the sight and sing in praise of the god. 
The showering of gold continues and there is gold everywhere. 
The roofs of the houses, the trees and the hills, the roads and 
the fields are covered with gold. At this stage, people lament 
the inconvenience of this overflow of gold and pray to Indra 


264. See Siva-vivaha, a song composed by a Muslim named Alam, 
BSPP, 1314, No. 2, pp. 126-27 : 
tar paka dadi chul nisate Gkul,. 
dhulu dhulu kare dui nayan..+-+ 
tar bayes hayechhe Sateker upar, 
(O) hente jete dhule pade vyishopare Grohan kare | 
tar hasta pada kshina Sarir jirna, 
jena gulum hayechhe udare, jamai dekhe 
pran kande bhare |/ 


~ 


— - 
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to find a way out. Indra asks them to pray to Siva to stop 
the fall. Even the earth-goddess implores Siva to make an 
end of this. The gods say to Siva that they have now enough 
gold, more than their requirement. The people of the earth 
also feel tired of gold. When Siva asks them the reason of 
their fear, the gods and men reply that the earth, thus 
covered with gold, will not produce crops. Besides, there 
will no longer be distinction of rich and poor. On hearing 
this, Siva laughs within himself and directs the wind-god to 
collect the gold in a heap and to blow it away. This is done 
and the earth is restored to its former condition.265 Here 
the god appears as a teacher to mankind showing that the 
lust for gold only invites chaos and confusion. Verily the 
god has expressed his own simplicity through this action. 
During the late eighteenth and early nineteenth ‘centuries, 
a group of Bengali Kaviwalas or Kaviyals composed songs 
on Siva, Krishna and the Devi, the subject matter of which 
was based mainly on the Epics, the Purdnas and the Mangala 
Kaoyas.266 In their compositions, known as Kavigan, we 
get references to the beggar and the ‘household aspects of 
Siva. Ramji Das, an author of this group, has given a vivid 
description of the family life of Siva and Parvati. In his 
song Haragaurir-gharkarna, Siva says to his nephew Bhima 
that he has no money in exchange for which he could buy 
the bangles of shell for his wife. He has only a tiger-skin 
to wrap his body and a torn piece of cloth to wear. And, 
by begging he somehow feeds his two sons.267 In the conclu- 


265. Rajanak, op.cit., vv. 1254-265. 
266. The first such poet, named Goijla Gui, was mentioned by 
Ivara Gupta in his Sainvad Prabhakara, 1261 B.S., p. 21. 

267. Prachin Kaviwalar gan, ed. Praphulla Chandra Pal, pp. 63-64 : 

ami kangal trilochan,(a) kotha paba dhan, 

ki die sankha(b) dibare ekhan, 
(amar) sambhabana chhenda tena 
l bagher chhala pari gay | 
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ding lines of the same song, the god then openly declares 
that he connot do anything even if Parvati is angry for not 
receiving the bangles and leaves for her father’s house.268 
Another Kaviwala, Haru Thakur, in his song Agamani 
(No. 8) says that Menaka is aggrieved to think that her daugh- 
ter is living in distress in the house of Siva and longs to see 
her. When Uma comes back to her father’s house after a few 
days Menaka says that she always remains worried about her 
daughter after giving her toa poor man. She is sorry to 
know that her son-in-law lives on begging and roams about 
in crematoriums, On seeing her daughter, she first of all 
enquires as to how the former had passed her days for such 
a long time in the beggar’s house. Ram Basu, a famous poet 
of this group, in his song Agamani (No. 6) says that Menaka is 
impatient to hear from Uma about her life in her husband’s 
house. Menaka asks her daughter as to how the latter could 


amar jata sambhabana sakal jana tumi 
je ruipele Karttik Ganes palan kari ami 
bhiksha kare desantare bedai nirabadhi |] 

[ (a) Siva has three eyes which shine like three suns. It issaid that 
the Sun, Moon and Fire are his three eyes. His third eye, according to 
one version, he owes to the playful act of Uma. One day in jest she 
suddenly placed her hands over his eyes, whereupon the world was 
plunged into darkness, men trembled with fear, and all life seemed to be 
extinct, so that, to save the world, a third eye shone forth on the god’s 
forehead. See Keith, Mythology of All Races, Vol. VI, pp. 110-13, For 
other versions of the story, see below. 

(b) It means bangles made of conch-shell. The conch-shell bangle 
and vermillion. are the special marks of married women in Bengal. 
Besides Bengal, except Bihar, Orissa and South India bangle is not used by 
women elsewhere in India. We have found bangles of shell from amidst 
the ruins of Mohenjo-daro. A conch-shell was an auspicious symbol in 
ancient India. ] 

268. Ibid., 11.68-70 : 

mi to eka, katha paba taka, 
tor mami Gmar kachhe pabe na sankha | 
sankhar tare ushma kare bapar badi chale jay |] 


oo 
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Stay at the place of the beggar Hara, who moves from door 
to door. She says that her heart aches on hearing her son-in- 
law’s misery. 

The same poet in another place, Agamani (No. 4), says 
that Siva’s financial position is gradually changed. He is now 
a wealthy person and has given up his roaming habits.269 The 
god’s time is now changed, everybody despised him a mad 
man at the time of his marriage, now that mad man is in 
Possession of- enormous wealth having Kuvera as his store- 
keeper. He no longer moves about with his wife in crema- 
torium, on the contrary, he spends his days happily in 
pleasure gardens, 

The same picture of a wealthy Siva has been drawn by 
Udayachand, another poet of this group. In this song, 
Menaka wants to ascertain from her daughter if whatever she 
has heard from Narada about Siva is correct. She has heard 
that Siva is now the king of Kailasa with Parvati as the queen. 
Narada has said to her that Siva has now a good fortune and 
has amassed a huge wealth and that Lakshmi follows his 
orders, Vishnu serves as his door-keeper and Kuvera is in 
charge of his store. He has now no wants, People say that 
he always wears necklaces made of jewels and there is no sign 
of poverty in his house. He does not go out for alms and 
has not taken his usual satchel for begging. He no longer 
smears his body with ash. Besides, as Annapirna lives in his 
house there is no want of food in Kailasa. And, a mansion, 
instead of a crematorium, is now his abode,270 Udaychand’s 
description shows that the god is no longer a nomadic half- 
crazy mendicant, in which form he is generally represented, 


269. Ibid., p. 64: 
Siver se din Gr ekhan nai / 
Jare pagal pagal bale, bibaher kale sakale dile dhikkar | 
ekhan sei pagaler sab atul baibhab, Kuver bhandar tar / 


ekhan Smasane masane beday naka meye Gnanda kanane judabar thani| 
270, Ibid., pp. 68-71, 
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but a rich sophisticated person enjoying all sorts of worldly 
pleasures. When Narada’s information about Siva was con- 
firmed’ by Parvati Menaka heaves a sigh of relief and feels 


happy. In this connection, it is interesting to note that we | 


do not get any other reference to such a change in the position 
of Siva in any other work. 

When Siva, in his peculiar dress, arrives at the chhadna- 
tala, where Hindu marriage rites are performed, he is repre- 
sented as a stupid bridegroom and an object of ridicule. 
Subjects like the gestures made by the god himself, the mis- 
chief done by the sage Narada and other gods and the 
precarious position of the bride’s mother have been narrated 
in the Saiva works in a manner which generally provokes 
laughter. The bride’s mother, on the arrival of the marriage 
party, proceeds to receive the bridegroom with the usual 
rites, but steps back at the hissing sound of the snake which 
coils round his matted hair and neck. In the meanwhile, 
Vishnu, out of fun, lets loose his mount Garuda, which is 
inimical to snakes. Vasuki, the snake king, encircling the 
tiger-skin, the only garment worn by Siva, flees away at the 
sight of Garuda. In consequence, Siva’s garment drops down 
and he becomes stark naked. The women folk including 
Menaka, present there, are embarrassed and put off the 
lights. But the light coming out from the god’s third eye 
continues to shine and even in darkness the nude figure of the 
god remains visible.27! i 

One may wonder as to why the poets have described th 
scene in such a way and stamped vulgarity on the god. The 
strange appearance and behaviour of the god may be under- 
stood as lila. Of course, this description may remind us of 
the all-forgetfulness of the god and of his ignorance of human 
behaviour. We can see another example of his lila when 
the god changes his uncouth appearance into a pleasant one, 


271. See Bharatachandra, op.cit., pp. 61, 83. 
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at Uma’s request.272 The subject of changing the appearance 


is dealt with not only in the Marigala Kavyas but also in the 
folk-songs. Ina folk-song of Bihar when Umi requests Siva 
to change his appearance, Siva agrees, bathes in the Ganges 
and takes a youthful form.273 Siva is also happy to see him- 


72. Kavichandra, op.cit., pp. 133-35 : 
Trailokyamohan rup prabhu tumi dhara / 
navin yauvan haiya ma bibha kara |/ 
ishat hasiya Hara Umar ingite | 
Madan nindiya murti dharila tarite I 
273. FRAS, 1884, pp. 230, 232 : 
Kalasa ke ote boleli Gaura dei Siva Ji sett araj hamare re | 
Gangava nahai Siva bhabhuti utari naihar log patiyasu re |] 
(Song No, 7) 
Gatigava nakale Siva bhabhuti utarale Gtho atiga chanan chadhai re | 
Kkahava gaili mor sasu Madagini ab rip dekhasu hamar re I] 
(Song No. 9) 
In Tulasidasa’s work also we get reference to the change of appea- 


rance by Siva. Here the god changes not only his own appearance but ; 
makes all his attendants charming. 


The poet says that on seeing that there is a constant humming among 
those present, Siva transforms himself to a young man, 


much more 
handsome and charming than Kamadeva, 


His tiger-skin is changed into 
blue garment and the snakes take the shape of ornaments. At that time, 


it seems as if the brilliant sun has revealed itself on his body. The appea- 
Trance of Siva’s attendants also become pleasant. They enchant even 
Kamadeva with their appearance. With this change, everyone becomes 
happy and comes out to catch a glimpse of this pleasant sight. 


at the moment, as if Siva is the moon of the autumnal night and 
dants are the stars, See Tulasidasa, op.cit., p. 32 : 

lakhi laukik gati Sambhu jani bada sohar if 

bhaye sundar sat koti manoj manohar Th 

nil nichal chhal bhai phani mani bhushan | 

rom-rom par. udit rupamay pushap |[ 

gan bhaye mangal vesh Madan manomohan | 

sunat chale hiyan harashi nari nara johan I 

Sambhu sarod rakes nakhat gan sur gan | 

Janu chakar chahuni or virajahin pur jan | | 


It seems, 
his atten- 
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self fresh and clean. And he calls his mother-in-law to see 
his appearance, 

In relation to Siva’s marriage, another Bihari folk-song is 
worthy of note inasmuch as it throws a very interesting side- 
light on a peculiar trait of the god. This song refers to Siva’s 
second marriage not to be found in any other Saiva work. 
Here, Siva goes for trade to the East and comes back home 
after twelve years. The god is here presented as an ordinary 
Bihari youth who comes out to the land to the east of Bihar 
to do some business and forgets everything about his home. 
He marries for the second time and goes back home after a 
long interval, The song says that four months are passing 
away since Mahadeva has left for the East totrade. Uma 
is impatient; she sits on a chair and watches the way by 
which her husband is expected to come back. Mahadeva 
returns after twelve years, stands at the gateway and calls out 
Gauri who receives him warmly and makes inquiries about 
his well-being. The god feels shy to disclose that he has 
married for the second time. On hearing this, Parvati is not 
sad; she only wants to know whether the woman is more 
beautiful than herself and whether she has proved herself to 
be a devoted wife. Siva says that she is good in all respects 
but adds that his second marriage was destined and therefore 
he has married for the second time.27* Here Parvati appears 
to be considerate but Siva nervous. 


274. FRAS, op.cit., pp. 234-36. 
Mahadeva chalale ba purabi banijiya bitela mahinvani chari re | 
machia baisi Gaura joheli batia kab aiken tapasi hamara re || 
baraha baris par laute Mahadeva bhaile duarva par thadha re | 
sutal badu ke jagala Gaura dei kholahu bajar kevada re |/ 
pania piyahu tuttha baisa Mahadeva kaha na naihara kusalata re [ 
Kulha kusala more bade he Gaura dei kusala naihara tohara re |{ 
ek kusala mor nahi he Gaura dei kailin ho dusara biyaha re | 
kailin biyahe Siva bada nika kailin je atga subhava batava re | 
kaisan hathava kaisan gaudva kaisan sahaj snbhava re || 
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Another very amusing scene is presented in Tulasidasa’s 
Parvatimangala and in a village song of Bihar. In the former 
work Siva in the guise of a mendicant tries to dissuade 
Parvati from marrying an old person. The god says that the 
bridegroom has the habit of riding on a bull and that the 
people would Jaugh at her when she would have to ride on 
a bull with her half-crazy husband.2’5 In the Bihar folk songs 
also, Parvati is seen to ride on a bull with her husband. 
The above-mentioned song presents a typical sight. Siva and 
Parvati come riding on a bull. Their son, Ganega comes to 
meet them on the way with a giftin hishand. Siva hasa 
flag in his hand and a snake on his neck, With yellow 
matted hair fastened in a knot Siva appears to be free to chat 
with Parvati putting his hand on her shoulder.276 These 
descriptions may lead us to think that the god and his consort 


tihara niara bade godavan hathavan kaisan anga subhava re | 
othava ta bade Gaurd kataral panava kaisan bhowr lobhai re }/ 
kia Gaura atthara kia Gaura langara nahi Gaura kokhia behuna re | 
bidhi ke likhala Gaura aur nahiii meta re bhabi kaila dusara biyaha re |] 
Sce Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra (ed. M. Percival), Act III, 
Sc, III, ll. 8-26, and Dryden, All for Love (ed. A. Sale), Act III, 
Sc, I, ll. 400-18, Act V, Sc.I, I, 412-15. 
275. Op.cit., v. 57: 
tumahi sahit asvar basaha jab haihahin | 
nirakhi nagar nar nari vihatisi mukh goihahin // 
276. Calcutta Review, 1884, pp. 271-84: 
Mahadeva aur Gaurya bail pe hoke sawar 
Ganpat kar le nazar ko @ dekhe didar | 
dhvaja hath aur nag gale men, 
pita yura hai bandhe 
Parvati se bat kare, 
bare hath dhare us ke kandhe |] 
[ In this connection, see pl. No. VIII reproduced from a calendar 
collected by the writer from a street corner of Calcutta, which depicts 
Siva and Parvati riding together on a bull. From the expression of the 


figures it seems as if they are on a happy ride enjoying a sort of ecstatic 
Joy in each others’ company, ] 


7 
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are not probably aware of the decorum and propriety ofa 
married life. But, it is possible that in the areas where the 
songs were composed or Tulasidasa wrote his work nobody 
objects if a husband and a wife are found together riding 
openly on a bull or any other mount. Generally, it is not 
pleasing to find a husband and a wife together, belonging to 
the rural areas, on a bull or a horse.2”?, From this aspect wé¢ 
may explain that this attitude is only one of the lilds of the 
god. A similar idea is presented in another song wherein 
the deities are found engaged in straining bhdg together. 
There the god strains the bharig, Parvati holds the straining 
cloth and Gane§a sits and looks on.?78 

The idea of Siva and Parvati riding together on a bull is well 
represented in the carvings of many temple niches of Southern 
India specially in miniature panels and in the mandapa in the 
Airavateévara temple of Darasuram. The usual motif of the 
panels depicting stories of Saiva saints presents Siva and 
Parvati riding together on/ the bull to grant darsana to their 
devotees.279 The most interesting illustrations in this group 
are (a) a saint, with scanty cloth upto loin, shown carrying 
a rod in his hand and standing before a scale, in which on 
one side there are two figures of a man and woman, and on 
the other, Siva and Parvati on a bull granting them darsana 3?" 
(b) the story called in the inscription Pugalcholanar : the 
saintly Chola king was filled with sorrow at the sight of the 
head of a devotee of Siva in the midst of the heads piled in 
front of him by the victorious commander. He wanted to 


277. Although in cities of modern days riding together has become 
a fashion of life, 
278, Ibid., p. 273: 
jata juta se ganga bahti 
biti chhane Sankar hai | 
Parvati ne safi pakri 
Ganpat baithe dekhat hai || 
279, Sastri, K. A. N., The Colas, Vol, If (2nd ed.), p. 93. 
280. Sivaramamurti, C., The Frescoes of the Colas, p. 24, 
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expiate the sin and while he took the enemy’s head in his 
hand entered the fire Siva and Parvati appeared there riding 
on the bull to bless him ;28! and (c) the legend of Nanda, 
the great saint: Nanda bathed in the tank and entered the 
fire to have access into the portals of the Chidambaram temple 
and Siva and Parvati on bull granted darsana. This is called 
Tirumalai-povarkodai.282 

With reference to these illustrations we may note that 
while in these examples Siva and Parvati appear in the parti- 
cular posture only as deities to favour their devotees, in the 
Songs and in the work of Tulasi they ride on the bull like 
ordinary man and woman. 

In Assamese literature also, the peculiar feature of Siva as a 
bridegroom is not absent. In the marriage song called Hara- 
Gaurir bid, the bridegroom Siva has been presented in such a 
way that the god seems to belong to an uncivilised section of 
the people with unclean habits. He has been presented as 
One who has not washed his body for a long time and smells 
very badly. Siva comes to Kailasa riding on his mount, the 
bull. Twelve years have passed since he has not washed his 
body and as a result, his whole body is stinking.288 Asa 
Matter of fact, people residing in the hilly region do not 
generally have the habit of either taking bath or washing their 
bodies regularly and Siva, here, is presented in a like manner. 
There is another interesting point in this song. Lakshmi and 
Sarasvati are seen coming to the marriage place with orna- 
ments as presentations. It is all the more interesting to note 
that both these goddesses, as the wives of the other two gods 
of the triad, Vishnu and Brahma, have come to the wedding 


281. Sivaramamurti, C., The Airdvatefvara Temple at Darasuram, p. 13. 
282. _Abid., p. 21. 
283. Bandyopadhyay, S. M., Asamiya Sahitya, p.7: 

Kailasare para Mahadeu ahichhe vtishabha vahanata uthi / 

aji baro bachhara vghi ga dhova nai gandhe prana jay phuti || 
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of Siva, the third god of the triad associated with their 
husbands, with ornaments as presents.2&* 

Menaka is much disappointed to see such a bridegroom 
for her beloved daughter. She, at first, curses Narada for 
making the negotiation and then rebukes Himalaya, her own 
husband. In the Sivayana of RameSvara, Menaka does not 
hesitate to use even abusive language and does not pay any 
respect to the god. From her remarks we may forget his 
divine nature for the time being. From the narration of the 
incident in this work, it seems as if the marriage has been 
fixed up through pursuasion and the mother of the young bride 
cannot resist from scolding everyone who is responsible for 
the arrangement. Menaka says that her husband must be 
blind, otherwise how could he bring such a bridegroom for 
his daughter? She goes further to say that such a deranged, 
old and naked bridegroom should be kicked out at once and 
she prefers to keep her daughter a spinster at her house.” 
But, gradually, the position is changed. Siva takes the 
appearance of a charming youth; everyone becomes cont- 
ented, and the marriage ends happily. These descriptions 
may suggest that Parvati’s prospective husband has a non- 
Aryan origin and is, therefore, not easily acceptable to the 
cultured family of his wife. He’is readily refused by everyoné 
of the bride’s family so long as the god sticks to the uncouth 
appearance of a person of low origin. But, as soon as he turns 
himself into a handsome and respectable youth, he is welcomed 


284, Ibid., p.10: 
Lakshmt Sarasvati dui bhani ahichhe Harare alankar laye | 

285. Rameévara, op.cit., p. 81: : 

bhatar chakshu matha khayya 

- var anyachhen diben mayya 

chhi chhi chhi ki baliba tare | 

khepa buda digambar 

dhakka marya bahir kar 

aibada mor jhi thakuk mor ghare || 
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by everyone of Parvati’s house.286 In this connection, we 
may allude to the Dakshayajita story. There also the god is 
denied a Position at the outset and it is only after a hard 
fight that he.is able to assert himself,287 Siva, on that occasion, 
appears as fearful. But,in the marriage scene,.as depicted 
in the above-mentioned work, he is mild. Here the god 
changes his appearance on being entreated by his devotees 
and makes himself worthy of the occasion. Notwithstanding 
all this, it may be that the descriptions are simply the outcome 
of imagination of the poets whose ultimate end of writing out 
the work is to narrate the ways (lila) of the god. The 
changing of appearance is, so to say, a miraculous feat and a 
reference to this incident is to be found in almost all the 
Saivite works mentioned above. 

In Oriya literature also, we get a number of references to 
Siva’s marriage. Bachhadasa (Batsadasa) wrote a poem con- 
sisting of 34 verses, every four lines of which begin with a 
particular letter of the alphabet, This poem is entitled Kalasa- 
chautisd. It gives a picture of the martiage scene of the god. 
The sarcastic remarks about Siva made by a companion of 
Parvati in the opening lines are worthy of note. She Says to 
Parvati that she finds no reason as to why Parvati’s 
father has chosen such a bridegroom. When nothing 
is known about his race, family and lineage how can 
the old fellow take a seat at the marriage-altar (kanak- 


286. Parvati, the daughter of the mountain, has another name 
Gauri. The term gaur means fair, it also means white, yellow, clean and 
pure, Parvati’s complexion has always been described as fair. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Himalayan people like the Nepalese, Bhutanese 
and Sikimese are of Mongoloid origin and they are fair-complexioned. 
It is possible that Parvati having fair complexion and born in a family 
inhabiting the Himalayan region, belongs to a Mongoloid group (cf. 
Sircar, D. C., The Sakta Pithas, App. VI, pp. 100-106). 

297. We have said elsewhere that the Dakshayajna episode shows 
Siva’s entry from the non-Aryan to the Aryan world. 
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bedi) 2288 She further says that if Parvati observed him care- 
fully she will find that he is a very old man and looks like her 
grandfather. He has no teeth and cannot speak preperly and 
Parvati will be frightened by his sight at night. The compa- 
nion then feels sorry to think that Parvati is inviting willfully 
her misfortune. Bachhadasa’s Parvati does not, like Parvati of 
other poets, resent the abuses hurled against her prospective 
husband. On the contrary, as soon as she hears the abusive re- 
marks she faints. Moreover, that she has an adverse feeling to- 
wards Siva can be noticed from the conversation which she has 
with her mother. She goes so far to say to her mother that if 
the latter hands her over to the poor old man of low origin she 
will not hesitate even to commit suicide.289 Both the mother 
and the daughter then approach Him@laya to impress upon 
the latter that this marriage will bring only ill luck. But, 
Himalaya argues firmly and convinces his wife that Parvati is 
the most virtuous as otherwise she could not have been s0 
fortunate as to get a husband who is revered by all other gods 
like Brahma and Vishnu. That is to say, the poet, like 
Vidyapati and others, has not forgotten the lofty position of 
the god and feels that he is the most suitable husband for 
Parvati. The marriage takes place and everything ends well. 
The closing lines of the poem present Siva as performing 
certain religious rites for the occasion and in this connection 


the god appears as a typical bridegroom of the locality where 


the poem has been composed. 


288. Kalasa-chautisa, vv. 5-8 : 
kahanti kamini Suna Hemanta dulani | 
: kahu bare barile tumbhar pitamani |] 
| kula mula gotra adi nahin jana tar | 
kanaka bedire budha basichi madhyar |] 
289. Ibid., vv. 13-14: 
daini kari kahuchhi Suna mor | 
dante tirin dharan olgai paye || 
daridra hin budhaku jebe more debu | 
dui nayanre mor maran dekhibu Ti 
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In the above lines, we have seen how Siva has been pre- 
sented as a peculiar bridegroom in the different works. Now, 
we shall see how he leads a typical household life after 
marriage. Like an ordinary Indian householder, he some- 
times quarrels with his wife who rebukes him for his inability 
to maintain the family, while sometimes he spends his days 
at home happily with his wife and two sons, It is interesting 
to note, in this connection, that Siva, as a householder, is 
seen with his wife, Uma, and two sons, Ganeéa and Karttikeya, 
and in none of the two works, Lakshmi and Sarasvati have 
taken any part in the god’s family life. ” 

In the works referred to above, we see that, at the sight 
of the peculiar appearance of the bridegroom, there was 
dissatisfaction among the members of the bride’s house. But, 
when the bridegroom changes his appearance by some mira- 
culous feat, everyone is pleased and the marriage ends happily. 
It will be seen from Mukundarama’s Chandimangala that the 
marriage is performed in accordance with Hindu rites and 
customs. A fine cloth is spread over the bridegroom and 
the bride so that both of them can cast the auspicious glance 
(Subha-drishti) at each other in privacy, Parvati goes round 
the bridegroom seven times (safpak). The bride and the 
bridegroom exchange garlands (mala-badal). The auspicious 
Sound (uludhvani) is made by the women folk at intervals. 
Brahma, as the marriage priest (purohita) cites mantras and 
Himalaya gives away (sampradana) his daughter. Brahma 
ties the ends of the clothes of the bride and the bridegroom 
(gafitchhada, love-knot). All the gods witness the ceremony and 
are happy to see Siva married.2° Siva and Parvati are also 


' happy. The scene, as depicted by the poet, represents a 


typical Hindu marriage in Bengal. 

In the following lines of the same work, the happy life of 
a newly married couple is presented. One day the god rea- 
lises his wife’s desire to have a son when he sees her making 


290. Mukundarama, of.cit., pp. 101-02, 
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a baby’s figure out of the dirt of her own body. The god does 
not hesitate to give life to the figure and thereby fulfils her 
wish.291 That is to say, although the poet tries to present a 
picture of the household life of an ordinary Indian husband, 
he cannot forget the inscrutable ways of the god. 

In describing the birth of Karttikeya Mukundarama says 
that Siva and Parvati, infatuated with passion, lie ona bed 
of roses and long to taste the bliss of marriage in each other’s 
company. The description is very much earthly, although 
the birth of a six-faced son, nurtured by six celestial mothers, 
may not be so. Again, when the poet describes Siva’s 
contented life with a wife and two sons he presents us the 
picture of a happy earthly life. In the following lines the 
scene is changed. Siva begins to taste the bitterness of 
married life. He feeds, with great difficulty, the members 


of his family by what he gets from begging. One day when ~ 


he tells his wife that he does not feel like going out and thinks 
of taking rest, his wife becomes annoyed and says that when 
there is nothing to eat at home, he should not think of rest.292 
Tragedy looms large on the peaceful family of the god. He 
decides to leave home. His wife also gets disgusted, curses 
her own fate and becomes ready to leave for her father’s 
house,293 

From Rameévara’s description of the god’s household 
life, it seems that the poet has tried to draw a picture of a 
lower middle-class family of Bengal. Karttikeya and Ganega 
are hungry and they cannot be easily pacified by their 
mother. They want food and wait on the roadside for their 
father’s return. As soon as they see their father coming, 
they are happy. When the father returns home and puts 


291. Ibid., p. 103. See the story of the birth of Ganega in Gopi- 
natha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 38-45. See also 
Kennedy, Hindu Mythology, pp. 353-54. 

292. Ibid., p. 113. 

293. Ibid., pp. 118-19. 
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down his bag, the two sons pounce upon it and eat up 
whatever was brought in it.29* The impatience of the boys 
and the way in which they behave prove that they have been 
starving. Butin spite of the uncivil behaviour of the sons, 
the god is happy and so is his wife. Parvati comes and washes 
the husband’s feet like a devoted wife. The next few lines 
show that the god is restless for bhdig. His wife and sons 
assist him in preparing the narcotic drug.295 These lines, 
however, tell the story of a husband who isa typical Indian 
peasant or belongs to the lower order of the society. Here 
the poet does not say anything which is characteristic of the 
god’s divinity. The husband takes the drug and is pleased. 
He then sits down to take his meal. When he sees different 
types of food prepared by his wife, he praises the latter, like 
an ordinary husband, by saying that the wife has really a 
magic hand otherwise such delicious dishes can never be 
prepared.296 

In the Annadamaigala, Siva, at first, has a great attachment 
for his wife. The god, to some extent, appears to be 
emotional, He requests his wife to remain always good to 
him and says that she should not be harsh towards him and 
should never leave him,297 But gradually, under the pressure 
of family encumbrances, this mood is turned into displeasure. 
At this stage, Siva is presented by the poet as a helpless 
husband rebuked by his wife all the time. The wife also 
feels disgusted and says that she cannot endure the sufferings 
any longer and prefers to leave for her father’s house.298 i 

But the poet cannot forget the strong feeling which the 
husband and the wife bear towards each other. And in the 
following lines, therefore, he makes Parvati feel for her 


294, Ramesvara, op.cit., pp. 100-02. 
295. Ibid, pp. 104-05. 

296. Ibid., p. 106. 

297. Bharatachandra, of.cit., p. 67. 
298. Ibid., p. 74. 
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husband’s miserable plight. She says that her husband 
labours hard to collect food but as one of the sons (Ganeéa) 
has four hands and the other (Karttikeya) six mouths, they 
eat up everything and no food can be saved. Besides, the 
rat and the peacock, the mounts of the two sons, destroy a 
Breat part of the food.2°9 At last, the poet, a Sakti worshipper, 
makes Siva surrender to the goddess, Annada and in, the 
Annapiirni-mahatmya section, both Siva and Parvati are found 
to sit together and amuse themselves while their sons play 
in front of them,300 A happy home of a loving couple is 
ultimately presented by the poet of the Annadamangala. 

Although the household life of the god is not absent in the 
Manasémangala Kauyas, the treatment is somewhat different. 
In Vijayagupta’s Manasamangala, Siva is the husband of 
Chandi whom he fears though, at the same time he cannot 
withstand separation from her. The god also appears as 
a typical father who is eager to find outa suitable bridegroom 
for his only daughter (Manasa). With reference to this 
Manasémangala work another interesting point to note is that 
the theme centres round Manasa, the mind-born daughter 
(Manas-kany@) of the god, and there is hardly any mention 
of his two sons, Ganeéa and Karttikeya, who, as we have 
already seen, played an important part in the other works. 

In the Siyer-sok (Siva’s remorse) section of the above work, 
Siva is a helpless old husband who is found crying when his 
wife faints. Chandi quarrels with Manasa, who is brought 
home by Siva, and when Chandi beats the serpent-daughter 
(Wagakanyd) in anger, the latter bites her. Asa résult, Chandi 
loses her sense. On returning home, Siva finds his wife 
lying unconscious. Being unnerved, he cries aloud like a 
child. He is very much aggrieved and says that the creator 
is unkind to him, as otherwise he would not have lost his wife 
in old age. This remark is typical of a husband who, in old 

299. Ibid., p. 75. 

300. Ibid., p. 87. 
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age, solely depends on his wife. Narada appears at this 
moment and advises the god to call Manasa, who is capable 
of bringing back his wife to life. But Siva is so much over- 
whelmed with grief that he takes his wife to be dead, and, 
in agony, says that, as he has now no attachment, he will 
leave home and will accept the life of an ascetic. We find 
that the same feelings overtook the god when he hears from 
Nandi about the tragic death of Uma at Daksha’s sacrifice. 
On that occasion also, the god decided to roam round the 
world with his wife’s corpse on his shoulder. There Siva 
is strong and fierce. Here, in the Manasamargala, he is 
humble and weak. He is not the same god of the Daksha- 
yajiia episode who is determined to avenge his wife’s death by 
destroying the sacrifice, On the contrary, here he prays to 
Manasa to come and give life back to his wife.20!_ It may be 
that his deep affection for his daughter, who has done the 
mischief, prevents him to be harsh and cruel. 

In Vijayagupta’s Manasamangala,3°2 Siva loves both his 
wife, Chandi, and his mind-born daughter, Manasa. One 
day, when he detects that his daughter is a full-grown lady, 
he, like a typical Indian father, thinks of giving her in 
marriage without delay. He is very much worried and 
approaches Narada and Kamadeva to find out a suitable 
husband for her. He intends to settle the marriage as quickly 
as possible, but, like a responsible father, seeks fora good 
match for her.303 

Narada, with Kamadeva’s help, persuades -the sage 
Jaratkaru, residing at the time on the bank of the Tamasa, 
to marry Siva’s daughter. They bring the sage to Siva’s 
house and Siva is delighted to see that the sage has agreed 
to accept his daughter as wife. The joy expressed by the god 


301. Bais Kavir Manasa Mangala, ed. A. Bhattacharya, pp. 30-32. 

302. Published by Ramacharan Siroratna and printed by Nanda 
Kumar Das, 

303. Ibid., p. 32. 
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on this occasion can verily be compared with that of a human 
father who feels relieved on the settlement of his daughter’s 
marriage. He runs to his wife and gives her the good news. 
He asks her to make all necessary arrangements for the 
marriage, Chandi reminds Siva of the latter’s financial 
position and asks her husband if it will be possible for them 
to entertain all persons desiring to attend the ceremony. 
At this, Siva observes that, when Kuvera is there, they should 
not worry about their expenses. The god then makes all 
possible arrangements and honours the bridegroom in accor- 
dance with Vedic rites, Brahma acts as the priest and the 
Marriage is performed.30+ 

This description presents Siva as an affectionate and 
responsible father. But on the following day, an untoward 
event happens when Jaratkaru decides to leave the bride. 

iva tries to mend the situation, but fails to bring any 

rapproachment between the newly married couple. Jarat- 
karu leaves Manasa after granting her a boon that she should 
give birth to eight sons. In course of time, Manasa becomes 
the mother of eight sons and Siva takes all responsibilities of 
her daughter. Gradually, misunderstanding develops between 
Manasa and her step-mother, Chandi, and the two cannot 
pull on together happily. Chandi entreats Siva to allow her 
to go to her father’s house. She goes so far as to say that 
if Siva does not permit her to do so, she will not hesitate to 
set fire to the house and go away. The god consoles and 
dissuades her from taking such a drastic step. Later, Brahma 
points out to the god that the latter can maintain peace at 
home only if his wife and the daughter live seperately, Siva 
agrees to follow Brahma’s suggestion and, in spite of his strong 
attachment for his daughter, decides to banish her.205 Here 
the god appears as a faithful husband, determined to keep 
peace in the family, although he knows that his daughter 
will thereby be put to great difficulty. 

304. Manasamangala, Vivaher-udyoga, pp. 38-39. 

305. Op.cit., Chandir-prarthana, pp. 48-49. 








PEASANT 


In the medieval literature, especially of Bengal, Siva is 
closely associated with cultivation and the peasant aspect of 
the god is a very popular subject in Bengal. It will not be 
out of place to mention that this aspect is generally absent 
in the Saivite works of other states. Another interesting 
point to note is that while as a beggar the nomadic habits 
of the god can be noticed, asa peasant he is seen to live a 
settled life. In a sense, the god has now abandoned his 
_Wandering habits and has. designed to live in a disciplined 
and peaceful atmosphere. Now he is represented as a culti- 
vator driving the plough, turning up the soil, sowing seeds, 
weeding fields and returning home with a headload of grass 
after a. day’s work, It is possible that the god inherited his 
connection with vegetation from an early period. Perhaps 
- he imbibed this relation from his Vedic prototype, Rudra, 
The fierce Rudra was liked by the people for his benign 
aspects, ¢.g., healing the maladies and fertilising the soil by 
rains, He was regarded as the best physician and, in course 
of time, became the giver of food. In this context, it is 
interesting to note that Upamanyu, at the time of initiating 
Krishna to liiga-worship, asked from Siva, as a boon, rice 
and milk in plenty.306 During the later period, this food- 
giving capacity of the god has perhaps been reflected in his 
association with cultivation. From different sources we learn 
that Siva was the most favourite god of the aborigines of 
this country, to some of whom cultivation was the mainstay 
of their economy. Here we may recall that in origin Siva 
was a non-Aryan god and it was only after a long protracted 
struggle that he succeeded in making his entry in the Aryan 
pantheon,207 


306. Mahabharata, 7.218-26. 


307. The Daksha-yajna episode bears testimony to this struggle (see 
elsewhere of this book). 
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Some scholars think that Siva has imbibed the quality of 
a cultivator from a god of agriculture and food, who gradually 
lost his identity in him.208 Similarly, it has been supposed 
that the other aspect of a crazy mendicant is perhaps derived 
from Vedic Rudra.209 We may, therefore, say that the god 
lias infused within himself the nomadic as also the settled 
habits of mankind, As we have already seen, Siva is men- 
tioned with the Indian aborigines like the Sabaras, Kiratas, 
Nishadas, Kochas, Bhils and others. Curiously enough, some 
of these semi-Hinduised tribes were concerned with cultiva- 
tion. In this connection, we may refer to the view of a 
set of scholars who opine that the foundations of civilization 
in this country—its village-life based on agriculture—were 
laid by the Nishadas or Austric-speaking peoples, These 
scholars think that cultivation began with the hill-tribes and in 
the early stage agriculture was carried round the hill-tribes. 
Although the view is interesting, it cannot be generally 
accepted, because it is seen that agriculture was the mainstay 
of the people residing on the plains near the rivers.3!0 


308. ASB, 1839, p. 255. 

309. Op.cit., 1848, p. 155. 

310. Chatterji, S. K., Indo-Aryan and Hindi, pp. 35, 251-52, 

The Austric tribes of India appear to have belonged to more than 
one group of the Austro- Asiatic section—to the Kol, to the Khasi, and to 
the Mon-Khemer groups. They were in the neolithic stage of culture 


and perhaps in India they learned the use of copper and iron. They | 


brought with them a primitive system of agriculture in which a digging 
stick (lag, lang, liig—various forms of an old lak) was employed, to till the 
hillside. The terms lig and lak have close affinity with linga and lakula 
which stand as symbols of Siva who, as we know, has association with the 
mountains, The tribal peoples, inhabiting the mountain regions, used 
this instrument for tilling the hill-side, The term laig may later change 
into laigala (plough) which may have its root in the term ling. 

If the above view is accepted, Siva in his linga form is a vegetation 
god and it is all the more interesting because he is the only god worshipped 
in this form. It is, therefore, possible that Siva is a god of cultivation 
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Whatever may be the area of origin of cultivation, Siva has 
an association with it. 

Among the tribal peoples, Siva is worshipped under 
different names on various occasions specially during the 
time of harvest. In Jashpur, the Kishan tribe has in every 
village two or more sacred groves, one of which is sacred to 
Mahadeo who is specially invoked at the harvest festival.311 
An effigy of man is made and sacrificed by the Gonds 
to Baradeo who appears to be the same as Mahadeva.*!? 
On the occasion of Arwa or Kharway, that is, the harvest 
festival, the Binjhear offer a sacrifice to a god who resembles 
Siva.s13 Among the Biyars, two stone-pillars representing 
Dharti-(Dharitri) Mahadeva are propitiated when harvest 
is gathered.31# The Rajasthan Bhils worship Baba Deo 
(Mahadeva), who has his seat at Deogarh Bariya in the Rewa 
Kantha Agency, at the harvest season.3!5 Biranatha (Mahae 
deva) is worshipped by the Ahira as a protector of cattle and 
fields. Worship is offered in the morning when the cattle are 
sent to the jungles during the hot weather. Crooke thinks 
that this cult has been borrowed from the Kols and that 
Biranatha, regarded as a protector of cattle and fields, is 
probably a local form of Mahadeva.3!6 The Eravellens 
worship a deity called Muni, resembling Siva, who, they 
believe, protects their cattle and helps them to reap a good 


(when ling refers to a laigala, plough) and a god of procreation (when 
ling refers to a phallus, genital organ). In fact, the function of both the 
plough and the phallus is the same. 

311. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 132. 

312. Ibid., p. 259. 

313, Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 136. 

314, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of N.W. Provinces & Oudh, Vol. 2, 
pp. 136-37. ; 

315. Risley, op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 203. 

316. Crooke, op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 63, 
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harvest.317 The Bodos inhabiting the north-eastern region 
of the Himalayas worship the phallic emblem of Siva near 
Kamakhya. The idea behind the emblem as explained by 
the Bodos is interesting.248 The Daflas of the Subansiri 
region, who are usually expert hunters, are great devotees 
of Gor Baba. This god, a deified ghost, has become under 
the title of Goregvara, a manifestation of Siva.319 

Another deity, Kshetrapala, also a manifestation of Siva, 
enjoys immense popularity all over India and is worshipped 
under different popular names and forms. This god is always 
associated with the fields, Khetpala (protector of the 
fields), Khera (the household mound), Bhimiya (the godling 
of the land. or soil), Zamindar (land-owner) are his various 
vernacular names, Kshetrapala is sometimes the son of Siva 
(Sambhu-tanaya) .320 It is said that, when even the destruc- 
tion of the demon Daruka would not satisfy the wrath of 
Kali, Siva, for the welfare of the world, assumed the form of- 
achild, sucked her breast and drank off in this manner her 


317. Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, p. 23, 
Kali and Muni are “worshipped in forests. Offerings are made to 
them when the tribes plough and sow and reap. 
318. This emblem is named as Umei-Ludai-Fia (u=sign of the 
masculine gender, mei=mother, ludai=male genital organ, fia=pha= 
god). This name has perhaps undergone tronsformation to Umaluda= 
Uma-unda, and is now known as Umiananda, a Siva-linga on the peacock 
island in the middle of the Brahmaputra opposite Gauhati, traditionally 
believed to be the consort of Kamakhya (Kameikha). The word 
Kameikha means, according to the Bodos, Ka-mei-kha (fia) =genital 
organ of the mother goddess. Gradually, the place came to be known 
by the names Kamaluda—Kaimaruda—Kamalupa—Kamariipa : See 
Gait, E. A., Census Report (Assam), 1901, pp. 203-06. 
319. Risley, op.cit., Vol. I, p. 209. 
320. Cf.—murdhni pingalakesamurdhastrilochanam sampadya jatakalapam| 
diguasam bhujangabhushanamugradamshtrakam 
Kshetresain Sambhutanayamn bhaje 
(Purohitadarpana under Vastupuja) 

See also Sastri, H. P., Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, pp. 21-24. 
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indignation. The energy thereby ‘infused into the system 
made him the protector of the field.32! The phallic form of 
Kshetrapala under the names of Kalamegha and Kankala- 
bhairava are also represented as objects of worship at 
Prabhasa.322 He has also been identified with Vatuka, a 
Bhairava or emanation of Siva, in the Vatukabhairava staya.3? 
According to the Liiga-purana, Kshetrapala is an incarnation 
of Siva in the form of Lakulifa.32# Thus we find from the 
etymology of the name as also from the Puranic account that 
the main function of the deity is to protect the cultivated field. 
The belief is that if anyone cultivates a particular plot of land 
without worshipping Kshetrapala, he has to face many 
obstacles, The cult of Kshetrapala is highly popular among 
the women folk of Bengal who attribute a long moustache to 
the deity. The women of the Districts of Faridpur and 
Barisal observe the vrata of Kshetra in the month of Agraha- 
yana on Saturdays and Tuesdays of the black-night (krisha- 
pbaksha).25 

It is well-known that Siva is intimately connected with 
the Kiratas, who were hunters, The Kiratas were foresters 
and mountaineers living probably in the eastern region of the 


/ 


321. Cf. the wooden image of the temple at Tarapitha, Dist. 
Birbhum, West Bengal. 

$22. Skanda-purana, Kumarika-khanda, 62.18: here the god is men- 
tioned with a dog as his vahana. The names Kalamegha and Kshetra- 
pala occur in the Kandbar inscription of the time of Rashtrakita III 
(939-68 A.D.). See Ep.Ind., vol. XXXYV, p. 107, 

323. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Tconography, vol. II, pp. 
268-75. 

324, 14.38. The subject has been dealt with in detail at pp. 22-24 
of this work. 

325. Sahitya Parishat Patrika, vol. IX, p. 112. 

In Western Bengal, the deity appears in a feminine form and 
is sometimes worshipped as a form of Lakshmi or Kshetradevi, the presid- 
ing deity of the field. (7. Ant. S.B., vol. XIII, pp. 673-78). 

8 ; 
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combat between Siva in the guise of a Kirata and the 
Pandava prince Arjuna. The medieval literature of Bengal 
represents Siva as mixing freely with low-caste peoples like 
the Bagdi, Dom and Koch. He appears as a common peasant 
(Frishak) of Bengal. By his behaviour and deeds in this 
capacity the god, except once or twice, does not allow us to 
think of his divine status. We feel for his shortcomings, 
for his hard labour and small gain in the same way as we do 
for an ordinary peasant of Bengal. He tills the soil with great 
diligence like a humble farmer lad. He is no more a god 
worshipped for increasing the fertility or protectien of the 
soil 3 no offering is made to him to grant bumper crops or 
keep away pests. We find in him a person actively engaged 
in agriculture.327 


326. According to Dawson, there is a tribe in the central Himalayas 
called the Kirantis who are none but the Kiratas, He says that these 
Kirantis are described in the Ramayana as islanders who cat fish, live in 
waters and look like tigers. It is further said that they are perhaps the 
Cirrhadae referred to by the classical writers. See Dawson, A Classical 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 158. It, however, appears that Dawson 
is confused in identifying the Kiratas. 

According to Macdonel and Keith (Vedic Index, pp. 157-59), Kirata 
is a name applied to a people living in the caves of the mountains, as 
appears clearly from the dedication of the Kirata to the caves (guha). 
The same thing we get in the Vajasaneyi Samhita (30.16) and in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana (3.4, 12.1). The Atharvaveda (10.4.14) refers to. 
a Kirata girl (Kairatika) who digs a remedy on the ridges of the moun- 
tains, Lassens (Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. 1, pp. 530, 534) says that 
the people called Kiratas were located in Eastern Nepal, but the name — 
seems to have been applied to any aboriginal hill folk, though the Manava 
Dharmasutra (4.10.44 ; see also V. Smith, Journal of the R.A.S., 1909, 
P. 258, n. 1) regards them as degraded Kshatriyas. 

In Bana’s Kadambini (vv. 121-25) there is a reference to the Kiratas. 
The poet says that Prince Chandrapida, attempted a conquest of the 
world and captured the Kiratas’ stronghold on the Hemakita.’ 

327, IHQ, 1947, p. 322; 1939, p. 183, 


Himalayas.226 Bharavi in his Kératarjuniya describes the 
- 
: 
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It has already been stated that Siva appears in literature 
in two distinct forms—as a rustic cultivator and a half-mad 
mendicant worshipped by the lower strata of the society. 
From the events narrated in literature we see that his nature 
and habits as a mendicant are responsible for inducing him 
to work as a peasant. The god, as a beggar, has, as it were, 
no other way left but to take up the life of a cultivator. And 
as a cultivator being attached to the field, the god can taste 
the bliss ofa settled life. It appears, therefore, that in order 
to’ make him free from the wandering habits, the poets of 
medieval Bengal have presented the rustic form of the god. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that while in the 
Bengali literature the theme centering round Siva’s agricul- 
tural activities is popular, this subject is practically absent in 
the folk-songs of other parts of the country. Siva’s conception 
as a peasant, in Bengal, may be due to the influence of an 
existing local agriculture god who, in course of time, was 
unified with the great .god. It may be also that the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal brought down Siva from his realm of divinity 
to be one with them and to act as their guide in cultivation. 
It may not be out of place to mention that, during the 
medieval period, people desired the gods to come down from 
their seats of divinity and to live with them, to feel for them 
like their near and dear ones and, if needed, to work like 
themselves. 

The social and economic life can be envisaged from the 
literature of a particular time. In the medieval literature of 
Bengal, we often find discussions regarding farmers and 
and cultivators, And, by attaining popularity among this 
class of people, it was but natural that Siva had to play the 
part of a peasant in the agricultural land of Bengal. Thus, 
besides being a crazy mendicant Siva is also a cultivator ; 
the Mahegvara of the olden days becomes the Budo-Siva of 
medieval Bengal. 

In the Margala-kayyas, we see that Siva has, at first, 
accepted mendicancy as a means of his livelihood. But 
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begging is an uncertain means of subsistence. The god begs 
from door to door but has to live without food on many 
occasions. He often feels embarrassed because he does not get 
sufficient food to maintain his family. This inability sometimes 
ends in quarrels with his wife. Gradually, domestic quarrel 
becomes a daily feature of Siva’s household life, The poor 
old god, thus worsted by the wife, has no other way left but 
to accept a different mode of earning. Ramai Pandit in his 
Stinya-puréna, requests the god to till the soil and sow the 


seeds of paddy (dhan) and cotton (karpas), The poet thinks’ 


that by doing so the god may have both food and cloth for the 
members of his family and he himself may not have to starve 
for want of food or go naked or wear the tiger-skin for want 
of cloth.328 The god is thu’ advised by a devotee to take to 
some sure means of livelihood. It is, however, strange that 
a god who gives food to the whole world is himself starving 
and a devotee, one of his creations, feels for him and advises 
him how to overcome misery. No other god of the Hindu pan- 
theon, except Siva, has ever been placed in such a miserable 
plight. Does this mean that the god’s ways are inscru- 
table? Or, is it that Siva is the dearest god who even does 
not hesitate to listen to the compassionate words of his devotee 
(bhakta)? Or, it may be that this picture is presented merely 
because the poet wants to glorify cultivation by bringing 
a god work asa cultivator. Siva here looks like an ordinary 
human being without any divine power, The author of the 
Siinya-purdna thinks that his god is not conversant with the 
art of cultivation. He, therefore, advises him to til] that 
land which is near the edge of a pond, because, in that case, 
even if the land is dried up he can draw water from the pond 


_ and irrigate the land. The poet further says that the god by 


328, RaAmai Pandit, Supya-purana, ed. D.C. Sen, pt. I, pp. 112; 
op.cit.,ed. CGharuchandra Bandyopadhyay, p. 182 : 
ahmar vachane gosain tumi chasa chas | 
kakhan anna hae gosain kakhan upavas |] 
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following his advice would surely reap a good harvest so that 
other peasants would feel jealous. He then asks the god to 
store for future, because by such storage he can always 
remain free from worries.229 He also points out to the god 
the benefits of tilling. The god then follows his devotee’s 
advice and commences cultivation of the soil with a golden 
plough and a sickle made of silver.330 He also uses the other 
appliances needed for cultivation. Thus, by the end of 
Magha, the work of sowing seeds ends and by the month of 

ravana, the crops are ready. For reaping the harvest, Siva 
engages Bhima Khettri.331 In course of reaping, Bhima 
incurs Siva’s displeasure by tilling the vacant land on the bank 
of the Ganges. Siva rebukes him for this and Bhima, out of 
anger, sets fire to the pile of the paddy.3%2_ At this stage, the 
poet remembers the kindness of the great god who, according 
to him, becomes sad at the thought that, as a result of Bhimas 
misdeed, the people of the earth would suffer from hunger. 
In order to protect the world, Siva begs Indra’s help to bring 
down rains. From what has been stated by the poet in this 
connection, one can see the god’s benevolent character. Here 
the god thinks for the whole world and not for his own family 
or self. Ramai’s Siva, with Indra’s help and by means of 
his own efforts, could save the crops of his fields, and also 


329. Op.cit., vv. 7-8: 
pukhari kandae laiba bhima khani | 
' Gras@ kaile jena chhichal diba pani |/ t 
tir sab kisan kandiba mathe hat dia | 
param ichhae dhanna Gniba daia || 
ghare dhanna thakilek prabhu sukhe anna khaba | 
annar vihane prabhu kata dukk paba | 
330, Op.cit., vv. 10-13, 
331. One who is skilled in cultivation, i.e., Kshetra karma-daksha. 
332. Op.cit., v. 46 : 
agun dile dhan pude sabege uthae dhuan | 
palayete agun dia palaila Bhima || 
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produce more crops than before.333 Thus, we find that the 


first part of the section ‘Atha chas’ of the work Ramai Pandit » 


presents Siva as a helpless, inexperienced peasant but in the 
‘latter half the god is found to be more experienced and is 
eager to manifest his divine supremacy and benevolence. 

In another account, it is Parvati who persuades her hus- 
band to take to agriculture.’ This is also said by Ramedvara 
and Bharatachandra. Rameévara in his Sivdyana gives a 
detailed picture of Siva’s practising cultivation. Parvati 
Says that, by ploughing, at least, it is possible to get.a sure 
and definite source of income. The god, at first, curses his 
wife for her extravagance and says, with remorse, that, even 
if the wealth of the world be given to such a wife, one cannot 
get rid of wants.335 The same idea is expressed by Bharata- 
chandra in his Annadamargala.336 Rameévara’s Siva argues 
that cultivation is not an easy profession and unless a culti- 
vator is fully equipped with agricultural implements, he 
cannot plough the land and reap a harvest. Besides, a 
portion of the produce is always claimed by the kings, and 
in consequence, the peasant, who produces crops by hard 
labour, gets little. The god, therefore, resents the idea of 
cultivating land as a profession and says that begging is 
preferable. From his arguments it appears that either the 
god is reluctant to accept a profession which requires hard 
labour or he is prudent enough to foresee the nature and 
result of cultivation in this country. Here we get Siva, 
much different from his Puranic concept, as a wise cultivator 
who foresees the shortcomings and consequences of agricul- 


333. Op.cit., vv. 55-80. 
In this connection, the poet gives a long list of crops, especially 
different varieties of rice produced in Bengal. 
334. Ramai Pandit, Dkarmapuja-vidhana, ed. N. G. Banerji, pp. 227ff. 
1 335, Rameévara, Sivayana, ed. Jogilal Haldar, p.215 : 

Lankar vanijya jadi aniya dei ghare | 

mayya halye uduni uday ankhi thare |/ 
336. Op.cit., Haragaurir-vivadasuchana, pp. 73-74, 
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ture and likes to equip himself accordingly. Another 
interesting point to be noted is that Ramegvara’s Siva is also, 
like Ramai’s Siva, benevolent and decides, at last, to adopt 
agriculture so that men of the earth may not die of hunger.337 
‘But the god in RameSvara’s work does net sincerely like 
cultivation and, in one place, he says that he is ready to 
accept any other occupation except cultivation. It is only 
under P&arvati’s insistence that he accepts cultivation as a 
profession. When Parvati sees her husband’s strong abhor- 
rence for cultivation, she observes that, besides cultivation, 
there are two other professions by which one can earn one’s 
livelihood, These are trade and service under a king, though 
neither of them is suitable for her husband. The success of 
trade depends on investment and one’s capacity to deprive 
“others from their legitimate shares and she knows that her 
-husband has not enough money to invest and is too good to 
cheat others. Regarding the second profession viz., service 
under a king, she does not think her husband.suitable because 
he himself being the ruler of world cannot be ruled by any 
second person. Thus, Parvati thinks that the only way, which 
Siva can accept, in accordance with his nature and attitude, 
is cultivation and he should accept, without hesitation, the 
life of a cultivator.938 Such arguments of Parvati are not 
found in other works. Here she indirectly refers to the two 
inherent qualities of her husband, viz., the god’s simplicity 
and. BPC, There may bea hint to the simplicity of 
a Bengal peasant and his spirit of independence. 


337. Op.cit. p. 216, v. 2136 : 
jiver nimitta Siv kariben chash, 
cirupe isvarke haila hutash | 

338. Opf.cit., p. 222, v. 2210: 
bhikshe duhkha gela nat janilam ami, 
chash vine @r kona yogya bala tumi // 
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Another important trait of Siva’s character is his role of 
a fighter. In this aspect, he is found engaged in battles with 
gods and demons, whoever oppose him. He fights with his 
enemy till he comes out victorious, We shall see in the 
course of our discussion that the warriors who challenge his 
power have ultimately to surrender to him. On every occa- 
sion, Siva proves himself to be the most gallant fighter. By 
observing his martial feats we have to forget, for the time 
being, his other roles like those of a typical peasant, a loving 
father, a devoted husband, a wandering mendicant, and a 
stupid bridegroom. 

Siva has imbibed his fighting spirit from his Vedic pine 
type, Rudra. It is said that Rudra’s ‘cry echoes in the thick 
of battle, and his voice resounds in the war-drum’.339 He is 
represented: as the leader of armies and the god of the brave, 
of foot-soldiers, and of those who fight in chariots and live by 
the bow, the sword andthe spear. He has his ganas, as the 
troops under his command.340 

Siva’s military exploits are referred to in the epics, the 
Puranas and the medieval Saiva works. He fights sometimes 


for asserting his claim on these who do not recognise him ; 


sometimes he fights to save his votaries from their enemies 
and sometimes he is found to kill the demons in order to 
establish the law and order on the earth. 

Siva’s fighting spirit can be judged from the various wea- 
pons with which he is associated. The characteristic weapon 
with which he is said to be armed is the Sila or spear and trisiila 
or trident, though his bow pindka and the arrow (pasipata) are 
occasionally mentioned in the Puranas and classical Sanskrit 
works, With the invincible pasupata arrow, he kills all the daityas 


339, Atharvaveda, 5.21. 
340. Bhagavata-purapa, 6.6.17. 
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in battle and with it he also destroys the world at the end of 
the ages ; it is, again, this weapon which he gives to the heroic 
Arjuna after the latter’s contest with him. It is with the axe, 
received from Siva, that Paragurama (Rama with the axe) an- 
nihilates the race of warriors. Siva’s bow (pindka) is coloured 
like the rainbow and isa mighty serpent with seven heads, 
sharp and poisonous teeth, and a large body ; and the weapon 
never leaves his hand. From his spear and trident the god 
gets his names of Silin, Sulapani and Siladhara.3! Like a 
warrior, Siva also expects that the gods should provide him 
with a chariot.342 

The first in rank among Siva’s martial exploits, as depicted 
in the epics and the Puranas, is his destruction of the three 
Citadels (tripura) of the Asuras in the wars which they wage 
against the gods. These citadels are referred to in the Brah- 
manas as made of iron, silver and gold. Even Indra cannot 
pierce these citadels, wherefore the gods seek the aid of Siva 
who with the help of hisson Karttikeya burns the forts and 
exterminates the demons.°#3 


341. Mahabharata, 8.41, 45. 
342. Ibid., 8.48-58. 

coos the earth becomes his chariot, the mountain Mandara 
its axle; and the great rivers, the regions, the constellations, the serpent 
Vasuki, the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains, the plants, the sun and 
moon, day and night, various goddesses, duty, truth, the gayatri, etc., 
form portions of the car (chariot), or of its appurtenances (Muir, op,cit., 
vol. IV, p. 225). ‘ 

343, Ibid., 6.53, 56. 

The Epic places these three citadels in heaven and makes 
Vidyunmili, Tarakaksha and Kamalaksha (a different version in the 
Vishnu-purdpa, 2.36, gives the names of the demons as Vidyunmali, Maya 
and Taraka) their respective lords. The legend of the destruction of 
the three Asura castles appears to have had its origin in some of the 
attributes ascribed to Agni, in the hymns of the Rigveda, and was later 
developed into an important episode in the interminable war between the 
Devas and Asuras. In some versions of the legend, the gods themselves 
are represented to have destroyed the Asura castles without commis- 

\ 
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In different works, Siva, as a fighter, is found to be wor- 
shipped by many legendary heroes, In Bharavi’s Kirdtdrju- 
niya, Arjuna, one of the greatest fighters of the Mahabharata 
story, has to first discipline himself and then to face a contest 
with Siva before he can get the desired weapon from the god. 
Similarly, other warriors have also to undergo austerities in 
order to propitiate the god, As recorded in the epics, heroes 
like Jayadratha, Paragurama, Jarasandha and Indrajit gain 
Siva’s favour by means of penances, It is interesting to note 
that the god favours these heroes; but nonetheless, he does 
not hesitate to go against them on occasions.°#4 

A very well-known encounter of Siva is with Daksha, a 
son of Pracheta. In the Vedas, the Brahmanas and the 
Puranas there is reference to this incident although it is not 
narrated in the same way in these works.3#° The god wishes 
to perform a sacrifice and consequently made preparations 
under the leadership of Daksha Prajapati. Daksha performs 
the sacrifices, under the Vedic rites, at Gangadvara in the 
Himalayas. Not knowing Rudra (Siva) intimately, the gods 
do not allow him to take part in the sacrifice. Itis said that 
Siva, in fury, destroys the sacrifice, and in his wrath breaks 
Savita’s (the sun’s) arms and Pushi’s teeth, and tears Bhaga’s 
eyes with his bow. Siva’s marriage with the daughter of 
Daksha seems to be an incident comparatively recent in origin, 
for though the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice is described 
in the Ramdyana3#® and Mahabharata**? they do not even 


sioning anyone in particular to do the work, The authors of classical 
works applied it to Siva with modifications necessary to enchance his 
greatness. 

344, Ibid., 7.81, 85. \ 

345, See Rigveda, 10.71; 6.59; 7.66 and compare with Satapatha- 
brahmana (2.4.4), Kaushitaki-brahmana (4.4), Taittiriya-samhita (2.6.8), 
Vishnu-purana (2.31-35) and Bhagavata-purana (2.7). For Vishnu-purana 
see also Wilson’s tr., vol. 1, pp. 120ff. 

346, Ramayana, 6.54.33 ; 1.66.7ff. (Bombay ed.). 

347. Mahabharata, 7.81-85 ; 2.44-48; 10.75-78; 3.14-20. See also 
Sircar, D. C., The Sakta Pithas, pp. 5-6 & App. III, p. 70. 
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remotely allude the Uma’s parentage, or Daksha’s relationship 
to her.348 

Whatever difference may be in the narration of the 
incident in the different works, we are acquainted with the 
valiance of Siva on this occasion. And, all the other mighty 
gods appear to be powerless before him. This struggle, 
according to some scholars, illustrates the enmity of the ortho- 
dox adherents of the Vedas with the Saivites. These scholars, 
with whom the writer agrees, state that the incident repre- 
sents, under a mythical veil, the struggle between the suppor- 
ters of different forms of worship.3#9 In the Saura-purana,35° 
a work which is not later than 1200 A.D., this episode is so 
narrated as to bring out the anxiety of the supporters of Siva 
to prove that he is superior to the other gods. The imposition 
of superiority on a particular god is, we know, a common 
feature of every sectarian Purana. Whatever may be the 
motive behind the references to the incident in dfferent works, 
the god is represented asa great fighter. He is determined 
to take revenge when he hears the tragic end of his wife. The 
most interesting point to note in this connection is that like 
a true fighter the god never loses the spirit of benevolence. 
He defeats and destroys his opponent, Daksha, but is 
Magnanimous to give life back to the latter. Fighting is 
human but benevolence is divine. By granting life to Daksha 
the warrior-god sets the example to mankind.35! 


348. Kalidasa, however, states definitely that Sati the former wife 
of Siva and daughter of Daksha, could not stand her father’s insult to her 
husband and died (cf. Kumarasambhava, 1.5, 21). 

349. Lt is said that Siva was a deity of the Cushites or Hamites who, 
it is supposed, preceded the Indo-Aryans ; Siva wishes to participate in 
the new worship and sacrifice of the conquerors, from which he is 
excluded. Afterwards, by disturbing their rites, and committing acts 
of violence at their sacrifices Siva succeeds in being admitted to share 
them, See Ramayarza, Bombay ed., 1.68.9{f ; Gorresso’s note No. 35 on — 
the Ramayana, vol.10, p. 291, See also D. G. Sircar’s view in the THQ, 
1940, pp. 562-63. 

350. 62.8. 

351. This reminds us of Alexander honouring the defeated Puru, 
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It is related in the Mahabharata that Arjuna goes to suppli- 
cate Siva for celestial weapons, and obtains from him the 
pasupata.352, On this occasion, Siva assumes the form of a 
Kirata (barbarous mountaineer), and the two fight with 
arrows, swords, trees, stones, etc., till at length Arjuna is over- 
powered by his opponent. He, then, worships his enemy, 
falling at his feet. Siva expresses his appreciation for 
Arjuna’s prowess, and promises to give him an irresistible 
weapon to fight the Kauravas, Bharavi, a poet of about the 
6th century A.D., wrote his famous work, Kiratdrjuniya, on 
this fight between Siva and Arjuna. The~ poet presents the 
martial feat of Siva’s hosts under Skanda’s leadership ; but 
the subject-matter is based on the particular event of Arjuna’s 
career as described in the great epic, The underlying idea 
behind the fight in both the Mahabharata and the Kiratarjuniya 
is to focus on the war-like spirit of Siva.353 


352. 3.84-98, 

353. Kiratarjuniya, 3,27-41 (ed. N. B. Godbole and K. P. Parab, 
with the comm, of Mallinatha, NSP, Bombay, 1945) : 

When the Pandavas, for leading the life in exile for twelve years, 
retire to the Dvaita forest, the taunt and instigation of Draupadi, 
Supported by the goading of Bhima, fail to move the scrupulous 
Yudhisthira to break the pledge and wage war. The sage Vyasa appears 
at this time, and on his advice, the Pandavas move to the Kamyaka forest, 
and Arjuna sets out to win divine weepons from Siva in order to fight 
the Kauravas. Arjuna’s austerities frighten the gods, on whose appeal 
Siva descends as a Kirata, disputes with him on the matter of killing a 
boar, and after a fight, reveals his true form and grants the devotee the 
desired weapons. A 

In the Mahabharata (3,88-102) it is said that Krishna and Arjuna recite 
a hymn in honour of Mahadeva, in the course of which he is designated 
as the “soul of all things, the creator of all things, and the pervader 
ofall things” (Visoatmane visvasrije vifvamivritya tisthate). Arjuna, after 
reverencing both Krishna and Mahadeva, asks the latter for the celestial 
weapon. Both Arjuna and Krishna are thereupon sent by Mahadeva 
to a lake where he says he had formerly deposited his bow and arrows. 
There they saw two serpents, one of which was vomiting flames, and 
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The Kiratarjuniya episode narrates the story of the human 
being Arjuna being defeated by the divine being Siva. This 
is nothing unusual, © Sometimes man challenges the god’s 
Power but ultimately surrenders to it. Arjuna is defeated 
but obtains a boon from’ the benevolent. Siva. Another 
interesting point to note in this episode is that Siva’s assuring 
the form of a Kirata speaks perhaps of his association with 
the tribal People. . As we have already said, Siva is probably 
a god of the non-Aryans who has later been accepted in the 
Hindu pantheon. Relatively, primitive tribes like the Sabaras 
and Kiratas seem to have been his worshippers.35¢ 

In the epics Krishna himself applauds Siva as a great 
warrior, He says to Yudhisthira that nothing is superior 
to Mahadeva. Nothing can stand before the great deity, 
In battle, when he is even in the slightest degree incensed, his 
enemies tremble and fall senseless and are mostly slain, All 
the gods lose heart on hearing his dreadful voice which resem- 
bles the sound of parjanya, i.e. the thunder clouds, Verily, 
this remark made by Krishna, who is himself not an ordinary 
fighter, makes us believe how great a fighter Siva is.955 


approached them, bowing to Mahadeva, the serpents change their shape 
and become a bow and arrow, which Krishna and Arjuna bring to 
Mahadeva; Eventually, Arjuna receives asa boon from Mahadeva the 
Pasupata weapon, with the power of fulfilling his engagement to slay 
Jayadratha. Sce pl. No. IX. 

354. The ancient records mention arace of people called Kirata 
living on the Himalayan borders and also in the Assam Valley (Muir, 
op.cit., vol. 4, p. 186). Kakati considers that Saivism im some gross form 
with wine and flesh was the prevailing religion of the aboriginal Kiratas 
(The Mother Goddess Kamakhya, p. 17). The Vajasaneyi Samhita (18.76) 
and the Atharvaveda (4.24) describe the Kiratas as the people residing in 
caves. In this connection the Guhakas of the Ramayana may also. be 
referred to (ibid., p. 198). 

355. Mahabharata, 6.28 : 

Sandhenapi hi samgrame tasya kruddhasya Satravah | 
visajnah hatam bhuyishthak vepanti cha patanti cha II 
Shoramscha ninadath tasya Parjanyamn ninadopamam | 
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Siva is then found to fight the mighty demon Andhaka. 
This episode is known to the epics and the Puranas. The 
story goes that by Diti are born to Kasyapa two sons Hiranya- 
ksha and Hiranyakasipu. They are respectively killed by 
Vishnu in his Varaha and Nrisimha incarnations. Prahlada, 
the son of Hiranyakasipu, becomes a devotee of Vishnu and 
renounces the world. At this time Andhaka is the ruler of 
the Asuras. By piously practising a series of austerities, he 
obtains several boons from Brahma and becomes very Power 
ful. He then begins to trouble the Devas who run to Kailasa 
to complain to Siva about the fact, In the meanwhile, 
Andhaka reaches Kailasa and tries even to abduct Parvati. 
Siva thereupon gets ready to fight the Asura ; he makes the 
three well-known snakes, Vasuki, Takshaka and Dhanafijaya 
serve as his belt and bracelets. Another Asura, nemed Nila, 
who secretly plans to kill Siva, comes out, in the meanwhile, 
in the form of.an elephant. Nandi comes to know about this 
intrigue and informs Virabhadra who takes the shape of a lion 
(the natural enemy of an elephant) and attacks Nila. He 
kills the demon and offers the skin of the elephant to Siva. 
Siva wears this as his upper garment.%* Clad with this 
garment and ornamented with the serpents and wielding his 
powerful trisila, ¢iva sets out on his expedition against 
Andhakasura taking with him his army consisting of the ganas. 
Other gods run away. Siva, like a skilful fighter, aims his 
arrow and shoots at the Asura and wounds him ; blood flows 
in profusion from the wounds, and each drop of it, as it 
touches the earth, assumes the shape of another Andhaka. 
And thus thousands of Andhakas become ready to fight Siva. 
Immediately, Siva thrusts his grisile through the body of the 
original and real Andhakasura and begins to dance.°” 


4 


356. Cf. the Gajantaka-murti of Siva (see pl. No. X) and his epithet 


Krittivasa. 
357. Gopinatha R&o, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. 1, pp. 381- 
82, 389 ; Atharvaveda, 2.2.7 1 Ramayana, 3.30, 275 Muir, op.cit., vol. I, 
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The Aranya-kanda of the Ramayana, however, gives a 
different account of this fight which is interesting in as much 
as it presents Siva as a god who fights in order to save his 
devotee. In this work, the Asura Andhaka is slain by Rudra 
in the Sveta forest, The reading Antaka (death) for Andhaka 
is frequently met with. The sage Sveta is an eminent votary 
of Siva; Antaka (Andhaka) comes to kill the sage on the Kalaii- 
jara mountain where the latter practices austerities. Siva 
appears and destroys Andhaka by a blow of his left foot.358 

In the Kumdarasambhaya, Kalidasa, following the old tradi- 
tions, thinks Siva as the only hero who can save the world 
from the onslaughts of the demon Taraka, The gods, who 
are in deep distress due to the menace, approach Kamadeva 
to incite love for Uma in Siva’s heart so that from the marital 
union of the two a deliverer may be born. Although Kama- 
deva is burnt to ashes as a result of the wrath of the god, who, 
at that time, is in deep meditation, yet, later, Uma succeeds 
in winning over the ascetic god, who, in the company of 


| 


Pp. 379-84, To stop the blood from falling on the earth, Siva 
Creates out of the flame that issues from his mouth a Sakti called Yoge- 
Svari. Indra and the other gods also send their gaktis to serve the same 
Purpose. These are the matrikas or mother goddesses. The Varaha- 
Purana (8.34) states that there are eight matrikas although all other 
Puranas and Agamas mention them to be seven. They are Brahmani, 
MaheSvari, Kaumiari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, Ind rani and Chamunda. The 
Varaha-purana adds YogeSvari and says that these matrikas represent eight 
mental qualities. These matrikas catch all drops of blood, issuing forth 
from the demon's wound, as they fall while Andhaka fights with Siva 
and thus stop the further multiplication of secondary Andhakas. In the 
Struggle, Andhakasura finally loses his power known as Asura-maya and 
is defeated by Siva. At the end, however, the demon gets Siva’s grace, 
With reference to the matrikas mentioned above it is interesting to note 
the mental qualities represented by them ; YogeSvari represents kama 
(desire) ; MaheSvari, krodha (anger) ; Vaishnavi, lobha (covetousness) ; 
Brahmani, mada (pride) ; Kaumari, moha (illusion) ; Indrani, matsarya 
(envy) ; Yami or Chamunda, paisunya (malice) ; and Varahi, asuya 
(jealousy), © 


358. Ramayana, 3.30.37 ; Kurma-purana, 36.8, 
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is able to challenge the 


Karttikeya, his son from the union, 
din a simi- 


might of the demon.359 The same story is narrate 
lar way by the poets of the Marigala-kavyas.5°° 

In the Ramayana, another interesting point is tha 
the king of the gods (devardja), utters the famous Satarudriya, a 
prayer which is also uttered by Arjuna and Krishna for getting 
the celestial weapon, paéupata, from Siva, Indra’s invocation 
to Siva proves the superiority of the latter. The details of 
the hymn, as uttered by the king of the gods, clearly show the 
greatness, the all-pervasiveness as also the martial quality of 
Siva,261 ° i 

Referring to the warrior characteristic of Siva, the epithet 
kshyadvira has been used for Rudra-Siva in the Atharvaveda and 
the Brahmanas.362 The general meaning of the term is nripati 
(king), or as Aufrecht translates it ‘ruling over man a8 well 
as gods’,363 But Siva is himself found to interpret the term 
he who is possessed of heroes ; 
364 This explanation 


t Indra, 


as the in whom heroes dwell or, 
or, he through whom heroes perish’ 
undoubtedly shows the martial nature of the god. 

. $iva’s fight with Vishnu, as depicted in the Ramayana 
(1.80-88) and other works, presents him as a valiant fighter 
with great bodily strength and military acumen. In the first 
book of the Ramayana, the gods make a request to Brahma 
to find out the strength and weakness of Sitikantha 


359, Kumarasambhava, canto ii, vv. 58-72 ; Keith, A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 84-88 ; Ramayana (Bombay ed.), 1.23.10ff. ; 37,5 ff. 


360. Ramakrishna Kavichandra, op.cit., PP» 121-27, Bharatachandra, 
op.cit., pp. 132-35 5 Mukundarama, of.cit., PP- 140-42; Visbnu Pala, 


Manasamangala, intro., pp- XII-XX. 
361. Muir, op.cit., vol. IV, PP+ 186, 193 & 222; Weber, Indische 


Studien, pp. 29ff. * 
362. Opacit., 4.16 ; Satapatha Brahmana, 6.1.3. 


363. Muir, op.cit., vol. IV, p. 301. 
364, Whitey in the Journal af American Oriental Society, vol. IIT, 


p. 318. 


ee — 
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Mahadeva) and Vishnu.36 Brahma, learning the purpose of the 
gods, creates enmity between the two. Thus a terrible fight 
ensues between Siva and Vishnu, each being eager to subdue 
the other. Siva hurls his weapon of dreadful power towards 
his enemy and, in consequence, the whole earth appears as 
if it is going to be destroyed. All the gods and sages, who 
have assembled there to witness the fight, entreat the two 
opponents to give up their fighting. Both the fighters realise 
the grave consequence of their fight and decide to lay down 
arms. 

The same enmity and a subsequent understanding between 
Siva and Vishnu,can be found in the Banasura episode, which 
has been elaborately narrated by Ramakrishna Kavi- 
chandra.366 Here also, the poet describes both the gods as 
great fighters skilled in warfare. But, Siva’s anger, as the 
poet depicts, is a greater danger and all the gods join together 
to pacify the infuriated fighter. In the end, both Siva and 
Krishna (Vishnu), embrace each other and Bana, the votary 
of Siva, alongwith the whole world is saved. 

These fights, as a matter of fact, represent the conflict 
between the two rival sects, the Saivites and Vaishnavites. 
That in course of time both the sects made a compromise is 
clear from the composite icon of Hari-Hara of the medieval 
ages. It will be seen in course of our discussion that various 
works from the 10th to the 19th century A.D. refer on many 
occasions to this syncretistic aspect of Indian religion. In 
fact, the compromising attitude is a characteristic bent of 
the Indian mind. 

Ramakrishna Kavichandra and RameSvara describe, in 
their Sivayanas, Siva’s encounter with Krishna. Here Siva 
supports his devotee Banasura, a demon ready to fight against 


365. Ramayana (Bombay ed.), 1,76: 
tada te devatah sarvah pyichhantt sma Pitamaham | 
Sitikapthasya Vishnoscha balabalanirikshaya |] 
366. Op.cit., pp. 300-06. 
9 
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Krishna, who helps his grandson, Aniruddha to get Usha, 
the daughter of the demon, Bana, by means of austerities, 
is blessed by Siva to become invincible in battle. Hari 
(Krishna) and Hara (Siva), in support of their respective 
votaries ; decide to test each other's might, Krishna is no 
less a fighter than Siva; but it is he who has to come toa 
settlement so that the whole world may not be destroyed as 
a result of Siva’s anger. Although the poet has presented 
Siva asa greater warrior than Krishna, he has not forgetten 
the benevolence of the god. Banasura, through Siva’s favour 
receives the magnificient chariot drawn by one hundred Jions 
and defies the power of all gods except Siva. When the Asura 
is almost determined to destroy the divine world, Siva, the 
compassionate and a true hero, comes to the rescue of the gods. 
He asks Bana to change his mind. Bana obeys Siva and the 
divine world is saved. 


Siva’s fighting spirit is noticed also in  Bhiarata- 
chandra’s Annadimangala. Here the god is engaged in an 
encounter with Vyasa who was a devotee of Krishna in the 
beginning. Vyasa humiliates Siva by saying that, while the 
devotion to Siva cannot bring salvation, emancipation is 
achieved through the worship of Vishnu alias Krishna. At 
this remark of the sage, Siva gets infuriated and decides to 
punish Vyasa. The way in which the god calls out Nandi 
to bring his trident makes us feel that he is ready to fight. 
But, Vyasa was a sage, nota fighter. When hesees the god 
approaching with his terrible weapons, he trembles with fear. 
It is only Annapirna’s grace that saves Vyasa. Finding that 
the sage has been favoured by the goddess, Siva tells him 
that one showing equal,respect to himself'and Krishna (t.e., 
one to whom Hari and Hara is one) is a real devotee. 


This episode, also depicts the compromising attitude of 
the two rival sects, Saivism and Vaishnavism. In the end 
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of this story we see that Vyasa, once a staunch devotee of 
Vishnu, becomes an ardent worshipper of Siva.367 ; 

The same fighting attitude of the god can be seen when 
he decides to. punish Brahma, Brahma’s fifth head is torn 
by Siva, when the former commits incest with his daughter.s6 


367. Bharatachandra, op.cit., Siva-Vyase-kathopakathan, pp. 132-35 : 
mahakrodhe Maharudra dharia pinak | 
Sul Gna Sul ana ghana den dak |] 
Vyitsdev Rudrarupi dekhi Mahesvare | 
bhaye kampaman tanu katipe thare thare |] 
badhite naren Annapurnar karane | { 
bhartsiya Vyasere kan tarjane garjane |} 
Hari Hara dui mora abhed Sarir | 
abhed je jan bhaje sei bhakta dhir |/ 

368. Vayu-purana, 2.31-35; Matsya-purana 4.64-65. The Markandeya- 
furana (6.28) says that Brahma lost his fifth head because he posed himself 
as greater than Siva who therefore tore it off. There is an interesting 
account of Brahma losing the fifth headin a myth current in the const 
area to the north of Madras, which is worth mentioning in’ this 
connection, 

The story goes that nine kings, who were formerly worshipping 
Ammavaru, stopped it and changed the Vishnu marks on their foreheads 
for those of Siva, It is definitely. a striking example of Vaishnavism 
coming in clash with Saivism which ultimately became the leading cult 
ofthe region. It is said that seeing the victory of the Saivites Ammavaru 
disguised himself as a Lingdyat and sought permission to enter a‘Saiva 
temple. The gate-keeper refused to admit her till she had narrated the 
story of Siva’s marriage with Parvati. Ammavaru then continued to 
say that, on the wedding day, the gold and silver bracelets were tied to 
the bridegroom’s and the bride’a wrists, festoons of fig leaves were hung 
up and all arrangements, necessary for the occasion, were made. A piece 
of cloth was spread over the heads of the bridegroom and the bride so 
that the two, being unnoticed by others, might see each other closely. 
The faces of Brahma, who was acting as the priest for the function and 
was chanting Vedic mantras, were covered with a sackcloth. After tying 
the tali (a small metal disc or ornament suspended by a thread, the mark 
of a married woman) round Parvati’s neck, Siva put his foot on the 
bride’s foot, and the bride put her foot on his (this part of the ceremony 
is of special importance and is known as kusapdikz, popularly called basi 
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ma himself says that 


In Bharatachandra’s Annadamargala, Brah 
a’s anger and that he 


he lost his fifth head on account of $iv: 
could not resist him from tearing it off.39 

It is said in another place that giva once decides to 
the hermitage of the seven sages (saptarshi), who became 
unruly and defied the power of Siva. When iva comes to 
know this, he asks Dharma to be his vehicle and decides ge 
go to the hermitage in order to make the sages fee] his 
superiority. With this idea, alongwith Vishnu as a beautiful 
maid, he reaches the hermitage in the guise of a young ascetic. 
The charming and youthful appearance of the ascetic roused 
passion in the minds of the wives of the sages, except 
Arundhati. The sages are also captivated by the beauty of 
the maiden (i.e. Vishnu) accompanying Siva. A great confu- 
sion follows. The sages then decide to drive the ascetic out 
of the place. At first, they send a fierce tiger to attack Siva 5 
but the god tears it off, clads himself with its skin (¢f. his 
epithet krittivasa). Next, the sages throw a trident at Siva ; 
but the latter easily catches it and becomes the holder of the 
trident’ (éalapani). Failing in their attempts, the sages let 
loose the mighty serpent king, Vasuki, but the god overpowers 
the ndgaraja2 and hangs it round his neck like a garland 
(sarpabhitshana).370 On beholding the miraculous feats the 
sages recognise Siva’s superiority and become his devotees. 
This incident represents Siva asa fighter. At the same time, 
it shows the antagonistic feeling of a group of sages against 
Siva in the beginning though they later become his followers. 


visit 


biye in Bengal), Brahma’ saw the shadow of Parvati’s foot, was filled with 
passion, and disturbed:the ceremony by unscemly conduct. Siva grew 
angry, abused Brahma, and cut off one of his heads. 
369. Bharatachandsa, of.cit., p. 150: 
"amar achhila bachha pafichti vadan | 
ek matha katiya laila Panchanan |/ 
ki karite tahe ami padilam tanr | 
syishti sthiti pralay lilay hay jar || 
370. Muir, op.cit., vol. 1V, pp. 172-75, 
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It is ; 

is repnteresting to note that, in most cases, Siva, at the outset, 
Tecognition by his opponents who are later compelled 

his superiority (¢f. Dakshayajfia episode).37! 
refere,, Vishnu Pala’s Manasamargala, we get an interesting 
ict ae Ce to this aspect of Siva. When the god meets Manasa 
serpent lotus-field and intends to take her with him, the 
brough, wuehter turns herself into a white spider and is 
for a home by Siva in his flower-basket, Angry with Siva 
leave eins Manasa home, Durga (i.e, Chandi) decides to 
Brahms, her father’s house. After sending Neto to Manasa, 
Hee mas ‘hurries to. stop the goddess. Failing to pursuade 
himself comes back and reports to Siva. Siva then turns 
h into a Yavana soldier and takes his station in a shanty 
see ani in Durga’s way to her father’s house. The god 
Holi a blue loin cloth, and a beautiful turban on the head. 
vas "g a sword and a knife in the hands he looks like a true 
a na. But he takes flattened rice and sweets and making 

Undle of them wait for Parvati.372 

© description is interesting in so far as Siva has been 
Presented here as a Yavana fighter. Probably the idea behind 
the god deciding “to wait for his wife on the way in the garb 


* Acces 


85 371, Sivasamaya-purana (Dakshina Bharata), ed. G. Ramayya, pp. 81- 


e Mahabharata, Agni-upakhyana, 6.29; Linga-purana, Sivopakhyana, 
8.28 ; 7.36, 
372, Vishnu Pala, Manasamafgala, intro., pp. xii-xx : 
nil dhari pare kiba dostar mathay | 
khada chhuri nila pavana avatar |] 
chida sandes nila bonchka badhia | 
Parvatir age pathe rahila dandaia || 
In this connection, it may be mentioned that the poet has meant a 
Muslim soldier by the word ‘yavana’. A clay head from Nabadwip, now 
in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta (Reg. No.' T 2775) is an interesting 
object in this connection. This is supposed to be that of Mahadeva 
and is a portrait of militant Siva. On his head there is a corrugated 
golden helmet and on the centre of it stands the symbol of the union, the 
so-called litga-patta alongwith four serpent-hoods, 
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of a yavana soldier is that he wants to frighten his wife and 
take her back by force. Or, it may be that this is only one 
of the god’s ways (lila) or that the poet takes only a Muslim 


- soldier to be a valiant fighter. But, the poet has, at the same 


time, drawn the picture of an ordinary villager when the god, 
like a sincere husband of rural areas, is seen to make a bundle 
of flattened rice and sweets and waits for his wife. 

Mackay’s description of the devices on one Indus Valley 
seal is also of great interest. It depicts a buffalo with rugged 
horns ; in the extreme left corner is shown a man with his 
foot upon the buffalo’s nose, grasping a horn with one hand 
and with the other about to thrust a spear with a barbed 
point into the animal’s back. Mackay thinks that the man 
is probably the god $iva and remarks that this scene ‘may 
represent a belief not unlike the legend: of Dundubhi, the 
buffalo demon, whom Siva and other gods attacked with 
trident; though their weapons proved powerless against 
the animal, they eventually killed it by means of incanta- 


tions.373 If we agree with Mackay, Siva appears as a fighter . 


even in the proto-historic time.?7+ 

We have seen that Siva appears as a yavana soldier in Vishnu 
Pala’s Manasdmaigala. In Sahadeva Chakravarti’s Dharma- 
purdna a work probably of the 17th century, not only Siva but 
the hosts of all important gods, Chandi-representing the Sakti 
eult and Padmavati representing the Manasa cult are presented 
as yayana (Musalman) \Niraiijaner-riishma section.3/> The 
description runs as follows : Dharma wears a black cap on 
his head ; Nirafijan becomes a divine incarnation ; Brahma 


373, Mackay, Indus Valley Civilisation, Seal No. 279, vol. I, p. 936. 

374, Inthe 9th chapter of the Avantikshetra-mahatmyg of the Avantya- 
khanda of the Skanda-purapa (see Oppert, Oriental Inhabitants of India, 
pp. 473-74), there is a’story of the buffalo-demon Halahala being killed 
by the ganas of Siva assembled in the Rudrakshetra near Avanti. Cf. 
the Mahishasura episode of the Durga saptasati. 

375, Chakravarti, S., Dharma-purana, pp. 89-95; see also Goswami, 


M., Raigunakar Bharatachandra, p. 184. 
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appears as Muhammad ; Vishnu comes as a royal messenger ; 
Siva proceeds like the Adampha ; Ganega moves in front like 
a leader ; Karttika attends on the group asa medicineman 
and other sages accompany the procession. Narada leaves 
his own dress and becomes a Sekh and Indra takes the role of 
a Moulana. Other gods, like the sun and the moon march 
like foot-soldiers playing on instruments. Chandi appears 
as Queen Hawa and Padmavati as Queen Nir: All the gods 
of the universe, thus united, mount on good horses and march | 
together for a triumphant entry into the city of Jajpur in 
Orissa376 

The description presents a remarkable picture of an over- | 
all compromise between the different cults and between the 
dominant religions of this country, It undoubtedly sets the 
unique example of the Indian unity in diversity. 

Keeping the martial quality in view, the god has been 
represented in many sculptures as a warrior with drawn bow 


376. Chakravarti, S., of.cit., p. 92 : 
Dharma haila yavan rupi, mathay ta kalatupi, ‘\ 
hate Sobhe trikach kaman | 
chapiya uttam hay, tribhuvane lage bhay, 
Khoday baliya ek nam |] : | 
Niranjan nirakar, haila bhesia avatar, 
mukhete balaye dambadar | 
yatek devatagan, sabhe hayya ekman, 
Gnande ta parila iar // 
Brahma haila Mahamad. Vishnu haila pegambar, 
Adampha haila sulapani | = 
Ganes haila gaji, Karitik haila kaji 
phakir haila yata muni |/ 
tejiya Gpan bhek, Narada haila éekh, , 5 | 
Purandar haila maulana | 
Chandra-Suryya adi deve padatik haypa seve, 
sabhe mili bajay bajana |] 
Gpani Chandika devi, ttha haila Hawa biwi, 
Padmavati haila biwi Nur | ‘ 
Yatek devatagan, — hayya sabhe ekman, 
braves karila Fajpur |/ 
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standing in the dlidha posture. In the representation of 
Tripurantaka at Ellora, Siva is shown in the martial glory 
which reminds us of Kalidasa’s description atisthadalidha 
viseshasobhina vapukprakarshena vidambitesvarah.3?7 This same 
theme, which has been a source of inspiration to the mighty 
kings, has been chosen by the Pallava monarchs as well. 
The Tripurantaka episode is presented in the carving of 
temples ar Kafichipuram and the Olakkanatha at Mahaballi- 
puram.378 In the Pallava sculptures, Siva as Tripurantaka 
is depicted with many arms, a feature which we usually find 
in North Indian representations of Natesa, Bhairava, Maha- 
kala and Andhakari. The introduction of multi-handedness 
is perhaps to emphasize the importance of the figure as a 
great victor (cf. the figure of Mahishamardini).379 The ease 
with which the god wins the battle is suggested by his alidha 
posture wherein the movement of a fighter is expressed. This 
becomes more marked in the magnificient pane] of Tripuran- 
taka from the Rajarajeévara temple at Thanjavur which isa 
wonder of early Chola art. 
armed, with the bow and arrow in his hand, and this along- 
with the Kiratamirti, that fights with and appreciates the 
great resistance by Arjuna whom he blesses with the pasupata 
weapon is repeated without number,3°0 

The Kashmiri Saivite poets narrate some of the military 
exploits of the god. The Srikanthacharita of Mankha, composed 
between 1135 and 1145 A.D., deals with the story of destruc- 
tion of the demon Tripura by Siva. The Haravijaya of 
Ratnakara, who flourished under Cipatta Jayapida (832-844 
A.D.) and Avantivarman (855- -883 A.D.) relates the story of 
the slaying of the demon Andhaka by Siva.. There is, how- 


377. Sivaramamurti, C.,. Royal Conquests and Cultural Migrations in 


South India and the Deccan, p. 5 ; Raghuvainéa, 3.52. 
378, Sivaramamurti, C., op.cit., Pp. 18-22, 
379. CGoomaraswamy, A. K., The Dance of Siva, p. 18. 
380. Sastri, K, A. N., The Cholas, vol. I, 2nd ed., 1955, pp. 18-22. 
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ever, a slight deviation in the narration of the incident in 
this work, in which the father of the demon, born blind, is 
Siva himself, The demon regains sight by his austerities 
and becomes a menace to the gods.38! In Bilhana’s Vikrama- 
nkadevacharita also, we find that it is through Siva’s grace 
that Vikrama is born and that it is only through the god’s 
intervention that Vikrama is able to crush the rebellion 
of his younger brother and succeeds his elder brother to the 
throne.382 < 

From what ‘has been discussed above, we see that the 
legendary heroes of India have a high regard for Siva’s martial 
quality. Almost all of them are small before the great hero 
of the divine world. The god fought many a battle, but, 
like a true hero, he always judges the quality and valour of 
his opponent whom he does not hesitate to honour whenever 
necessary. Krishna, the Vaishnavite hero, isfound to render 
homage to Siva. In one place, Siva says to Asvathama that 
’ Krishna is his great favourite because the latter recognised 
his might and duly worshipped him.35 

In Jayasi’s Padmavat, there is also reference to the fighting 
aspect of Siva.8¢# King Gandharvasen of Ceylon will not 
allow Ratansen, the prince of Ghitor, to marry his daughter, 
Padmavati. But, Ratansen and Padmavati are in love. Siva 
and Parvati intervene in disguise but cannot convince the 
old: king. In the meanwhile, Gandharvasen decides to fight 
against Ratansen, who takes the garb of an ascetic, Gandhar- 
vasen collects a huge army and is ready to fight with his 


381, Kasmiri Kavyamala Series, ed. G. Karan, pp. 48-52. 
~ 382. Vikramankadevacharita, ed. G. Bubler, pp. 29-30. 
383. Mahabharata, Sauptika-parva, 10.18-28 : 
Satya-Sancharjava-tyagaischa tapasa-niyamena cha | 
kshanty@ matya cha buddhya cha vachasa tath@ |] 
yathavad ahain araddhah K rishpenaklishta karmana | 
tasmad ishtalamah Kyishnad anyumama na vidyate |] 
384. Jayasi granthavali, ed. Ramachandra Shukla, pp. 97-130; 
Padmavat, ed. V. S. Agrawal, pp. 197-208. 
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opponent. At this stage, Siva comes to help the distressed 
lover, who is his great devotee. All other gods, alongwith 
Hanuman, come down on the battlefield and join Siva. As 
soon as the elephants of Gandharvasen’s army move forward, 
all of them are thrown in the sky by Hanuman. Just at that 
moment the old king hears the sound of Siva’s kettle-drum,385 
and of Vishnu’s conch-shell on the side of the ascetics and 
sees, to his utter surprise, that Siva himself is present there 
to fight. On seeing Siva on the battlefield, Gandharvasen 
falls at his feet, requests the god to take Padmavati as his 
own daughter, and asks him to give her away to any person 
of his choice. Thus Gandharvasen surrenders himself to 
Siva.396 ; 


385. In the present work, the word is ghanta (bell). . The ghanta 
Stands for sound, as is indicative of the mantra-suarupa of Siva. See 
Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol, 1, pt., p. 294; the 
kettle-drum (dambaru) signifies sound and also the symbol of creation ; 
of. the icon of Natar4ja, holding drum (dambaru, symbol of creation) in 
the upper right hand and fire (agni, symbol of destruction) in the upper 
left. 5 Shek 

386. Fayasi eranthavali, ed. Ramachandra Shukl, Ratansen Suli Khand, 
p. 108: , 

jahavan, Mahadeva ran khada | 
Sis n@i njipa payanha pada /f 


CHAPTER III 


HEMP-SMOKER 


Another interesting characteristic of Siva is that he is 
addicted to smoking or taking hemp, which is variously called 
gaitja, bhaig and siddhi.287 Among the important gods of the 
Hindu pantheon, Siva alone takes hemp and sometimes lives 
under intoxication. The other god, who is found in the 
Vedas to remain under the spell of drinks, is Indra. Soma is 

the favourite drink of Indra and is called vijaya?®® because it 

gives success, The compassionate gods sent: soma to earth, 
$o that mankind may enjoy delight, fearlessness and sexual 
excitement,389 


387. The popular name of the plant Cannabis Sativa is bhang and 
the male plants only-yield ganja, and while ganja and bhang are dry 
leaves, siddhi is a narcotic preparation mixed with milk etc. 

388. Note that evern to-day siddhi is a favourite drink of the people 
on the Vijaya-dasami day. 

389. Dutt, U. G:, The Materia Medica of Hindus, p. 236. 

The word soma means simple ‘extract’ (from the root su, to 
express, extract), It is the name of a beverage prepared from the asclepias 
acida which grows abundantly upon the mountains of India and Persia 
(Whitney in the 7AOS, I1I, pp. 299-300). In the 9th book of the 
Rigveda there are 114 hymns which are addressed to Soma. The large 
number of hymns dedicated to Soma indicate the popularity of the -drug 
in the Vedic Age. It may be that as the poople of that period could 
perceive thatthe juice made out of the soma plant had the power to 
elevate the spirit and produce a temporary phrenzy they found in it 
something divine. In describing the origination of Soma Keith has given 
an interesting account. He refers to sura and _asura and says that sura 
meaning ‘god’ also indicates a person who drinks spirituous liquor (sura) 
while asura means a non-god and one whois ignorant of liquor. That 
is to say, the non-Aryans did not know the art of drinking. (But Keith’s 
generalisation may not be proper in so far as we know that there were 
non-Aryans like Ravana who used to drink). In this connection, he 
refers to the myth which relates that when the goddess of wine appeared 
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It is not known exactly when the bhdrig or ganja was asso- 
ciated with Siva. But this much is certain that the ascetic 
character of the god brings him in close association with the 
drug. It may be that asceticism requires concentration of 
mind and body and the Indian ascetic finds this concentration 
by taking hemp when other kinds of intoxicant like soma, sura 
ete. are not available. The Atharvaveda (11.45) mentions 
the hemp plant as a sacred grass, as one of the five herbs 
offered in oblations, viz., soma, kusa, bhanga, java and saha.3° 
Watt says, ‘the first mention of bhariga asa medicine which 
I have noted is in the work of Sisruta (before the 8th 
cent. A.D.) where it is called antiphlegmatic. During the 
next four centuries bhariga (fem.) frequently occurs in Native 
Sanskrit dictionaries in the sense of hemp plant.99! The same 
author adds that in the 10th century the intoxicating nature 
of bhaig was known and the name indrdsana (Indra’s food) 
first appeared in literature.392 


on the milk-ocean with a bowl of sura@ the gods partook of it and their 
enemies did not, from which the latter came to be called asuras (Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, vol. II, p. 202). According to 
Kaegi, the sorrow-dispelling soma, on acconnt of .its inspiring power, is 
raised to the position of a ged (The Rigveda, p. 89). Bloomfield (The 
Religion of the Vedas, p. 145) says that the drink is prepared from a plant 
named soma which grows upon the mountains like the Mujavat (RV, 
1.93.6). The soma has green shoots and yields a golden fluid which 
insures health and long life and averts death. Watt (Commercial Products 
of India, vol, III, p. 339) opines that this drink was a great favourite in 
ancient days because one of the important sacrifices in the Vedic age 
was Vajapeya meaning the ‘drink of strength’ in which the offering of a 
cup of soma juice was compulsory. 

390. Watt, op.cit., vol. II, p, 246, 

391. Ibid., p. 253. 

392. Ibid., pp, 105-107 : 

Both the masculine and feminine forms of the name bhanga 
are in use by the people of the Himalayan regions who call the male plant 
phul-bhang and the female gul-bhang. The intoxicating property of the 
drug is traced in the names @nanda (the joyous), harshini (the delight- 
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In is not known how Siva, among all the gods of the 
Hindu pantheon of the later period, becomes closely connected 
with hemp. In the Saiva works he is found, on Many occa- 
sions, deeply addicted to bhang or siddht and sometimes to 
' gaiija. The Puranas say that Siva becomes addicted to drink- 
ing as the result of a curse inflicted on him by Daksha.393 
He is called the god of the eight siddhis and like Ganesa, is, 
known as Siddhideva.39! In the Vajuka-Bhairavastava he is 
described as siddhidah siddhisevitak. It is possible that from 
the association of siddhi with Siva, the god, in later days, is 
Presented as having the habit of taking bhang.% 


giver), mardini (the intoxicator), and ganjakini (the noisy), The popular 
belief is that the gafja-yielding plants are males and the non-narcotic 
plants are females. That is, the toxin isin the male and the fibre is in 
the female. According to Rajavallava ganja was born in the from of piyush 
at the time of the churning of the ocean. Itsother name is vijay because 
by drioking it fear disappears and joy increases (Visvakosha, vol. VI, 
p. 264). This may be the reasen why on the Vijaya-dasami day of the 
Durga-puja festival people like totake bhaig or siddhi, The terms ganja 
and bhaig are closely associated. According to the Byihatsamhita (3-18) 
bhanga is an auspicious object and is kept, alongwith other things, in a 
Pitcher at the altar. In the Susruta (14.26) bhanga and ganja are referred 
to as poisons of a tree. In Assam, bhatg is a drink known as gunta 
(Visvakosha, vol. VI, p. 265). That it was in use in ancient days is clear 
from the terms bhangajala aud bhangasana of the Kausitaki-brahmapa 


(11-33). It is said that the sages used to take this drug in place of soma © 


in sacrifices. Sce also Siva-purana by Narasitnhadasa (Puthi-parichaya, pt. 1, 
No. 213 Vifvabharati Granthalaya, p. 138) and Ganja o Tamakur Gan 
by Dvija Ramananda (Puthi-parichaya, pt. 1, No. 124, Visvabharati 
Granthilaya, p. 140). / 

393. See chapter 1 of the Skanda-puraga, Mahesvara-kedara khanda ; 
of. also Krishnarama, Kalika-mangala, pp. 7-12. 

394, Gupta, A. R., in Pravdsi (Basifakh), 1329 B.S., p. 129, 

395. The eight siddhis are—anima laghima praptih prakamyam mahima 
tatha | isituam eha vasitvam cha tatha kamavasayita (Brahmavaivarta-purapa, 
Srikyishnajanma-khanda, ch. 39), See also Chaitanya-charitamyita (Bangabasi), 
v 203, Manu, 6.42, Srimadbhagavata, 3.33.32 ; siddhi vina kona karya siddha 
nahi hay (Durgapaticharatri, pub. Kasivilas Bandyopadhyay, p. 103). 
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Bharatachandra in his Annadémargala also refers to Siva’s 
addiction to hemp: The poet says that when the god goes 
to marry he has to. remain, as per marriage custom, on fast 
for a long time and during this period he is impatient to take 
hemp. He says to Nandi about the pitiable state of his mind 
and body without the drug. The god further says that by 
not taking the drug he is practically losing his intelligence, 
and even his sense. He complains that without the drug. his 
whole mouth has dried up and he feels an excessive uneasi- 
ness. The god can no longer control himself and asks Nandi 
to bring the new mortar, given by Visvakarma. He thinks 
that the day is auspicious for grinding hemp-leaves on the 
new mortar.2% Siva becomes éxtremely happy when he finds 
that Nandi has finished the grinding of hemp. Next the poet 
describes the influence of the drug. The god’s eyes have 
become drowsy and his behaviour shows that he is tipsy. 
The tiger-skin worn by him, drops down and. the garland of 
bones is deranged. Being under intoxication, the god forgets 
to take his kettle-drum, the horn-flute, the bow and the trident. 
With no reason whatsoever, he laughs at intervals and calls 
out Nandi with half-choaked voice to bring nakula (usually 
taken after drinking siddhi).397 


396. Bharatachandra, op.cit., pp. 63-68 1 
eta bela haila dekha siddhi nahi khai [| ! 
buddhi hara hatyachhi suddhi nahi pai |] 
phanphar hainu dekha mukhe ude pheko | 
bhebhachaka lagila bhuliya hainu bheko |/ 
nutan ghoina kuda diyachhe Visai | 
ji bada subha din bar kara tai || 
See also Bharatachandra granthavali (Bahgabiasi), pp, 38, 87, 255. 
397. Ibid., p. 66: 
Mahadever ankhi dhulu dhul 
siddhite magan buddhi suddhi haila bhul | 
nayane dharila ratiga atase avasa attga 
latapata jatajuta ganga hul thul |] 
khasila bagher chhal alu thalu hadmal 
bhulila damaru singa pinak triful | 
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This description presents a clear picture of a person who 
is in the habit of smoking hemp and drinking siddhi. 

In another place of the same work we find Vyasa saying to 
Ganga that it is useless to approach Siva because he always 
remains forgetful of everything under the spell of bhaig and 
dhatura. Vyasa thinks that the god has acquired this drug 
habit because he possesses only the quality of tamas.3% That 
the god remains under intoxication has been well presented 
also in a Bengali folk-song. Here the poet says that Siva is 
old, his hairs and beard are white and his eyes are always 
drowsy on account of tipsiness.399 Contrary to the ideas of 
Vyasa and the poet of the Bengali folk-song, Tulasidasa thinks 
that Siva takes hemp not because he likes intoxication but 
because he intends to lead the life of an ascetic.400 The 
Maithili poet Vidyapati refers to this drug habit of the god 
in many places. At the time of marriage Siva wears the 
garland rides on his- favourite bull, but at the same time, he 
chews bhaig continuously. The continuous chewing makes 
the god tipsy who, quite inadvertently, breaks the margala- 
ghaja (auspicious jar) to be used in the marriage. 

Vidyapati’s Menaka says that her husband has chosen a 


hasi hasi utarol adha Gdhaadha bol 
na-nna-nandi @-G-a-Gn-nna-nakul |} 
398. Ibid. p. 138: 
tumaguni Siva tare ki baliba 
matta bhang dhaturay | 
399. Sahitya Parishat Patrika, B.S. 1302, p. 329. 
400. Tulasidasa, Parvatimangala, v.51: 
bhang dhatur Ghar chhar lapatavahin | 
pogi jatil sarosh bhog nahin bhavahin |{ 
401. Mathur, Padavalz (Hindi), poem Vo. 244, p. 246 : 
tapara tapara kara vasaha avala 
khatara khatara rundamal | 
bhakara bhakara Siva bhang bhakosathi 
damaru lela kara lay |] 
aipana mentala purahara phodala” 
bara kimi chanmukha ‘dipa || 
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wrong match for their daughter. She is surprised to find 
that the bridegroom has an old bull, a drum and a bag 
containing bhaig as his only property. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note the attitude of the poet towards the 
god. He says that, although the god does not possess anything 
there is no greater charitable person than he. In another 
poem, Gauri waits impatiently for her husband’s return and 
says to her companions that she has ground bhdng for her 
husband and awaits his return.402_ This reference shows that 
Gauri knows it fully well that her husband’s most favourite 
food is bhaig. In another place, Vidyapati associates the 
drug with the god in the form of an ascetic as if hemp- 
smoking is an inherent characteristic ofan ascetic. With this 
impression in mind, the poet infuses a spirit of sacrifice in 
the god and says that when the whole world is fed by him 
with well-cooked food he himself lives only on bharg and 
dhatura.4°3 Does the Maithili poet mean by this remark, that 
bhang and dhaturd are the symbols of renunciation or does 
he merely refer to the god’s magnanimity ? In many other 
poems also the poet speaks about the drug habit of the 
god.### In one poem he comes as guest exhibiting his habit 


402. Mathur, opicit., poem No. 237. 
403, Ibid., poem No. 136: 
sabkin kheyabe Bhola parich pak banva 
ap khay bhahg dhaturoa |/ 
404, Majumdar, S. C., Vidyapatir Sivagita, p. 28 : 
katae gela mor budhva jatt | 
pisala bhaig rahala sei gati || 
(poem No, 237, 11.1-2) 
(Parvati says) where has gone my old ascetic ? I have ground 
bhaig and am waiting for him. 
basaha chadhala Siva phiraku mas@n | 
bhagiya jaratha darado nahi jan |/ 
(poem No. 239, 11.4-5) 
Siva, riding on the bull, movea about in the cremation ground. He does 
not feel any pain because he takes bhaig. That is, he who takes bhang 
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of taking dhaturd and bhaig at intervals. Vidyapati says that 
the god has a liking also for ganja, a reference to which can- 
not be found in any early or medieval Saiva work. The god 
does not like to take sweetened milk and feels happy to smoke 
ganja.4°5 He comes riding on his old bull and prefers dhatura 
and gaiijg to other kinds of food. Although in older works 
gdija has not ben mentioned as a favourite drug of the god, 
in many folk-songs of the present time he has association 
with ganja. It may be that the technique of preparing ganja 
to make it suitable for smoking was not properly known in 
ancient days,406 


or siddhi or sura forgets pain because of the exhilarating effect which the 
drug produces in the mind. 

bhakara bhakara je bhang bhakosathi | 

chhatara patara karu gal || 

(poem No. 233, I, 9-10) 

He takes bhang continuously and is always found chewing the drug. 

padi jogiya ke bhang bhulailaka | 

dhatura khoai dhan lela |} 

(poem No. 246, ll. 5-6) 

If by taking bhaig the ascetic god has forgotten everything, by taking 
dhatura he has lost all his wealth. 

Jogiya bhangda khaila bhela rangiya | 

bhola baudalaba |/ 

(poem No. 247, ll. 1-2) 

By taking bhaig the ascetic god is intoxicated and forgets everything. 

bis bhuja das math chadhaoli | 

bhang dihala bhar gal, ge mai |/ 

(poem No. 248, ll. 1-2) 
Oh mother, when Ravana, with ten beads, offers bhang to the god with 
his twenty hands, the latter takes all the drug easily. 
405. Ibid., p, 37: 
khiri na khay, Hara chukti gajay | 
eha Umaka kon jotala jamay |] 
‘ basaha chadhala Siva budha ave | 
dhathura gajay bhajan huni bhave |/ 
406. Sahitya Parishat Patrika, B.S. 1301, p. 199 : 

talgachh katum rasik vatum Gauri ela jhi | 
tor kapale bud@ vat ami karba ki [/ ‘ 
10 : 
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In this connection, it is interesting to note the remark 
made by a scholar that Siva drinks Adtaka (Svarna) juice in 
the Srimadbhagavad-gita and the favourite drink of Siva’s 
followers is tadi (toddy) or siddhi which, in the Tantric works, 
is transformed into gafja.407 In a modern poem, Himalaya 
is seen to give Siva, his son-in-law, a few siddhi tablets which 
are readily aecepted by Siva.18 In the Tantric works the 
god attains siddhi (emancipation) through a Koch woman 
as his concubine.409 The meaning of siddhi (emancipation) 
was later changed to intoxicant bhdrig and, as has been stated 
above, in the tantric works to the intoxicant ga7ija. Dhatura 
is also found to be a great favourite of Siva. Possibly, dhaturé, 
having an intoxicating effect, is also liked by the god.*!° 


Gnka bhenge sanka dilum kane madan kadi | 
biyer belay dekhe elum budo chapdadi // 
chokh khiogo bap m@ chokk kh@ogo khudo [ 
eman varke biye diyechhile tamak khego budo || 
budor hunko gela bhese, budo mare kege | 
nede chede dekhi budo mare rayechhe | 
phen galbar samay budo neche uthechhe |{ 
This is a local chhad@ (doggeral verse) and is very interesting. Gauri 
is unfortunate, to get an old bearded husband. She is more unfortunate 
because the bridegroom is addicted to tobacco (tama@k). It is but natural 
that by constantly smoking tobacco be cannot control coughing. The 
description is specially interesting because in it we find Siva smoking 
tobacco. 
407. Bandyopadhyay, C., Chandimangala-bodhini, pt. 1, p, 49. 
408. Sahitya Parishat Patrika, 1310 B.S., p. 107. 
The siddhi tablet has another interesting reference in Jayasi’s 
Padmavat, There Siva gives siddhi tablets (siddhi-gutika) to Ratansen so that 
the latter, by the magic power of the tablets, may succeed in winning 
over his beloved, Padmavati (Jayasi’s Padmavat in Jayasi granthavali, ed. 
Ramachandra Shukl, p. 81). See also Kasidast Mahabharata (Bangabasi' 
2nd ed.), 11.23—amrite ki kaj jar bhakshya siddhiguli and Durgapaticharatré 
(p. 90)—siddhigola hate. 
409. Saktik8gama-Sarvasva-tantra, 66-82. ’ 
410. Bhavishya-purana, 2,45: 
dhaturakaischa yo lingam sakrit pujaya narah | 
$a golakshaphalam prapya stvoloke mahiyate ({ 


' 
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In an unpublished work of the 18th century Siva’s addic- 
tion to the drug is mentioned. It says that when Parvati 
(in this work called Chandi) goes for penance Siva appears 
and tests her sincerity in devotion. This topic has been 
discussed in other works as well. Siva says to Chandi that 
the god, for whom she is meditating, is a hemp-smoker and 
has a strong liking for bhaig and dhaturd. Wearing a 
garland of bones and tiger-skin he moves about throughout 
the day riding on a bull and takes bhaig and dhatura, a.bag 
of which he always carries on his shoulder, In the mangala 
works, we find that Chandi herself calls Siva bhaigad and 
abuses by calling him so; but in this work, Chandi, on 
hearing the remark from Siva himself, becomes angry and 
turns round her face.4!! ‘ 

In the Manasaémangala of Vijayagupta when Siva becomes 
eager to make love with a domni (wife of dom), he is charged 
by his wife Chandi who disguises herself as a domni. Chandi 
does not hesitate to take her husband to task. It is interes- 
ting to note that when Chandi, in anger, scolds her husband 
she can only think that the latter is a hemp-smoker and from 
ther remarks it seems that she feels herself small to get such a 
husband.#!2, Jagajjivana in his Manasdmangala does not fail 
to mention the god’s addiction to this narcotic drug. Here 
Durga, the other name of Chandi or Parvati, abuses Siva 
by saying that she does not like such a husband who goes to 
Koch women and begs bhaig and dhaturd. But even then 
the god stays with a Koch dancing girl and takes bhang 


411, The term bhangad =bhang da, here da, means an expert (daksha 
or dada) ie, one who is expert (addicted to) in (taking) hemp. Cf. 
Chandi bale sona gosani jatiya bhangeda (See C. Bandyopadhyay, Chandi- 
mangala-bodhini, pt. Il, p. 205). 

412. Vijayagupta, Manasamangala, p. 106: 

hate hate kachale devi dante kadmad [ 

ati kope bale devi, “‘Kshe jare bhangad |[ 
kon deva haya re je se khay bhang ( 

kon deva hatya re je se mastake dhare gaig || 
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continuously.4!3 In another place, the same poet says that 
dhatura and siddhi are so much favoured by the god that he, 
who worships him with these drugs with a sincere heart, gets 
his desire fulfilled instantly. In another place of this work, 
$iva asks Chandi, who is in the guise of a domni, to make love 
with him. He makes fun with Chandi under the influence. 
of bhaig. The god, under the spell of the drug, loses control 
over himself and behaves with Chandi in a most indescent 
way,4l4 

In the Ramayana of Krittivasa, the king Sagara gets 
annoyed with Siva when Sumati, his wife, through the 
latter’s grace, gives birth toa skin-gourd. Sagara, in anger, 
abuses Siva and calls him a bharigad, i.e., one who is addicted 
to hemp. That is to say, the king, at this stage, can not 
think of any other name of the god but that one which refers 
to his addiction to hemp. Later however, when the king 
tears off the gourd in anger sixty thousand sons come out 
and Sagara becomes happy.*!® 


413. Jagajjivana, Manasamaigala, p. 299. 
414. Ibid., p. 204: 
ans bhang dhatura ar nim kalakut | 
haste karya Mahadeva khaila ekmuth |] 
bhanger kheyale Siva bhola hae jay | 
i dad dia jal dila domnir gay || 
415. Krittivasa, Saptakanda Ramayana (Pengali ed., Akshay Library), 
p. 31: 4 
Sumati garbha-vyatha haila jakhan | 
charmer alabu ek prasabe takhan || 
~ dekhiya alabu raja kupila antare / 
bhangad balia gali dila Mahesvare // 
kope lau bhangiya karila khan khan | 
* shati hajar putra haila tiler praman [{ 





} DICER 

Siva is also presented as dicer in many works. From the 
available sources it becomes apparent that dice are of great 
antiquity.116 Like horse-racing, the Vedie Aryans were 
extremely fond of dice- playing. The word aksha, meaning 
dice, frequently occurs in the Rigveda.\7 The dice, in the 
Rigvedic age, appears to have been made of Vibhidaka nuts 
and hence are called babhru (brown) on account of their 
colour.#!8 The dicer in the Rigveda is described as Senanin 
mahata ganasya (leader of a great horde) and the number of 
dice is given as tri-panchasah.4!9 The materials of this game 
and its dreadful consequence have also been referred to in 
the Rigveda.42° According to the Smritis and Puranas, this 
game is to be played on all special occasions and festivals.4?! 
The sabha or public assembly hall was used for dice-play, 


416 Worldscope Encyclopaedia, vol. VI, pp. 492-96. 
Dice have been found in tombs and ruins of ancient Egypt 
(earlier than 2000 B.C.) and Babylon in the same form as those used 
today. They have also been found in the Harappan sites of c. 2500 
B.C. (now in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta ) and in 
Chinese excavations dated 600 B.C. Dice-playing is mentioned © in 
Homer’s Iliad. It was very populer in Greece and Rome. The Romans 
call their dice ‘tessarae’ and used four dice together. The best throw 
was a venus, four sixes sometimes 1, 3,4 and 6; the lowest was a canis 
(dog), four aces, The first use of dice may have been for religious 
purposes (divination) and for lottery. In India, during the Vedic age, 
the throw was called graha or grabha (RV, 1.92.10). 
Sce also ERE, vol. IV, pp. 779, 787 ; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index, Vol. 1, pp..2-5 3 Nelson's Encyclopaedia, p. 140; According ‘to Hoyle 
by R. L. Frey, pp. 214-215. 
417. RV, 7.86.6.. 
418. Ibid., 10.34.1. 
419. Ibid., 10.34.5. 
420. Ibid., 10,.34.2. 
421. Manusmziti, 4.2. ; Vayu-purana, 14.20, 
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especially when the assembly was not transacting any public 
business.#22, In later Vedic literature, a dicer is called 
Sabhasthanu (pillar of the Assembly Hall).423 Widows visit 
the dicing-hall with a view to gain wealth by gambling.*?+ 
In the Mahabharata we see that Yudhishthira has a weakness 
for gambling, and Sakuni, the maternal uncle of Duryodhana, 
is noted for his skill in the game of dice. Duryodhana sends 
out a challenge to Yudhishthira to play at dice with him. In 
those days deciding the fate of kingdom by the throw of dice 
was the recognised form of contest between kings, and 
Yudhishthira cannot refuse to accept the challenge. The 
result of acceptance of this challenge is known to all of us. 
The Vamana-purdna says that Siva embraces the life of a 
beggar when he loses everything in a dice-play with 


Parvati.425 In the Chandimangala of Mukundarama a separate: 


section is devoted to narrate the dice play of Siva and 
Parvati. After the marriage is over, Siva sits with his bride 
and asks his attendant to bring the dice-board and the dyes.126 
Before starting the game Siva, like a common dicer, asks 
Parvati for a pledge. Parvati says that, in case of defeat, 
she will part with all her ornaments. Siva does not want to 
commit anything when Parvati enquires as to what should 
be his pledge. The god says that it is the luck which decides 
the fate of a dicer and she should not be impatient to enforce 
any pledge. At this Parvati also, like an expert player, 
teplies that unless there is the question of a bet the game 
does not appear to be interesting. Then Siva says that he 
bas only a bag containing siddhi which he can put on stake. 
Thus decided, the game starts and both Siva and Parvati 
try their luck with dyes of diamond. In the end, Siva is 


422. RV, 10.34.8. 

423, Vajasaneyi-samhita, 30.18 ; Taittiriya-brahmana, 3.4.16. 

424, Satapatha-brahmana, 8.34. 

425, 10.34-36. 

426 Cf. Pl.No.XI. The photograph is from a calendar collected 
by the author from a street-corner at Calcutta. 
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defeated and gives away his tiger-skin and the satchel. But 
as the competition is between a husband anda wife and is 
absolutely domestic in character, both Siva and Parvati are 
seen, in the closing lines of the poem, to leave the game and 
sit down for meals, The poet says that after all neither of 
the two is separated from the other.#?7 

In the same way Siva asks Parvati to play dice in the 
Sivayana of Ramakrishna Kavichandra.#28 Ramakrishna’s 
Parvati, like the Parvati of Mukundarama, does not feel at 
home when she sits down with her husband for playing dice. 
‘Here Parvati likes to see her husband as a stern ascetic 
detached from all earthly pleasures. She is rather ashamed to 


427. Mukundarama, op.cit., p. 109 : 
bale trinayani jadi hari ami 
gayer bhushap diba | 
yadyapi kheliba kaha sadasiva 
tomar ki dhan paba |] 
* * * 
kathay na jay Gauri dhan chay 
hasiya balen Suli | 
Suna mor pap Gchhe je ba dhan 
nibe to siddhir jhuli |] 
Mahes Sankari khele pasa sri 
rachiya hirar dhal | 
basiya Khelite lagila kahite 
sakshi haio Mahakal || 
* * * 
harila Sankar deva digambar 
ckhadi dila baghchhal |/ 
pasa chhadi jan karila bhojan 
duhe kabhu bhinna nahe | 
[See also the opening verse of the Gauhati Grant of Indrapala; for 
reference see Barua, B.K., A Cultural History of Assam (Early period), 
pp. 164-65]. 
428, Op.cit., p. 209: 
prabhu bale pan kari khela dekhi pasa | 
bimukhe basiya devi kahe khand bhasha I 
See also Majumdar, S. C., Vidyapatir Sivagite, poem no. 37 ; Bhatta- 
charyya, S. B., Chandimangala, p. 113. 
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see the god in jovial mood and hesitates to play dice with 
him. 

In Tulasidasa’s work, we get reference to the dice- 
play when Siva comes to marry. Before the marriage, the 
women-folk of Himalaya’s house invite Parvati to play dice 
with them. They become sorry to find an old bridegroom 
for their young companion and curse Menaka. But, Siva 
is happy because these women will not have the chance to 
abuse him as he has no parents. This description seems to 
allude to a local custom relating to marriage prevalent in 
the region where the poet lived.429 


429, Tulasidasa, op.cit., p. 37: 
jua khelavata gari dehin giri navihi | 
Gpani or nihari pramod purarihi |] 
In this connection, it may be mentioned that in the Muslim marriage 
of Chittagong a song called jhulna is sung, alongwith which the parties of 
both the bride and the bridegroom play dice (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat 
* Patrik, 1310 B.S., p. 153). ; 
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PATRON OF ART 

‘In the various works mentioned above, Siva is presented 
also as a patron of art and letters. The Mahabharata men- 
tions him as a preceptor (guru).439 He is supposed to be the 
author of the treatise called Vaisalaksha which gets its name 
from his epithet, Vigalaksha.43!_ It is Brahma who first brings 
Dandaniti or the science of polity, When Brahma composed 
the Dandaniti, it was a voluminous work which was later 
shortened by Siva in ten thousand chapters.*2 It is to Siva 
that legend ascribes the origin of grammar. The first four- 
teen sittray of Panini’s grammar, which supply the basis of 
his ‘terminology, are regarded as revealed by Siva, and are, 
therefore, called -Sivasiittra. From the above references it 
becomes apparent that the authorship of many works is 
ascribed to Siva. In the Meghadiita, Kumarasambhava, 
Mrichhakatika, Mdlatimadhayva and Mdlavikégnimitra Siva’s 
scholastic quality can be noticed. This influence can be 
seen also in other works like the Kathasariisagara which opens 
with a dialogue between Siva and Parvati. The god is here 
depicted as a possesor of great~knowledge and a man of 
letters, The same idea is noticed in the Agamagranthas 
relating to the post-Chaitanya Sahajiya cult in Bengal. The 


> 430. Mahabharata, 7.2.15, 78. 

431. Ibid., 7.12.58, 59. 

432. . According to D. R.' Bhandarkar, this treatise deals not only 
objects of worldly life, viz., dharma (performance of religious rites), 
artha (accumulation of wealth) and kama (gratification of sensual desires), 
but also of moksha’ (final beatitude). See Carmichael Lectures, 1918, 
pp. 92-93, 

Siva is also known as the creator of Veda. Sayana, the great 
commentator on the Rigueda,in the opening prayer to Siva (identified 
with the supreme spirit), asserts that the Vedais his breath (uchhvasitam), 
See M. Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, p. 78 note. 
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manuscript of a work on this cult is written in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and his spouse.*93 In this work, 
Siva’s answers to Parvati’s queries on the worship of Radha 
and Krishna exhibit great prudence. He says that Radha and 
Krishna should not be considered as separate entities. He 
explains that the two (Radha and Krishna) in union form 
an undivided whole and cannot be separated. Parvati, not 
fully satisfied with the explanation, asks him again that, if 
Radha and Krishna in the unified form are Pirna-Brahma, 
why then do men worship various gods instead of taking 
refuge solely in them. Siva replies that he is himself respon~ 
sible for creating this difference. 

In the commentaries of the Rik-samhita and the Taittirtya- 
samhita, Sayana and Madhava refer to the great knowledge 
of Siva in the mangalacharana. They pay their,reverence to 
Siva who is stated to be the abode of sacred knowledge and 
the creator of the Vedas which form the whole universe.** 
The great epic says, in one place, that it is Siva who inspires 
authors of books aud siitras.435 He represents art and literature 
and imparts knowledge of the kalas to Garga.#8° He inspires 
the artists and is called sarvasilpa-pravartaka.*8? 

In the Mahddeva-vandana section of the Chandimangala, 
Mukundarama presents Siva as the giver of the four Vedas 


433. Calcutta University Ms. No. 1144, written in Bengali in the 
payara chhanda. The date of its composition as known from the colophon 
is 1075 B.S. (1668 A.D.) and the author’s name is given only as Yugaler 
dasa. 

434. Muir, op.cit., vol. II, pp. 16-17. , 

435. Mahabharata, 3.13. 18-19. 

436. Ibid., 3.13, 76. 

437, Ibid., 3.12.148, 285. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in a door lintel 
depicting Nolamba sculptures we find that the top panel is composed 
of Siva as Dakshinamirti with the book in the left hand and the other 
attributes in the other hands with four sages at his feet listening with 
rapt attention to his exposition in silence. See G. Sivaramamirti, Nolaniba 


sculptures in the Madras Government Museum, p. 21. 
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and says that it is this god who taught to the sages and 
seers of the past the principles of the different Vedas. In 
describing Siva’s knowledge the poet is, at the same time, 
conscious of the great qualities of Vishnu and, like many 
. others, he wants to bring a compromise between the two. 
His Siva, therefore, sings in praise of Vishnu by playing on 
his flute and drum. But the poet asserts Siva’s greatness 
and says that, in all the four ages, he is to be worshipped 
by all other gods as well as by men and demons.438 WS 
In the Annadamargala, Siva is supposed to be wiser than 
his fellow gods like Brahma and Vishnu because it is only he 
who can recognise the creator in the guise ofa decomposed 
dead body,439 
Dvija Madhava in his Mangalachandi-gita presents Siva 
as a teacher when the latter says to Nilambar, one of his 
devotees, that he himself will teach him the Tantric doctrine. 
Nilambar goes to Siva for learning the mrilyuijaya-vidya, i.e., 
the knowledge by which death can be avoided. Siva says 
that for acquiring this knowledge Nilambar will have to 


438. Mukundarama, op.cit., p. 7: 


‘ raga tana mana bheda sange kari chari veda 
vadane nachaye jar vani | 
Stinge Rama dhvani kari dambur bolaye Hari 
jar gane haila mandakini |/ 
t baridhan baghchhal saghane bajan gal 
Krishnagune sada Gmodita | 
satya G@di char yuge Siver archana age 


deva-nara-asura-pujita || 
439, Bharatachandra, op.cit., p. 22: 
vidhir bujhia sativa 
Siver janite tattva 
Siva afge lagila bhasia 
Siva jnani ghyind nai 
basite haila thain 
jatne dhari basila chapia || 
The idea is based on mythology and is found in the Mahabharata oe 12; 
6.28-32) and Puranas (Skanda-purana, 2.38). 
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learn first the art of choosing flowers (pushpa-chayana). Nilam- 
bar hesitates and is thereupon cursed by the god. Asa result 
of this curse, he has to take birth on the earth as Kalaketu . 
and has to undergo a long penance. The god, however, 
consoles his devotee by saying that he will be able to fulfil 
his cherished desire on the expiry of the curse, The way in 
which Siva is presented here shows that he is well versed in | 
Tantricism, He knows the six chakras in the human body 
and explains to Nilambar the various aspects of the Tantra.#40 
In the Govindachandra-gita, Siva is presented as the jiana- | 
guru, i.e., one who initiates people into true knowledge. Here 
the god is supposed to be the possessor of miraculous know- 
ledge which he imparts to Manikchand. The said knowledge is 
associated with magic power and, by acquiring it, Manikchand \ 


rejoins all the branches, previously cut into pieces.*#! k 


440. Dvija Madhava, of.cit., ed. Sudhibhushan Bhattacharyya, 
pp. 111-12: ‘ 
Suna Suna kahi tattva Ge Nilambara | 
apana Sarir chinta haite amara |{ 
sushumna pradhan nadi Sartr madhye base | 
ingala pingala tar baise dui pase || 
joar bhati bahe tate ati kharasan if 
bhati bandi kariya joare diva tan |] 
According to the Tantric literature, there are three and half crores of 
nerves in the human body. Among these, fourtecn are called principal, | 
of which again, three (ida, pingala and sushumn@) are the chief and among 
the three sushumn@ is the greatest. There are six chakras in the human 
body. Muladhara isa triangular space in the middle. It is described 
‘as a red lotus of four petals, situated between the base of the sexual organ 
and the anus. Svadhishthana is a six-petalled lotus at the base of the | 
sexual organ, above muladhara and below the navel. Mapipura is at the 
navel, it has ten petals. Anzhata is in the breast, it has twelve petals, 
while Ajrana is at the brow with two petals. Above all is the Sahasrara 
with thousand petals. See Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. XVI, 
1927, pp. 89-95. 
441. Sahitya Parishat Patrika, 1327 B.S., p. 163. 
According to the Buddhist works, such miraculous knowledge 
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As a teacher of art, Siva is skilled in dance and music.*#2 
His fondness for dance and music is described in the Maha- 
bharata.4#3 Bharata, in his Nétyasastra, ascribes to him and 
his spouse the invention respectively of the tandava and ldsya, 
the violent and tender forms of dance.*4* é 

Legends say that Brahma, who compiled the first treatise 
as the dramatic art, once asked Bharata to prepare for the 
staging of a play entitled Amritamanthana which he (Brahma) 
had composed. Accompanied by Bharata as well as other 
gods, Brahma goes to the Himalayas, the abode of Siva, to 
see this play staged before Siva. Siva is pleased to see the 


is called prajnaparamita (transcendental wisdom). Queen Mainamati 
wants to teach her husband, Manikchand, the same knowledge which is 
stated to be of only two and half letters, possibly the letters a, u, and m, 
the last of them having the halfof the full m sound. The combination 
of these two and half letters give the sound of Om, the pranava. In this. 
connection, one of Kabirdasa’s dohas is worth mentioning. It says potha 
padhi padhi jag mera pandit bhayo na koi, dhai akshar parem ka jo padhe so 
pandit hot (Bijak, Doha No. 24), i.e., by reading volumes of books one 
cannot become a Pandit but by learning the implication of the word 
parem (composed of two and half letters) one can become a real Pandit. 
According to the poet the highest knowledge (i.c., the efficacy of man’s 
life) can be acquired by the way of love (prem-marg) ie., by loving all 
beings, great and small. Love being the essence of life, man is born from 
love, he lives on love and dies in love. i 

442. An interesting reference to Siva’s skill in art is made by Rama- 
krishna (op.cit., p. 148) who says that sceing Siva embarrassed in the 
midst of women, the snake-daughter Chitrakantha asked him as to why 
a teacher, like him, who is an expert in 64 arts, should be so much 


perplexed. 


443, 12.50, 117: 
nzityapriyo nzityarato nartakah sarvalalasaht mahanritya | 
444. Another kind of dance sacred to Siva is known as Kodukotti 
in Tamil or merely kotfi, Here Sivais said to have danced with Uma 
in the Ardhanarigvara form. See Silappadikaram, tr. V. R. R. Dikshittar, 
vv. 67-77. See also Siva Pradosha stotra (19-42) and Kathasaritsagara (4.21) 
and Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. U1, pt. I, pp. 


230-69, 
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performance and suggests that the dance which he knows 
should be added toit, Brahma then requests Siva to instruct 
Bharata about this art. Siva calls upon Tandu, the epony- 
mous author of the tandava dance, to come to Bharata’s help. 
From him Bharata learns the various karanas and angaharas 
which are included in the ta@ndava dance by Siva.*#5 


445. Mahabharata, 12.52, 128-151. 

As Nataraja he performs his cosmic dance (known as ¢andava) 
of five movements—creation, preservation, destruction, reincarnation, 
or illusion and salvation or ultimate release (nirvana). With these 
movements he converts into rhythm the essential doctrines of Hindu 
mystic philosophy. 

Another dance commemorates his humorous contest with bis consort, 
Kali, the goddess of destruction. Siva wins by raising one of his legs to 
the level of his head, a feat which K4li is too modest to emulate. This 
dance is called trdhva-tandava. The god uses the tandava, virile style, and 
often gestures with the patak@ hand (a kind of mudra), which he borrows 
from Brahma and ¢ripataka which he himself introduced. His dances 
are represented in Hindu as well as Cambodian art. In sculptural 
representation he is shown surrounded by a circle of fire, the vital prin- 
ciple, and with four arms. ' 

Tn his cosmic dance, Siva combats evil. Underneath his left foot 
lies a dwarf (symbol of evil) called mulyaka. The figure is also known 
as apasmara (time from Skt. smaran). Siva is the Mahakdla (the great 
time or eternity or the ageless) and dances on Kala (the time), allowing 
Kala (also representing the individual s6ul) the final release as shown from 
the attitude of his lower hand, which isin vara (blessing) mudra@, In the 
upper two hands he holds damaru (symbol of creation) and agni (symbol 
of destruction) and the lower right hand is in abhaya (symbol of protection) 
mudr@, See the figure of Nataraja (No. A 9983) in Indian Museum collec- 
tion (Pl, No. XII). 

And thus as Nataraja Siva is the creator, preserver and destroyer— 
the idea of trinity of Hindu philosophy being presented in one single 
figure. When the god performs the tapdava dance he forgets everything, 
even his own self; this idea has been well expressed by Tagore in the 
following lines : 

pralay nachan nachle jakhan apan bhule 
he nataraj, jatar badhan padla khule | 
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In the Sivéyana, we see Siva dancing when he goes to 
marry Parvati. The way in which the poet described the 
dance of the god on the occasion reveals that the god is an 
arch-dancer and that being overwhelmed with joy for the 
life in wedlock he has practically lost himself. He sings and 
dances to his heart’s content. People of all ages come out 
from their houses to see his ecstatic dance and to listen to 
his enchanting music, As the god passes by, the people 
offer gifts to him; but he only sings and dances without 
caring for the gifts. The names of Vishnu are on his lips 
and the sound of his kettle-drum is heard. When Menaka 
comes before him, he says that now she should give away 
her daughter to him.446 

The most remarkable feature of the above legend is that 
Siva is here given the most honourable place. Brahma 
together with other gods condescends to wait upon Siva in 
his residence, obviously for his approbation of the new 
dramatic creation as well as for any other instruction 
that Siva is only capable of giving for its ‘improvement, 
That is to say, Siva is here represented as an expert in the 
art of dance from which drama has originated. In compari- 
Son with the exalted position of Siva in the legend, Brahma 
occupies rather a position of secondary importance. Siva 
is connected with the origin, of drama (ndtya) and his later 
epithet, Nataraja (the king of dance or drama), strengthens 
his claim very much in this respect,447 


446. Ramakrishna Kavichandra, op.cit., pp. 100-01 : 
dampha damaru baje pinaker dhvani | 
nana range baje simhanad Suni |] 
galbadya tal dhare pay godatali | 
tishir nagare Hara patila dhamali |/ 
dan ndin mage yogi nache atigabhange | 
uttar sadhak chela nahi keha sange || 
prakas karila Hara Gauri kare jhi | 
4 kanya din kara mata ar dan ki |/ 
447. Indian Historical Quarterly, No, 34, 1956, pp. 109-11. 
Schroeder. thinks that the origin of the Indian drama has 
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Coming back to the subject that Siva is the possessor of 
great knowledge, we see that he knows the secret of yoga. 
Matsyendranatha, the preceptor of Gorakshanatha, in the 
form of a fish, receives this knowledge from Siva and Parvati.*8 
He later forgets this knowledge in the land of women (stri- 
rajya) as a result of the curse of Gauri, and is brought back 
by his disciple, Goraksha. 


to be largely attributed to the Saiva cult (Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, 
p. 17). \ 
According to Vatsyayana, the author of the Kamasutra, the abhi- 
naya- kala or dramatic art is included in the group of nyityakala (Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 1933, vol. I, p. 179). The division of nafya- 
kala into natya and anatya is suggested by Yosodhara (ibid. p. 182) who 
must have followed the kamasutra tradition, The dance of professional 
artists and dancers is known as anatya nzilya. YoSadhara says, svarge 
va martyaloke va patale va nivasinam kritanukarapam nalyam anatyam nartaka- 
fritam, The dance of the male artist is called andava nzitya, whereas 
that of the female is lasya nyilya. As it has already been scen, Siva is 
originally the planner of tandava nyitya, and therefore he is often called 
Nataraja or NateSa or Natanatha, In different forms of temple anchitec- 
ture available throughout India and also in many types of sculptures, 
innumerable forms or images of Siva as Nataraja or Dancing Siva can be 
found even today. For the symbolism lying behind the dancing figure 
of Siva (which has been explained before) and for the iconographic 
composition, the Nataraja form of Siva is very popular and important, 
In the southern part of the country, the god is found, in sculpture, to 
dance on a dwarf, while in the north he dances on his bull, Nandi. It 
is said that Siva first gave the lessons of dancing to his most favourite 
disciple, Nandi, and that another name of Nandi is Tandu. 
448. Dwivedi, H. P., Natha Sampradaya (in Hindi), p. 28. 

The yogini kaula of Matsyendranatha refers to the worship of mystic 
circles at the centre of which there is Siva, omnipotent, immovable and 
unqualified. The sixty-four yoginis are most probably, so many angles 
representing the equal number of manifestations of Sakti embracing 
Siva (cf. the object of devotion of the Kapilikas). The yoginis have their 
temples in India. They are at Khajuraho (in Bundelkhand), at Bhera- 
ghat (in north Madhya Pradesh), at. Ranipur Jherial (in Orissa), at 
Sarada (in Orissa) and at Coimbatore (in Madras). 
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In the Bengali translation of the Malatimadhava, the god 
is seen dancing alongwith Nandi, He has practically lost 
himself in the dance and Nandi beats his drum so loudly 
that the peacock of Karttikeya begins to tremble, and the 
snake-king, out of fear, takes shelter in Ganega’s trunk.449 

This section shows the god’s strong liking for dance and 
proves that at important moments he expresses his feelings 
more often by dancing, 


449. Malatimadhava, tr. Jyotirindranath Thakur, Nandi section, 
p. 52: : 

nritya kare Sulapani tadhiya tadhiya | 

mridanga bajay Nandi Gnande matia || 

taha Suni daki uthe Karttika-mayure / 

bhanipati bhaye pase Garapati-sunde |{ 


11 








LASCIVIOUS IN CHARACTER 


Siva is a god in whom human traits have been juxtaposed, 
He, like a common man, has in himself a Dr. Jekyll anda 
Mr. Hyde of R. L. Stevenson.459 Thus when Siva is some- 
times noble, generous, selfless, disciplined and gracious, he is 
also, at other times, ignoble, narrow-minded, selfish, unres- 
trained and even abominable. In other words, the virtues 
and the vices of human being have been fused in the person 
of Siva. OF course, it may be that all his diverse activities 
are nothing but the ways (/i/a) of the god. But nevertheless, 
Siva appears to be very small when he is characterised with 
vices, This is more so when he is presented as one who is 
infatuated with passion very easily and is a sexual pervert. 

~The lascivious nature of the god is described more by the 
poets of the Mangala-kavyas than by the authors of the Sivas 
panas and other Saiva works, In the Marigala-kavyas again, 
the god is humiliated much more by the writers of the Manasa 
and Chandimangalas. This is because in both these mangala 
works the central figure is other than Siva. In the Manasd- 
margala, Manas, the serpent goddess, is the one to be glorified 
and in the Chandimangala Chandi, Siva’s sakti, is to occupy the 
supreme position. That is to say, in these mangala works, 
two non-Saivite cults of Manasa and fakti, have been preached 


450, Robert Louis Stevenson, in his famous novel Dr. Fekglt: and 
Mr. Hyde, has discussed the two opposing forces, good and evil, which 
are inherent in every man. Dr. Jekyll is the symbol of what is good in 
man and Mr. Hyde represents the evil aspect of man. When Dr. Jekyll 
prevails, man acts with benevolence, but when Mr. Hyde dominates, he 
is prone to act maliciously. The novelist shows at the end that the evil 
(Mr. Hyde) overcomes the good (Dr. Jekyll) beucase man is concerned 
more, as long as he lives, with the fulfilment of his selfish ends. But at 
last Mr, Hyde has to die because the author tries to say that crime does 
not pay. 
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and a deliberate attempt is, therefore, made to vilify Siva 
as morally weak and unprincipled. Quite naturally perhaps, 
the authors of the margala works have thought that unless 
the importance of the great god Siva is lessened by some: 
Means, Manasa and Chandi cannot establish themselves. 
But, the way in which the authors of the mangala works 
have ridiculed Siva’s character is not-very happy. How 
could one think that a sage-god like Siva would make immoral 
Proposal to a domni (Chandi in disguise) in the forest to 
offer herself tohim? It is embarrassing to think that when- 
ever the ascetic god is in association with a woman or any 
beautiful object of nature he is intoxicated with passion, the 
controlling of which is the fundamental quality of asceticism, 
It is also obnoxious to find that whenever the god beholds a 
woman he is impatient to enjoy her. From his behaviour we 
are in doubt as to whether the god is a true ascetic. 

Two other gods, Brahma and Indra, also appear to be 
weak and indisciplined. As we know from legends, they had 
to bear the fruit of their shameful acts, Brahma had to lose 
his fifth head and one thousand yonis appeared on Indra’s 
body. An interesting point to note is that Siva, like the 
other two, is not found to:commit any immoral act. He acts 
like a fool who fails to recognise even his own daughter and 
wife. He makes immoral proposal to them and is later 
ashamed when their identity is revealed. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the authors of the Margala-kavyas wanted only 
to ridicule the god. 

In Vijayagupta’s Manasamangala, the poet says that while 

iva moves in the forest and sees the beauty of nature 
around, he becomes passion-intoxicated. He cannot control 
his sexual hunger and embraces the blooming ‘bel’ tree. The 
god gets discharged and Manasa is born from his seminal 
fluid which flows down in the nether world. This is, however, 
a silly representation of a god who burns down the Cupid 
when the latter comes to rouse passion in him. In describing 
‘the weakness of Siva the poet makes him an easy victim of 
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passion ond concludes by saying that inscrutable are the ways 
(lila) of the god.451 

In.the same work Siva is bewitched by the youth and 
beauty of Manasa to whom he proposes gandharva marriage 
without récognising her. He entreats Manasa by saying that 
although Karttikeya’s mother, i.e., his wife, is at the house he 
will give her enough comfort. The god goes on. that, as 
Manasa is unmarried, she should have a husband and that 
in him, who is the lord of the world, she would find the best 
husband, Here the god is conscious of his lofty position but 
he is still restless.452 Padma curses Siva when he makes the 
immoral proposal, She says that when in him the worldly 
beings find their emancipation, how can he be infatuated 
with passion and that too by seeing his own daughter.453 

In the Chandir-chhalana section Siva goes a step further. 


He asks Chandi, who is in disguise of a domni, to embrace _ 


Q) 451, Vijayagupta, op.cit., p. 7: 
ke bujhe daiver gati je deva syishtir pati 
hena Siva pidita madan | 
kame vyakul Siva katar chaiichal jiva 
rati rase kare dhas mas | 
ati kame haiya bhol Sriphala-vzikshe dila kol 
achambite-khasila maharas |/ 
452. Ibid., pp. 9,17: : 
kanyar rip yauvan adbhut jena basi | 
kariya gandharva biya laiya jaiba Kasi // 
tumi akumari sati avasya chahi tomar pati | 
tumi rupavati Gmi visvapati ki lay tomar mati || 
453, Ibid., p. 10:, 
kamabkave Mahadeva bale anuchit | 
lajjay vikal Padma Sunite kutsit |/ 
Padma bale, “Bap, tumi parama karan | 
na bujhiya bala kena kutsit vachan i 
devasura yaksha nara ar jata charachar 
toma haite janmila samsar | 
mukti tomar ndme.tumio mohit kame 
narapasu kise lage ar |/ 
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him.45t In the same section, when Siva finds Chandi in the 
form of a beautiful woman he calls her again and again near 
him. His behaviour on the occasion does not exhibit any 
sense of decorum,455 
In Shasthivara’s Manasamangala, the same lascivious 
nature of the god can be noticed. When Neta says that a 
beautiful dancer has come to the city, Siva is crazy to see her. 
He at once asks Nandi to arrange for a dance performance 
of that damsel, This dancer is Behula or Bipula. When 
Behula appears before the public wrapping her youthful body 
-with a fine cloth, Siva, among all the gods present there, is 
enchanted with her beauty.456 
In another place Chandi herself says that her husband is 
a base fellow. On the way Siva meets Chandi who entreats 
the former to accompany her. Chandi is in disguise and as 
such Siva cannot realise her identity. When Siva arrives 
Chandi’s house there is nobody at the house. Finding 
Chandi alone, Siva tries to molest her. At this behaviour, 
Chandi is astonished. She cannot think that her husband, 
being the god of the gods, can attempt to violate the chastity of 


454 Ibid, p.35: 
bhalamanda jiian nai buddhi haila kshe | 
sada bale, ‘domni more Glingan de // 

455, Ibid., p. 35. 

456. Shashthivara, op.cit., pp. 230-34 : 
Netay janaila giya Siver gochare | 
“apurva nachuni aila nzitya kartbare’’ |] 
nritya dekhibar tare Harer gela man | 
Nandike balila Hare, ‘ana devagan”’ |/ 


kshane nana git gay karne nana tal: bay 
ingite katakshe kahe bat } 

Vipular rup dekhi sarvadeva haila sukhi 
rup dekhi bhole Bholanath | 

diuya vastra paridhan gaye vastra ek khan 
afichale na ghure dui stan | 

Vipular pine chaiya mukhete kapad diya 


Kautuke hasaye devagan || 
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a woman, She further says that being maddened with passion, 
Siva looses all senses and does not hesitate even to take food 
in a Dom’s house. It is interesting to note that, Chandi-has 
a feeling of abhorence towards untouchables, though Siva is 
_ much more generous in this respect.*57 
Vijayagupta in many places of his work refers to the 
lasciviousness of Siva. His Chandi says that she is compelled 
to abuse her husband because the latter has always a liking 
for others’ wives. Siva is here so crazy to satisfy his sexual 
hunger that he leaves home in search of women.*#& Mukunda- 
rama also does not hesitate to point out this weakness of the 


god. His Durga, like Vijayagupta’s Chandi, abuses the god. 


by saying that he should be ashamed of his deeds. She is 
disgusted with her husband and asks him to live with the 
Koch woman and take bhdig and dhaturd. She says that 
she wiil not be sorry if her husband settles in a new life with 
a Kochni dancer but that she will pluck off his beard if he 
tries to come back home.‘9 In another varsion of the Maha- 
dever-bhikshay-gaman section, Mukundarama presents Siva 
in a manner which makes one feel that he is not that god to 
appease whom Parvati had to perform austerities: and on 


457, Ibid., p. 69: 
madane mohita Siva nache kutuhale | 
Stinya ghare Chandire dharite chahe bale {{ 
* * * 
dever devata tumi karya nahi bhasa | 
paradar lobhe tumi jati kara nasa [] f 
madan-Gnande tomar buddhi haila kshe | ; 
khaila domer anna tore chhonbe ke |] 
458. Vijayagupta, op cit., p. 12. 
459. Mukundarama, op.cit., p. 297: 
Durga bale Siv tor mukhe nai laj | 
jekhane sekhane tumi kara manda kaj || 
Kuichnir ghare jaiya bhang dhatur khao | 
natinike laiya ghar karibare chao |} 
natinike laiya tumi kara gharbadi / 
amar ghare gele updaiba dadi |] 
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whose account the well-arranged sacrifice of Daksha was 
destroyed. Here, he seems to be very familiar with the Koch 
girls who, seeing him, uncover their breasts. They pull him 
again and again and make all sorts of fun with him. When 
the girls curse his old age, Siva says that he has still the 
strength of a youth which is wellknown to Gauri. He further 
tells them to embrace him so that they can feel the warmth 
of his youth, 460 

These ideas of Mukundarama are no less vulgar, so to say, 
than Siva himself as presented by the poet. Itis strange 
that a god of Siva’s strength of character should play the 
part of such a weakling. ; 

In the same way, Bharatachandra, who has glorified 
Annada in his poem Annadamaigala, presents the god in some 
places as an indescent person. Siva, according to the poet, 
burns the god of love (passion) to ashes but himself cannot be 
free from passion-intoxication. The poet says that he is struck 
by the patichasara of Cupid and moves about in search ofa 
woman, Seeing the god sick with passion, the apsaras, the 
kinnarts and the deyis run away, but Siva follows them rest- 
lessly.461 

460. Ibid. p. 103 : 
eketa konicher meyya Harer varata peyya 
bhikska dite ila takhan | ; 
puratan dekhi Hare kanchali asambare 
kuchajuge n@ dei vasan |] 
das panch sakhi meli Siver vasan dhari 
keha va tanaye parihase | 
basi kuttchnir pase Siva nirananda bhase 
Juvati budhare nani vase |} 
hyadelo kutichni vama Gauri bhala jane Gma 
Kiva juva nahali jauvan | 
Janid na jane je ki kaje na Gne bhaje 
Jani jadi deha Glingan |/ 
461. Bharatachadra, op.cit., p. 88 ; Bandyopadhyay, C. Kavikankana- 
Chandi-bodhini, pt. 1, p. 1893 ° 


marila madan tabu Pattchanan 
mohita tahar vane | 
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_In the Manasamangala of Jagajjivanarama, we can notice 
this peculiar nature of the god. He is excited at the sight of 
a heavenly damsel passing by in front ofhim. Seeing the 
damsel, the god remembers his own wife and emits seminal 
fluid. And Manasa is born asa result. Here Siva is under- 
estimated and the episode of the birth of the snake-goddess 
is also peculiar.462 The same poet says that Siva exposes his 
passion when Durga, in the guise of a milkmaid, appears 
before him, He holds Durga by hand, makes her sit on his 
lap and passes the night in her company. In the morning, he 
takes leave of her and gives his blunt chopper as a mark of 
his remembrance. From this union Ganesa is born, In 
another place, Parvati is advised’ by Ganga to take the form 
of a Koch woman.#63 On seeing a Koch woman, Siva is 
enamoured and pursuades her to embrace him. He spends 
the whole night with her. In the morning, the Kochni, 


. - before leaving the place, begs from Siva his ring as a token 
of his love for her. From this union Karttika is born to 
Parvati.16+ ” 


These three incidents relate to the birth of Manasa, 
Ganega and Karttika. It will be seen that the manner in 


vikal hayya nari tapasiya 
phiren sakal sthane |] 
kame matta Hara dekhiya, apsara 
Kinnari devt sakal | 
ay palaiya, paschate tadiya 
phiren Siva chaiichal /] 
462. Jagajjivanarama, Manasdmangala, p. 21% 
kanya dekhi Trilochan madane vikal man 
Parvati padila tabe mane | 
virya skhalan haila hastete kariya laita 
thuila padmapatrasthane |] 
463. Siva’s attachment to the Koch people has heen discussed in 
detail at pp. 169-70. 
See also D. CG. Sircar, The Sakta Pithas, pp. 105-106 & Annada- 
mahgala (Vangavasi ed.), p. 78. 
464, Jagajjivanarama, op.cit., p. 22. 
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which Siva is made to play his part of the father is not 
natural. In fact, he has not been allowed by the poets of.the 
Margala-kavya literature to act ina normal! and healthy way. 
Parvati is his wife and Siva can pass a normal life with her. 
The idea behind these descriptions is to belittle the god, and 
that is why he is presented with a sort of uncanny and 
lascivious nature.465 ; 

The same work says how Siva once appears before Durga 
as a beggar. Durga comes near him and extends her hand 
to give alms. When a part of her sari slips down from her 
shoulder Siva touches her breast and Durga becomes happy. 
People of the hermitage notice the behaviour of the two.46 
From the way in which the poet narrates the incident, it 
seems as if Durga knows Siva’s intention beforehand and 
makes herself ready accordingly. But, this is not perhaps any 
civilised way of the meeting between a husband and a wife, 
nay between a manandawoman. Here, not only Siva but 
Durga also has been humiliated by the poet. 

Ketakadasa Kshemananda speaks of lascivious Siva when 
the god is found not to pay any heed to the request made by 
the Domni, who is no other than Chandi herself, and being. 
confounded by desire he holds the Domni and embraces her 
repeatedly, In the concluding lines of the section, the poet 
says that just asa bee is bewildered by sucking honey so also 
Siva plunges himself into the acts of love and becomes 
passion-intoxicated.497 

Referring to the origin of the Koch kings, the legend, as 
stated in the Purushanama of Raja Lakshmi Narayana Kumir, 
is that the Koches are the direct descendants of Siva, because 


465. In one place, the poet has inserted this weakness even in 
Brahma, Beholding Durga’s beauty, Brahma becomes passionate and 
discharges his semens. Durga, then taking bath ina river, is impreg- 
nated. Ganga helps her to get an abortion (See Jagajjivanarama, 
op.cit., p. 51). 

466. Ibid., p. 64. 

467. Ketakddasa Kshemananda, Manasamangala, pp. 29-31. 
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the belief that Bihu, their ancestor, was the son of Siva. 
The story goes that a chief, Hidri by name, had twelve 
-children who founded twelve families. From one of these 
families sprang Haria Mandal. One day when his wife Hira 
was carrying his midday meal to him in the fields, she was 
met by Siva, who had assumed the form of Haria Mandal, 
and in that guise consumed the food intended for her husband 
and had intercourse with her, In the evening, there was 
some misunderstanding between Hira and her husband, but 
on the day after, matters were settled, because Siva appeared 
before Haria in a dream and informed him that it was he 
who had eaten his food and taken such liberties with his 
wife, and stated that as a result of his intimacy with her, a 
son would be born and in course of time he would bea 
mighty chief,#68 

In order to claim direct descent from Siva, the story was 
perhaps fabricated by the Koches; but Siva’s position has 
thereby been lowered by making him appear in disguise and 
enjoy another man’s wife. Later, the Koches wanted to save 
their ancestral god from such vilification and they modified 
the legend. Thus, at the conclusion, the legend adds that 
the woman (Hira) was none other than an incarnation of 
Parvati, who was made to take the form of a Mechani,469 
‘This legend hints, besides the lascivious nature of Siva, 
towards the god’s close association with the Koch and the 
Mech. . 

Ramakrishna ‘ Kaviraja, has given a very interesting 
account of Siva’s lasciviousness, Vishnu says that Siva’s only 
fascination is for the women-folk. Having a lust for women, 
as soon as he sees a woman he loses his senses and is sick of 
passion and is thus disturbed in his meditation. In the whole 
description therefore, Siva acts like a woman-intoxicated 


468. FASB, 1893, pp. 268-70. (cf. the Ahalya episode) 
469. Ibid., pp. 272-73. See also Barua, B. K., A Cultural History 
af Assam (Early Period), 1969, p. 165. 
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man, A woman passes by and he instantly runs after her. 
While running the woman’s hairs are dishevelled and her 
garments fall off. In order “to save herself from shame she 
enters the nearby forest. But Siva, infatuated with passion, 
runs into the forest and catches her. In the course of the 
struggle that follows his semen is discharged and its drops 
take shapes of different kinds of gems and stones. Thus, 
although in the end the poet tries to draw our attention to 
the superb strength of the god, his narration only speaks of 
Siva’s sensual and weak nature.*”° 


470. Ramakrishna Kaviraja, op.cit., p. 192 : 
mohini dekhile Hara haraibe jnan | 
kame vas haiba bhaigibe jog dhyan il 

oe * * 
dekhila mohinirup badai ascharyya | 
chafichal haila chitta n@ rahila dhairyya |/ 
hall * * 
dhaiya dharite jai dekhila kamini | 
palaiya bale kanya maralagamini |] 
vasan udila vay Glulaita kes | 
upabane mohini karila praves |] 
pavaner bege ami dharila anchale | 
pitha pitha dhaite amar chandra tale |] 
jei jei sthale pade Gmar auras | 
myittika kaiichan haila pathar paras || 
Sarkara achhila jata Gr kucha Sila | 
chari jati hira haila panchajati nila I] 





ASSOCIATED WITH MOUNTAINS 


Siva has close association withthe mountains, This trait 
he may have inherited from Rudra, his Vedic prototype, 
who is connected with the mountains. The Taittiriya samhita 
Says that he is clothed in a skin (krittivasa) and dwells in 
the mountains.#7! Oldenberg points out that it is a common 
idea that disease comes from the mountains and Rudra, 
belonging to the mountain, is responsible for inflicting 
diseases on man. According to Oldenberg, Rudra is connect- 
ed with the north, since in India the mountains of importance 
to the Vedic Indians lay in the north.172  Hilleb:andt finds 
the connection with the north in the fact that the sun is 
tothe north during the period of the most dangerous season 
of the year and Rudra is himself dangerous.#73 Rudra is 
called girisanta and giriga (the dweller of the mountain), 
Sirivara (the best of the mountains) and girisa (the lord of 
the mountains).47# The interesting point to note is that 
Rudra’s abode, like that of his successor Siva, is neither at 
Kailasa nor at any north-eastern quarter of this country. The 
Yajurveda and its Brahmanas say that the mountain 
where Rudra resided and wandered about was the Mijavat 
which was situated in the north somewhere outside the pale 
of the Aryan territory.475 

Likewise, Siva is himself called Girisa, GiriSa, Giritra, 
Girivara and his consort Uma’s other names are Parvati, Giri- 
putri, Girisutaé (daughter of the mountain), etc,, his father-in- 


471. 4.5.5, 

472, Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, vol. II, pp. 215-24. 

473. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, vol. II, p. 207. 

474, Panini, Arthasastra, 3.2.15 ; Bharatachandra-granthavali, 117, 
158 ; Kumarasambhava, 5.3; Krittivasi Ramayana, 20; Vajasaneyi-samnhita, 
16.2.4 ; 23.3. 

475. Ibid., 3.61 ; Taittiriya-samhita, 1.8.6. 
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law is Himalaya, the mountain. Siva’s. abode is Mount 
Kailasa. It is said that he resides in a palace of gold, adorned 
with jewels of all kinds.476 Kailasa is called Sivapura where 
there are many precious things such as pearls, coral, gold, 
silver, etc, Kailasa was previously the abode of Kuvera, the 
god of wealth, who later remained there as a store-keeper of 
Siva’s palace.#77 In Kailasa reside the devas (gods), danavas 
(demons), gandharvas (heavenly musicians), apsaras (dancers 
and courtesans), brahmarshis (sages) and maharshis (great sages) 
and chdranas (bards).478 The sages constantly perform the wor- 
ship of Siva and Parvati, and the apsaras and gandharvas conti- 
nually sing and dance. The region of Kailasa abounds with all 
sorts of flowers, fruits and birds.479 Siva sits enthroned on this 


476, Wilson, J.,.A View of the History, Literature and Religion of the 
Hindoos, p. 32. 


477, Vamana-purana, 2.12.36. 
478. Wilson, J., of.cit., p. 36. 

The following important sages reside at Kailasa—Santanu, Sanat- 
kumara, Sunanda, Agastya, Angirasa, Pulastya, Pulaha, Chitra, Gautama, 
Bhrigu, Paragfara, Bharadvaja, Mrikanda, Markandeya, Sunhagepa, 
Ashtavakra, Dhaumya, Valmiki, Vasishtha, Durvasa, ete. 

479. Ibid., pp. 39-45: 

The names of the flowers, fruits and birds are interesting : 

(a) Flowers : yuthi (Jasminum auriculatum), jati (J. grandiflorum), 
mallika (J. zambae), malaii (Caltnera recemosa), dora (unknown), tagara 
(Tubernacmontana cornoria), karavira (Nerium odorum), kalhara (Nym- 
phaea cynea), Karpikara (Ptcrospermum acerifolium), kesara (Mimusps 
elengi), punnaga (Rottlera tinetoria), drona (Phlomis zeylancia), gandha- 
r@ja (Ganderia florida), sephalika (Nyctanthes arborotistes), champaka 
(Michelia champaka), bhtimi-champaka (Kemsheria rotunda), naga-kesara 
(Mensva ferrea), muchukunda (Petrospermum suberifolia), kanchana 
(Banhinia), pizli (Linum trigynum), jhinti_ (Barberia cristata), rakta-jhinti 
(Barberia ciliata), nila-jhinti (Barberia coerulea), kadamba (Nanclea 
orientalis), rajani-gandha (the tuberose), tarkir (Aeschynomensesban), 
tarulata (Ipomea quamochit) and parijata (Phoenix paludosa). See also 
A Manual of Indian Botany by G. C. Bose. 

b) Trees and fruits: sala (Phoenix sylvestris), tala (Erythrina 
fulgens), tamala (Shorea robusta), Aintala (Borassus flabelliformis), khar- 
jura (Diospyrus cordifolia), a@mra (Mangifera Indica), jamvira (the citon 
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fabulous of the north. He is surrounded and waited upon by 
the yakshas, and great number of spirit of different forms, who 
receive their orders from his son, Skanda, the god of war. 
The beauty and environment of Kailasa remind one of 
Homer’s Olympus, the abode of Jupiter.480 In this connec- 
tion, itis interesting to note that the Indians locate a sacred 
region and the seats of the gods to the north of India. The 
daily prospect of the ‘Snowy summits of the Himalaya, 
glittering far and wide’ over the plains, and the knowledge 
the Indians had about the ‘table-land beyond, with its exten- 
sive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudless sky’, etc., 
would point of the “north as the abode of the gods, and the 
theatre of wonders,’481_ Referring to the origin of the Tantras 
it is said that they have originated either in the utterances 
of Lord Buddha or have come to us in the form of Hara- 
Pérvati-samyada which have been brought by somebody 
from Kailasa,482 
It is possible that Siva was at first the god of the moun- 
taineers and, only later, he began to be worshipped by people 


or lime tree), guvaka (Areca catechu), panasa (Artocarpus integrifolia), 
Sriphala (Aegle' marmelos), draksha (the grape, vine), iigudi (unknown), 
vata (Ficus Indica), afvatha (Ficus religiosa), kapit’ha (Feronia elephan- 
ticum), : 

(c) Birds : kaka (crow), suka (parrot), pa@ravata (pigeon). tittir® 
(partridge), chataka (sparrow), chasa (Coractus Indica), bkasa (unknown), 
kokila (cuckow), sdrasa (the Siberian crane), dalyuka (gallinule), chakravaka 
(Anas gasarea), etc. 

480. Asiatic Researches, vol. I, p. 65. - 

Kailasa is believed to be situated on the snowy hills of the Hima- 
laya or to the east of the Brahmaputra, which has the name of Chandra- 
Sckhara, 

481. Muir, of.cit., vol. IV, p. 480. 

On the slopes of Mount Kailasa, Siva’s solitary. snow-capped 
hermitage, grow the arboreal emblem of eternity, the stately Himalayan 
deodar (devad@ru, i.e., tree of the devas). See Havell, B.B., Aryan Rule in 
India, p. 111. 


482. FBORS, vol. VI, pt. 1, p. 63. 
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of the plains. That the god has his early association with 
mountains is clear from the different works of the early 
period, The famous Daksha-yajia episode, commonly found 
in the different Sahkhités and the Puranas, is a clear proof 
of such an association, Daksha, a resident of the mountain, 
holds the sacrifice on another mountainand Siva, a resident of 
Mount Kailasa, is not invited. His wife, Uma, daughter of a 
mountain-chief, goes to Daksha’s (her father’s) place to ascer- 
tain the reason as to why her husband has not been invited, 
She cannot bear the abuses of her father and embraces death. 
Siva comes over to the mountainous place of Daksha’s sacri- 
fice and with the help of his attendants destroys the sacrifice. 
Thus the whole course of the’ tragic events happen in the 
mountains and are concerned with the people residing on 
the mountains, In a sense, the episode presents a dramatic 
tragedy of a mountainous region, After the sacrifice is 
destroyed Siva, deeply aggrieved with the sad demise of his 
wife, commences meditation on Kailasa. Uma reborn as 
Parvati, the daughter of Himalaya, starts penance to win 
Siva as her husband, The austerity of Parvati presents a 
picture of a girl of a hill-tribe urging importunately to marry 
a boy belonging to another hill-tribe. Parvati is successful 
and Siva goes to marry her on the mountain-abode of the 
bride. From the descriptions of the marriage party in the 
Sivayanas, the Majgala-kaévyas and other Saiva works, it 
appears that a bridegroom belonging to one mountain group 
is going alongwith with a party, consisting mostly of inhabi- 
tants of the mountainous region, to marry a girl who belongs 
to another mountain group. And, the social history of the 
country says that such was, and even now is, the usual 
marriage custom of the mountainous tribes. 

It is a point of interest to note that we have not yet 
dissociated the idea of Siva’s mountainous habits. In the 
eastern part of the country the belief is that Durga, Siva’s 
consort, comes down to the land adjoined with her father’s 
house, situated on the mountains. She stays there for several] 
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‘days cand goes back to her husband’s house, also situated on 
a mountain, That is to say, we could not make Siva totally 
a god of the plain. That we associate him and his family 
with mountains proves his early association with, if not his 
origin from, the mountains. Although in the hands of the 
later poets, especially of Bengal, Assam and Orissa, Siva and 
Parvati have played the role of a common man and woman 
of the plains, yet, they cannot forget their association with 
mountains, In this connection, Rabindranatha’s remark is 
worth-mentioning, He says that in the Mangala-kavyas the 
attitude and behaviour of Siva and Parvati make us feel that 
one Sivadasa Bhattacharyya and his wife Parvati Thakurani 
live amongst us in a Bengal village and pass their days just 
as we do,483 The remark is, however, partially correct. 


When the poets refer to the ascetic practices of the god,’ 


Narada’s proposal to the bridegroom at Kailasa or to the 
bride’s father at the Himalaya, the marriage ceremony, the 
procession of the bridal party, etc., we can assuredly fee] that 
Siva has a close association with mountains. In the scenes 
like the god’s domestic quarrel with Parvati or Chandi, his 
moving about as a beggar, his adoption of a peasant life we 
see in Siva and Parvati more of a man and woman of the 
plain. We can, therefore, conclude that in Siva the life in a 
mountain has been fused with that in the plain. 


483, Bhattacharyya, A., Bangla Mangala-kavyer Ttihasa, p. 21, 











ASSOCIATED WITH SERPENT 


The serpents have played’ a very important part in the 
religious history of the country and has its importance in 
Jainism, in Buddhism and also in Brahmanism. Parsvanatha, 
the 23rd tirthankara of the Jainas, has the snake-hood as one 
of his Jatichhanas ; Muchalinda, the snake-king, saved the 
Buddha from the fierce storm by spreading its hood over his 
head when the latter was meditating to attain bodhi; the 
Buddha also kept the prajiiaparamité (the sacred book of 
knowledge) in the custody of the Nagas from whom It was 
recovered by Nagarjuna; Vishnu, the preserver, rests in his 
eternal sleep on the serpent Ananta (endless), the symbol of 
eternity. Throughout the ages the serpents are. very popular 
and they thus appear in company with the gandharvas, 
the ‘apsaras and the kinnaras, in some of the most ancient 
architectural ornamentations of India, From the literary, 
sculptural and architectural evidences we can establish a 
close relation between Siva and the serpent. 

The serpent is prominent in connection with the conven- 
tional shape under which Siva (Mahadeva) is worshipped at 
Varanasi and elsewhere. It sometimes takes the place of 
the /Jiiga phallus and is to be entwined with almost every 
article connected with this worship. In the Kumfon rock- 
markings we get a circle with a dot which symbolises Maha- 
deva. This symbol of Siva is very common in Varanasi ; it 
is found painted on the bamboo umbrellas which line the 
ghafs and is also dabbed about freely on the walls of build- 
ings.48* In the temple of Nagegvara at Varanasi the snake- 
god is Siva himself. Here Siva is worshipped in the form 
of a cobra. In the Nagpur area, lower class people worship 
Siva as Nagabhiishana, i.e. he who wears snakes as his 


484. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 1957, pp. 73-78. 
12 
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ornaments.*85 The Kunbi of Nagpur, a cultivating class, 
worship the snake only and the list of articles used for worship 
is similar to what would be used in Siva worship, 186 

In the Mahabharata Siva has close association with the 
serpent. He is found sometimes to put on a girdle, ear 
ornaments and sacred thread of snakes and a snake-skin as 
garment.*87 In the Margala Kavyas and other medieval 
works we find very frequently that Siva holds snakes on his 
Person which frighten everyone who comes near him.48 Siva 
comes to marry and, in accordance with custom, the bride’s 
mother goes to welcome the bridegroom. But, to her 
surprise, she sees snakes hanging on the body of her would-be 
son-in-law. She feels sorry when she cannot put the chandana 
mark on the bridegroom’s forehead wherefrom a serpent 
hisses.489 This idea is also expressed in one folk-song of Bihar.#%° 


485. Rivett-Carnae, Snake symbol, p. 12. 

The menhirs of Carnal in Brittany and its neighbourhood had a 
striking resemblance to the Siva emblems of India. 

486. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 1957, p. 76. 

The following articles are used both for Siva and Naga 
worship: (1) water, (2) gandha, pigment of Sandal-wood for the 
forehead or body, (3) Cleansed rice, (4) Flowers, (5) Leaves of the 
bel tree, (6) Milk, (7) Curd, (8) A thread or piece of cloth, (9) Red 
powder, (10) Saffron, (11) Abir, (12) Garlands of flowers, (13) Gram 
soaked and perched, (14) Jowarri (holcus sorghum) soaked and perched, 
(15) Five lights, (16) Sweetmeats, (17) Betel-leaves, (18) Cocoanut or 
nut & (19) A sum of money (according to means), 

487. Mahabharata, 6.12.21-26, 
488 The same picture of Siva’s appearance can be seen in the 
Chandimaigala of Mukundarama (op.cit., pp. 76-77) : 


mathay jatar bhar ganga upar tar 
math Sobhe saper pagdi | 
sap har sap tad sper ye alankar 


Sarvva ange siper jadajadi // 
489, Ramakrishna, op.cit., p. 29; Bharatachandra, of.cit., pp. 62-63 ; 
Mukundarama, op.cit., p. 49 ; Kavichandra, op.cit., p. 34. 
490. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1884, p. 230 : ] 
parichhan chalali sasu madagini 
sarap chhadale phuphukar re | 
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In Mukundarama’s Chandimangala, Menaka regrets to 
find Siva as the bridegroom, selected for her daughter, because 
the serpent is his armlet, the sacred thread which he wears 
is a serpent and it is again a serpent that ornaments his 
crown. Besides, in his girdle he has tied a serpent and even 
the jingling anklet is also a serpent. Menaka, therefore, 
thinks that the bridegroom must be the son of a snake- 
charmer.#9! From this description everyone, like Menaka, 
would perhaps not hesitate to believe that Siva has a very 
close association with serpents. It is possible, that the god, 
inhabiting the mountainous region, which is usually infested 
with serpents and other fierce creatures, has been presented 
with a strong liking for these animals, It is this association 
which possibly makes the god wear the skin ofa tiger or of 
an elephant, commonly found in mountain slopes and forests. 
It is for this association again that the god is himself called 
the lord of animals (pasupati). 

Bharatachandra takes advantage of the god’s love for 
serpents and makes him an object of laughter. His Vishnu 
stands nearby when Siva comes towards the marriage-altar. 
Seeing his mount Garuda all serpents hanging round Siva’s 


musra ke phenkalt ladhv@ pevarali 
pachhan ke chalali parai re |] 

Madagini i.e. Madakini (Menaka), the bride’s mother, came out 
to welcome him (the bridegroom) ; when the serpents hissed she threw 
away her wooden pestle, flung away her stone pestle also and ran back 
(into the house). P 

491. Mukundarame, op.cit., pp. 95-96: 
Menaka dhalila dadhi varer charane | 
ariger bhushan dekhe vishdahargane || 

* * * 
charane ntpur sarpa sap katibandha | 
paridhan baghchhal dekhi lage dhandha |] 
angad balay sap saper paita | 
chakshu khayya hena vare dilam duhtia /] 
Gaurir kapale chhila vediyar po | 
kapale chandan. dite sape mare chon || 
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body flee away.*92 The tiger-skin is tied round his waist by 
serpents and, as they run away, it drops down and the god 
becomes stark naked in the midst of the women folk. Menaka 
and all other women are ashamed to see the sight. The lights 
are put off, but the crescent moon which shines on the 
bridegroom’s forehead cannot be removed and everyone, 
present there, is embarrassed. This mischief is done by 
Vishnu under Narada’s advice only to vilify the god. 
Rameévara’s Menaka is also upset to see a bridegroom with 
snakes. She curses her husband when the latter decides to 
marry his daughter to a person whose whole body is covered 
with snakes, When the bridegroom comes Menaka goes to 
welcome him but steps back so that she may not be biten by 
the serpents, She is enraged and asks the people to imme- 
diately push the bridegroom out of the place.493 
Ramakrishna’s Parvati is very much afraid to lie with her 
husband at night. She complains that she cannot sleep 
because the serpents make hissing sound from his matted 
lock and waters bubble in it. She says that whenever she 
touches his body she feels the roughness of the skin and finds 
Serpents moving about on the bed. But the concluding remark 
of Parvati speaks of her sincere devotion to Siva. According 
to her, that woman should be called a true wife who, staying 


492. In Mukundarama’s version (op.cit., p. 86). Siva’s tiger-skin 
fell off because on the plate carried by Menaka to welcome the bride- 
groom was the root of isha, a plant whose smell the snakes cannot stand, 

493, Ramedvara, op.cit., p. 89 : 

Sarvange kil kil sada kare kalsap | 
tire beti dite bale nidarun bap |] 
* * *- 
Sarpaghate hai hat badaile sire | 
dhakk@ maryya baher karyya dite bala tare |} 
See also Menaka's remark in Bharatachandra (op.cit., p. 68) : 
@ha mari bachha Uma ki tap karile | 
Sapuder bhutuder kapale padile [| 
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in the midst of such a fearful atmosphere, could serve her 
husband well.494 


494, Sahitya Parishat Patrika, B.S. 1348, p. 81 referring to a ms of 
Ramakrishna'’s Sivayana, dated B.S. 1133 : 


Sayan tomar pase nidra nahi hai trase 
jatay jaler kulkuli | 

saper phophans Suni Sat patich mane guni 
palaite param akuli |] 

hastapada jadi nadi chamdar khadkhadi 
Sayye sap kare tlimili | 

emata sukher Jaya ithe patiparicharyya 


jadi kare nart tare bali |] 


ASSOCIATED WITH BULL 


The animistic belief of man has its root deep in the past. 
Because of his physical weakness the primitive man had 
believed in the superior power of animals and this belief 
made the animals objects of veneration. Totemism has also 
played a part and the idea of worshipping the animals 
gradually clothes an animal with a divine garb. Thus in 
course of time, animals like the elephant, snake, lion, tiger, 
bull, ete., were deified. The bull, as we shall see, has played 
an important rol¢ in the religious life of the country. 

In the Atharvaveda a bull was addressed with words ‘Men 
call thee Indra’495 and Verethraghna, the Avestan parallel 
to Indra, had a bull form.#9§ At the Sakamedha sacrifice, in 
an offering to Indra a bull was invoked and when it bellowed 
the offering was made,‘97 It was believed that with the 
bellowing of the bull the god would come down to receive 
the offering preferred to him by the sacrificer. In the 
Yajurveda, there is a list of sacrifices where we notice some 
animal offerings made to the bull-king and the tiger-king.*% 
Where Dyaus stands alone, he is mentioned as the father of 
Indra and of Agni and is represented as a bull who bellows 
downward.499 Agni is himself represented a bull who has 
waxed in waters and descends from the clouds.509 The 
Satapatha Brdhmana says that Soma is a sharp-horned bull 


495. AV, 9.4.9. 

496. Keith, A. B., Philosophy of the Religion of the Veda and the 
Upanishads, p. 68. 

497. Weber, Ind. Siud., p. 341. 

498. Taittiriya Samhita, 5.5.11. 

499. Keith, A. B., op.cit., p. 95. See also Erman, 
Egyptian Religion, pp. 71-79 5 ERE, vol. VII, pp. 130-132. 

500. Jbid., p. 155. 


A., Handbook of 
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and the waters are his cows.50! It is said in one of the Grihya- 
siitras that the sacrifice of a spit-ox, in the spring or autumn, 
to Rudra would bring wealth.502 In the Siagava, the offer- 
ings were made to three animals, yiz., a bull, a cow anda 
calf, which were styled the Silagava or sana, the bountiful 
one and the victor respectively.503 In this particular sacrifice, 
the bull and the cow stand for the god and his wife and the 
calf to Jayanta, possibly a child of Rudra and his wife. 

The offering of a particular animal in sacrifice is inter- 
woven with the conception that by eating an animal a god 
at first strengthens his nature and then transfuses the strength 
to his devotees, In the same way, a god may be called a 
bull with reference to his strength.50+ 

The bull (Vrishabha) is $iva’s favourite mount on which 
he is usually represented as riding and from which the god 
gets his name Vrishabha-vahana, Siva’s Vedic prototype 
Rudra, however, is not seen to ride on a bull. On the 
contrary, he, like all other Vedic gods, rides on a war- 
chariot.595 But the Vedic Rudra is himself represented as 
a bull. It may be remembered, in this connection, that 
Rudra is the father of the Maruts through his cow-wife 
Prishni, Prishni’s sons are known as gomataral, i.e. having 
a cow for their mother and they are themselves known as 
bulls.5°6 It is, therefore, not unlikely that Rudra having a 
cow-wife and bull-sons, is himself a bull.5°7 

The name Paéupati, attributed to Siva, as we have already 
seen, also refers to his association with the bovine family. 
And gradually the bull was represented in absolute relation 
with the god. The bull thus became the symbol of Siva. 


501. SB; ii, 5.4-5, 

502. Asvalayana Grihya-sutra, 4.8, 
503.: Keith, ibid., pp. 280, 384, 
504. Keith, ibid., p. 285. 

505. Rigveda, 2.33.4. 

506. Ibid., 1.23.10; 1.85.3. 

597. Ibid,, 2.33.4, 6. 
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In this context, Coomaraswamy’s observation in identifying 
Siva on coins is worthy of note. He says, ‘......we find at 
first the humped bull alone, then a two-armed, and finally 
a four-armed figure accompanying the bull, once the represen- 
tative of the deity, now his vehicle, while other symbols are 
held in the hands as attributes,’508 We shall see later that 
on many coins of indigenous and foreign rulers, found in 
different parts of the country, the bull is the theriomorphic 
representation of Siva.’ The humped bull depicted on the 
reverse side of the unique gold coin of an uncertain Indo- 
Scythic king, bearing legends respectively in Greek and 
Kharoshthi scripts—tauros and ushabha (vrishabha) presumably 
stands for Siva, This reminds us of the same device appearing 
on the coins of Mihiragula (Mihirakula) with the legend 


508. History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 45. 

In this connection it is necessary to note the various sculptural 
representations of the god, One interesting image of Siva is that of 
Sarabha, This according to Banerjea (Development of Hindu Iconography, 
p. 6) and Gopinatha Rao (Elements of Hindu Iconography, p. 45), is an 
outcome of sectarian rivalry. Siva incarnated himself as §arabha for 
the chastisment of Narasitnha, The peculiar image of Sarabha is a 
composite form of man, bird and beast, (See pl. No. IV). 

Another example of such hybrid form can be seen in the case of 
what is known as Ekapadamirti. This is an image of Siva represented 
as the chief deity having on either side, the figures of Vishnu and Brahma 
Projecting from him. This group is meant to symbolize the idea that 
the Supreme God of the universe is Siva and that from him evolved both 
Vishnu and Brahma (Gopinatha Rao, op.cit., pp. 42-46). In this context, 
the image of Kachchhapeévara is also to be noted. There isa temple in 

- Conjeevaram dedicated as Kachchhyapegvara (Kachchhapa = Kashyapa= 
Kassapa=Kasyapa) which name is Sanskritised into Kachchhapesvara. 
The correct Tamil form of the name of the god is Kachchhiyappa, mean- 
ing ‘Ivara set up by Kachchhiyappa’. Kachchhapa is the Sanskrit word 
for the tortoise and. Kachchhapeévara, the lord of the tortoise, must be 
Siva as worshipped by Vishnu in his Kurma incarnation. See Gopinatha 
Rao, op.cit., vol. I, pl. No. D, pp. 42-43 reproduced at pl. No. XIII of 


this work, 
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‘jayatu vrishal? in the script of the period.509 One of Siva’s 
many names is Nandigvara. In this form he is reprented 
with the head of a bull- and with four arms, usually 
carrying the attributes of Siva and likewise accompanied by 
Nandi as the yahana.510 . 

Seldom in the literary works concerned with Siva we find 
the absence of this animal. Whenever the god is presented 
as one moving from one place to another, he is found accom- 
panied by the bull, Asa bridegroom also, he rides the bull ; 


509. IHQ, 1940, p.124; Gardner P., British Museum Gatalogue of 
the Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, p. 162, pl. 29.15 5 
Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp- 97-8, pl. 10.1-6; Smith V. A., 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. 1, p. 236, pl, 25.5; Allan, 
Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, p. 85, pl, 11.2; p. 233, Nos. 154 & 
154A ; pl. 35.5; p. 243, pl. 36.15. 

The Jainas name their first firthaikara as Rishabhanatha (Adi- 
natha) having a bull as one of the lanchhanas. It may be that the Jaina 
Rishabhanatha is a predecossor of the Hindu'god Vrishabhanatha (Nandi- 
évara i.e. Mahadeva). During the Mauryan period the figure of the 
bull played an important part occupying a unique position of the capi- 
tals. of. Sarnath capital of Agoka and the Bull capital from Rampurva. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note the undeciphered seals from 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa depicting a taurus (bull) which possibly 
refers to a cult-god having affinity with Siva. See also ERE, vol. XII, 
p- 143 ; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, pp. 24-31; Smith, 
V. A., A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Gh. 10, For Vyishabhavrata 
(bull-vow) See ERE, vol. XII, p. 656. 

510. AI, No. 15, pp. 61-62. In this connection, the temple of 
Diiladeo is worth-mentioning, It is unique in showing a crocodile as 
Siva’s mount, This may indicate the god’s association with the Ganges 
who often appears as the god’s consort and has a crocodile (makara) as 
her vahana, Sce also Cunningham, ASI Reports, 11, VIL, K & XXI (1864- 
65), and Ep.Ind., I, 1892, pp. 65-69, Khajuraho has an anazingly 
large variety of Saiva deities. Among the rare iconographic forms may 
be mentioned the Saiva deities Nandigvara and Parvati as godhasana. 
The Nandigvara figures are, however, absent in the Jagadambi and 
Pargvanatha temples. Refer also to the Koni Stone inscription of 
Kalachuri King, Prithvideva II (CH, vol. II, pp. 470-475) and Asirgadh 
Copper Seal Inscription of Sarvavarman (CII, vol. III pp. 219-221). 
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the bull accompanies him when he crosses the river by a 
boat occupied by Gauri in the guise of a domni ; and, with 
the help of the bull again the god tills the soil. That is to 
say, on every occasion where the god is present the bull is 
also present. There are, however, stories fabricated to 
account for Siva’s choice of the bull as his vehicle, 

One legend says that the white bull, which serves as Siva’s 
banner, was given to him by Daksha, the divine sage. This 
bull has broad shoulders, sleek sides, a black tail, a thick 
neck, horns hard as adamant, and a hump like the top of the 
snowy mountain,5!! It has a golden complexion, and on 
its back the god of gods sits with Uma.5!2 

In Ramakrishna Kavichandra’s Sivayana, Siva himself 
explains to Parvati as to why he selected the bull as his 
mount. He says that there was once a great quarrel among 
the bulls in heaven and when he settled the disputes, Brahma 
gave him the best of the bulls saying ‘that, that should be 
henceforward his mount.513 


511. Hopkins, Religion of India, p. 117. 
512, Vamana-Purana, 9.46-47. 
513, Kavichandra, of.cit., pp. 157-58 : 
Prajapati haila tushta 
dekhi vatsa hrishta pushta 
Gmare karila samarpan | 
ei vpisha Vishnu teja 
haiba rather dhvaja 
pathakale karibe vahan |] , 
of. Vrishattechainam dhvajartham me dadan vahanameva cha (Mahabharata, 7.41). 


PERFORMER OF MIRACLES 


Now we shall see, with reference to different literary 
works, Siva asa performer of miracles, It is well known that 
miracles are often associated with ascetics and religious 
leaders. We see that during different ages the religious 
leaders, although ordinary human beings, play the role of 
guides to mankind by means of their superior knowledge and 
power. Some of them are represented as having no following 
in the beginning, but are said to have won the hearts of the 
people usually by. some miraculous feats. Thereafter they 
came to be revered and sometimes deified. 

We know that the authors often attach human characteris- 
tics to the gods whose superior power is part of their divine 
nature. Thus Siva, Vishnu and other gods and goddesses of 
Brahmanical pantheon sometimes behave in unnatural ways. 
And, as we cannot often explain such behaviour we have to 
remain content that these acts are only the ways (/i/@) of the 
gods 

Siva has often been presented as a performer of miracles. 
In South India, he is said to have performed sixty-four 
miracles. He raises the dead,5!4 heals blind, deaf and Jame 
men and grants miraculous power to sixty-three of his 
saints.515 Manikchafid learns from Siva the art of performing 
miracles, and rejoins cut pieces of the trees.516 When 
everyone becomes afraid at the sight of his awful mien,the god, 
at the request of Narada (of Parvati in one place) changes mira- 
culously his whole appearance. His braided hair bedecked 
with snakes become beautiful and the snake is transformed 
into his ornamented crown. The garland of skulls around 


514. Of. The Holy Bible, Romans 6.9 ; Peter 3.18. 
515. Sournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1932, p. 85. 
516. Sahitya Parishat Patrika, 1872 B.S., p. 163. 
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the god’s neck becomes a chain of pearls and the ash of his 
. body is changed into sandal paste. With these changes, the 
person who had the ugliest appearance becomes, ina few 
moments, so charming and attractive that every woman feels 
crazy about him and thinks him to be more handsome than 
even Anangadeva (the god of love) 517 
In Jayasi’s Padmavat, Siva cannot be recognised by 
Ratansen when he appears before the latter in the form ofa 
leper (kushtht) riding on his favourite bull. Finding that the 
leper does not wink, that no fly sits on his body, that he has 
no hunger and thirst and that his body does not cast any 
shadow, Ratansen is convinced .that a sage has come in the 
garb of a leper. Later, when Ratansen sees him riding on 
a bull, he is absolutely sure that the sage is no other than 
Siva himself.518 In the same work, on another occasion, the 


517, Mukundarama, op.cit., p. 203 : 
Narader vachane Hara dharen suves | 
miathay jatar bhar kutil kari kes [] 
Jatar upare vivarjita jata nag [ 
mathay matuk dila maniraj sap || 
kapaler upar chandrama kare jyoti | 
galay hager mala haila gajamoti |/ 
anger bhasma haila kasturi chandan | 
waghrachhal ambar karila paridhan || 
viparit rape Siver haila alankar | 
dekhiya Siver rip Hemanta chamatkar |/ 
See also Bharatachandra, op.cit., p. 86; Ramkrishna Kaviraja, op.cit., 
p. 37. 
518, Shukl, R., Jayasi granthavali, p. 97 : 
siddhahi aga na baithe makhi | 
siddhahi palak nahin lavai ankhi /| ; 
siddhahi sanga hoi nahin chhaya | 
siddhahi hoi bliukh nahin bhaya |] 
Jehi jog siddha gosain kinha | 
pargat'gaput rahai ko chinha |] 
bail chadha kushti kar vesu { ° 
Girijapati sat ahi Mahesu |] 





| 
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god helps Ratansen to open the secret door leading to the 
royal palace, where Padmavati has her chamber, by giving 
him some tablets made of siddhi (siddhigutika). It is said 
that the door was fastened with an iron chain which nobody 
could break as the place was well guarded. Ratansen, as 
instructed by Siva, swallowed the tablets and becameinvisible. 
He could thus easily hoodwink the guards posted there and, 
‘being bodiless, could pass through the closed door,5!9 

Siva performs another miracle by filling the region of 
Kailasa with gold when the womenfolk assembled on the 
occasion of the marriage ceremony, remark that the god 
should be ashamed to see that his newly-wed wife has no 
golden ornament on her person. The god thus creates gold 
which is showered like snow upon the bride. ‘The showering 
continues till the earth finds the weight of gold unbearable. 
The people then pray to Siva for cessation of the shower of 
gold. The god agrees to their request and stops the shower. 
But the people around are convinced of his power,520 

Besides such miraculous references, the god, in some works, 
Sometimes takes unusual, but interesting forms. In one 
Manasamangala Kavya, Siva appears as a tailor. Once 
the god decides to go to Kalidaha, On the way he is to 
cross the Joka river, Gauri comes to know beforehand of 
iva’s intention, She arrives at the river ghat before the god 
and waits for him on a boat in the guise of a domni. Siva, on 
boarding the boat, cannot recognise Gauri and offers his love » 
to her. Gauri accepts Siva’s advances and later reveals her 
identity. Siva feels ashamed and resolves to take revenge. 
In the shape of a rat, he eats up Gauri’s brassiere (kafichuli) 
and again, in the guise of a tailor appears in Gauri’s house. 
There he offers his services. The maid takes the tailor to 


519, Ibid., p. 99. 


520. Rajanaka, Sivaparinaya (a Kashmiri poemed.G. A. Grierson), 
vv. 1223-1307, 


921. Vipradasa, Manasamangala, ed. Sukumar Sen, p. 3k. 
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The tailor does 


Gauri who asks him to mend her brassiere. 
Siva 


the work on condition that she would satisfy him. 
repairs the brassiere and Gauri has to surrender herself to 
him, Thus the god takes his revenge.5” 

There is another interesting form of Siva as playing holi. 
Generally, Krishna is the deity with whom the holi is asso- 
ciated. It may be that some Saivites regarded Siva as jovial 
enough to have taken part in holion occassions, Siva has 
no gopas and gopinis to play with and, as such, finds his 
companions in Sesha, the serpent king, Indra and the goblins. 
Siva is not an expert in the game like Krishna 5 Parvati 
also does not play so freely as Radha or the gopa maids, The 
god smears the body of the serpent-king with red ochre and 
sprinkles phdg (red powder) on Ganga whom he has kept in 
his matted lock, The play continues. The brilliant ashes 


of the god’s body stick to the body of everyone who 
tches out her hands with a 


approaches him, Parvati stre 
he garland 


vessel full of water mixed with phdg which falls on t 
of skulls around Siva’s neck and reddens it. Parvati laughs 
when he sees that her husband moves about on an ox and 
his whole body is covered with red powder. 

This holi scene is found in a hymn to Siva, i 
lines speaking of the greatness and magnanimity of the god 


ts closing 


and his spouse.523 


522, The poet has called this as the Kuéali-Kaichuli (the tailor and 


episode, This episode is not found in any other book, 


the brassiere) 
It is indeed a silly tale 


Kusali here means one who is skilled in tailoring. 
devoid of good taste. 

523. Indian Antiquary, Nov. 1900, p. 321 
teacher of the school at Chhawara Man Village, Dist. Farrukabad 2 


khelata phag, Sadaseo dant, 
Sesha, suresga, sakha lithe, 

Sesha ganga lapatani, 
parasata anga bhaye aiga anga par, 
Sobhita raja lapatani, 
charana parain pavana o pani | 


ta hymn recorded by a 
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An interesting account (given by Mr. Phya Priya Nusasana 
of the Chulalongkaru University, Bangkok) may be cited in 
this connection, This is about the great spring-festival (dol- 
yatrad, as is called in this country) in Thailand indigenously 
called Andalaka Mahosava. The festival is so called because 
Swinging was done by Siva and Umi for their pleasure. The 
Story goes that in the garden of Nandana Uma one day 
noticed that somebody in the embrace of his wife having 
thick breasts set ona swing made of the madhayi creeper and 
was moving to and fro in that swing. The whole garden, it 
appears, was gay and happy. On looking at the unknown 
couple, Uma said to Siva, “Oh Lord,’ I am curious to see 
this couple. Please cause a swing to be made forme and let 
US SWing together,” Thereupon Siva called all great giants 
and ordered them to construct aswing. The giants raised 
two firm pillars and ran a horizontal bar across them. Vasuki 
was substituted for rope. When the swing was ready, Siva 
climbed upon it and began to swing alongwith Uma. The 
8andharvas praised them and the celestial musicians played 
on their different loud musical instruments, In course of the 
Swinging of Siva and his consort all big mountains shook, the 
Seven oceans were agitated and winds from all sides blew 
vehemently. All the gods saw that the whole world was 
trembling with awe and approached Siva to stop his swinging 
lest the whole world would be destroyed. When the gods 
praised Siva he listened to their request and jumped down 
from the swing. In this festival, the women, at times, make 


Parvati kara kumkum linhe hain ai bartan tani 
baryo jaya Gr munda mala par, dauro gulab asmani | 
Gaurd hanske masukani | 
gail chhenk, chadh bail chhail ne, 

nar khojata maharani | 
dvija Seo Sankara, Sakti ki opma 

Veda Purana bakhani | 
manoratha deya man mani || 
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a mixture of colours in water with saffron and pump it out 
on the people by means of golden horns (as in the case of 
holi). Vishnu and Laksmi are substituted for Siva and Uma 
when the Vaishnavas of the land perform the festival.°* 


524. See Bose, N. K., Culture & Society of India, pp. 79-82. In this 
context, the ratha-yatra festival of Siva at Madura is interesting to note. 
This is very much similar to Jagannatha’s ratha-yaira at Puri in Orissa 
and Mahesh in West Bengal. During the spring festival, Siva is wedded 
to Minakshi, the local goddéss, and a leading incident of the rite is the 
dragging of the images through the streets. For reference see W. Francis, 
Madura Gazetteer, 1906, i, pp. 270, 273. 





CONCLUSION 


From what has been discussed above it is seen that the 
idea that ‘Man creates God in his own image’ has encouraged 
the authors of Indian literary works of different periods to 
create Siva in man’s image with all human behaviours. The 
fact is that the Indian mind, being influenced by this ideology, 
can feel more at home with a god who is generally an object 
of fear and adoration. Thus Siva’s presence can be felt far 
beyond the polar circle of the mind, he can equally be found 
in the intimacy of the mundane world. 

In the early period of our religious history, Siva is a god 
of some hill-tribes associated with mountains. Stories cluster 
round him about his’ abode on Mount Kailasa, his marriage 
with Parvati who comes from the Himalayan area, In these 
Stories worldly life is described and all events happen in the 
northern regions of the Himalayas, 

From his manners and behaviours it is apparent that he is 
a god of the non-Aryan people and his fight against Daksha 
Tepresents h{s effort to enter into the fold of the Aryan gods, 
In course of time, Siva comes down from his mountain abode 
and becomes one of the most important gods of the Brahma- 
nical pantheon, As has been discussed in my thesis, the 
speciality of Siva is that he is the one, alongwith Vishnu, in 
the panel of Brahmanical gods in whom we come across 
various human qualities, good or bad. In this context, the 
important point to be remembered is that, in spite of posse- 
ssing common human traits, Siva has never lost his godliness, 
and in him ‘man and god have become one’, In Bengal, as 
gleaned from literary sources, he appears to be more human 
than divine. In the literary works of other States however, he is 
More a god thana man, The same note of divine importance 
in him is also noticed in the source-books of ancient India. 

13 
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Siva has always been the popular god of this country. 
His popularity can be seen from the innumerable temples 
dedicated to him and from his Jiiga-forms installed througout 
_the country. The constant references to his feats and deeds 
in the literary works also attest to his immense popularity. 
The worship. of Rudra assimilated with that of various local 
gods brings up the Saiva cult of today which is again the 
_ fusion of two ‘major cults—the cult of God and the cult of 
Man. In Siva we can see the whole of the Indian mind 
which is eager to see the blending of worldly life with a life 
divine. The diverse forms and attributes of the god are 
well expressed in Sir A. C. Lyall’s poem ‘Mors Janus vite’ 
(National Review, May, 1888) beginning with the lines : 
“I am the god of the sensuous fire 
* That moulds all nature in forms divine, 
The symbol of death, and of man’s desire, 
The springs of change in the world are mine ; 
The organs of birth, and the circlet of bones, 
And the light loves carved on the temple stones.” 
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Plate L . 





Rudra-Siva 
Konarak, Orissa 
d C. 13th cent. A:D. 
2 (Stone: Indian Museum, Calcutta collection ) 








Plate I1 


(Stone : 





Chaturmukhalinga 
Java 
C. 7th Cent. A.D. 


Indian Museum, Calcutta collection ) 


Plate IIT 





Ekamukhalinga 
Sarguja, M.P. 
C. 8th cent. A.D. 


(Stone: Indian Museum, 
Calcutta collection ) 








Plate IV 





Siva as Sarabha - a combined figure of man, bird and beast 
Tribhuvanam, South India 
( Bronze : reproduced from Elements of Hindu Iconography 
by T. A; Gopinatha Rao, Vol. I, pt. I) 





Plate V 





Buddha — rightj hand in bhiisparsa-mudrd and left hand in 
dhyaina-mudra, Bihar 
C. 11th cent. A.D. 
(Stone: Indian Museum, Calcutta collection ) 


Plate VI 





Siva with right hand in Vara-mudré and left hand in 
dhydna-mudra 
Java 
C. 8th: cent. A.D. 
(Stone: Indian Museum, Calcutta collection ) 
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Siva and Parvati riding together on a bull 
( Reproduced from a Calendar, collected by the author 
from a street-corner ) 





Plate IX 





Arjuna receiving from Siva 
the Pasupatasma 
Chandimau, Bihar 
C. 5th cent. A.D. 
(Stone : Indian Museum; 
Calcutta collection ) 





Plate X 





Siva slaying Audhaka, the demon. 
Puri, Orissa 
C. 10th cent. A.D. 
(Stone : Indian Museum, Calcutta collection ) 


Plate XI 





Siva playing dice with Parvati 
( Reproduced from a Calendar, collected by the author 
from a street-corner ) 
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Natar: 
South India 
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Plate XIII 





Vishnu bathing Siva, in the form of Kachchhapesvara 
Conjeeveram 
South India, Medieval 


(Stone : reproduced from Elements of Hindu Iconography 
by T. A; Gopinatha Rao, Vol: I, pt: 1) 



































